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. FOREWORrr . . • , ' 

. . Kor *more than a* decade , the 'Center foa;^ Human Resourc.e Research of 
The Ohio State University, and th^ O/S.. Bureau of the Census under 
separate contracts with the Employment and Training Adminid'trtLtion of 
the-U.S. 'Jjepartment of tabor, have been engaged in the National * 
Longitudinal Surv^^^*' (I^LS) 'of labor market experience. -Four subsets of 
the 'United States civilian population are being studied: , young iofe^i who 
at the inception of the study were ih to 2k years of ag«; a- counterpart 
group of youn^ womep; women 30 tt> years of age; a^id mei^ ^5 to 59^' 

•years of age-V'^^^^ese groups were selected because each is confronted ^ 
with special labor market problems, that are challenging to policy 
makers: for the midaie-aged, men, problems^of sk'ill obsolescence and . 
deteriorating health ithat may make reemployment difficult if jobs axe ' 
lost; for the older group of women, probi^ems associatetd with reentry 
to the labor market af^er children are in school or grown; and for the 

j'oung men and women, the problems revolving arourid 'occupational choice,* 
prepara^iojii for work and the often difficult period of accommodation^ to 
the labor market when formal' schooling has been completed. • - 
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*or,each\of these four populaibion groups a national probability 
sampie_ of the noniristitutional civilian population was drawn by the 
Census Bureau in 1966; interviews have been conducted periodicalfy by 
^Census enumerato3f:s -utiliz-ing questionnaires prepared by the Center for 
Human Resource ^Research.- Originally contemplated as. covering a five- 
year period, the surveys have b^eq so successful and attrition so small 
that they hav^been continued beyond the initially planaed expiration* 
dates-.^ As of the*end of -1977) th4' older cohort of men had been , 
interviewed ih 196^,, I967, I968 (mail), 1969, 1971,' 1973 (telephone), 
1975 (telephone) and J976; the older cohort of womeri in 1967, 196£r'^ 
(mail),'' 1969, 1971, 197^, 197H (telephone), I976 "(telephone) ^nd 1977; * 
the young women eCrmually between 1968 and 1^73 and in 1975 '(telephone) 
and 1977 (telephone); and the young men annually between 1966* and 1971, 
in 1973 and 1975 by telephone, and *again in person in 19T6. In early 
1978 > a personal interview with the young women will complete a decade 
of interviews with all four cohorts. - • 

Current plans ^dall f6r .relatively brief telephpns stirveys of the/^ 
existing sajnples In the twelfth ^d fourteenth years, and a longer 
face-to-face interview 2p the fifteenth year* Thusi the 'final- 
•intei:view<^of -the two malls groups i$ scheduled Jor I98I*, while the 
corresponding surveys for the older and younger cohorts of women will 
takeiplace in w82 and I983, respectively. The Bureau of the Census 
willicontinue responsible for the 'field work and*(Jata"reduction. 

' Jn ^addition^/km the basis qf a ques^tionnalre survey^f ,all known " 
users df NLS..,d^^^^^^^ ^ 2*ecommendation hy* an interdisciplinary pan^l 
of e:tperts", the Departfliei^ of tabor hag deaided tp bggin intei^ievs - 




with two new cohorts of youth... The new cohorts a/e being 
permit a repiidati6n of much .of the ^arialy sis. inQ.de of th 
cohorts of young women and young men and also tci allow 
the expanded employment and training programs for youth 
the 1977 aj5iendments to the "Comprehensive Employment ' and 
r To these ends, a national probability sample will be i 
of 6,000* young women and 6,000 young men between the ! 
21, with overrepres'entation of blacks*, Hi^panics, €uad 
disadvantaged whi'tes'. ' , t * ^ 

$ I \ % 

,^ According to current plans, the new sample^ ot yov 
Interviewed for the first tinfe in November l^l^Sy^ Thjg^ CenteV for Hiimsm 
Resource Research will enter^into a subcQn^rac^wim a survey research' 
organization f6f designing* the sample^ co;nduotinc/the field w6rk^,^and 
preparing the dkta ^iles. This organization is /to be selected. on. th*e 
basis of thg recommendation of a panel.^of /^xpe;r4s wjio will ha^re 
revi,ewed proposals submitted by a numt'er, of s<icK organizations, 

r// r\ , 

A substantial body of literatiineyhas y&iready appeared, based upon 
the ^TLS data. " Seventeen vol^^pies o-f' eompiTehensive repots have been 
published on surveys conducted thrQ^^^7?.^ These have appeared' 
under the titles of The' Pre-Betirofaeftt/Years (middle-aged men: ' f our • 
volumes ) ; Dual Carie^rs (matur.i^' ;wt^en^ four volume/) ; Years for 

' Decision (young won\en: threi Wiumefe)-, and* Car e^ Thresholds (young 
men; six^^jtQlumes )\ In addity>n, oKrer 200 repo/ts on specific topics 
have been*'pre|t>"ared ty ^staf'f m^inbe/s of the Center for Human -Resource ^ 
Research and other r.esearcherB tftroiighbut the country who have acquired 

*public-use versions of ^he^LS^apes,.\ 

' The present Vblumfe i/s 'bj^ed on 'the s.ilrv'eys 'Sf« young women through 
1973* It^ differ/ from ',tTiS previous^-^vplumes^nTj^he^ Years for ^Decis^on 
series in two m^aQor ways, yFirst , it^eifl:>er attempts to coyer all 
aspects o5 the/.clata comprenensi%ely nor focuses* on a single na^rrow • 
topic. Rather it qdnsisis of a s^ of . interrelated,;stu<iies pn topi'cs . 
.that are conQsiVed ^o^ be important ^h* understandipg'ihe edWa-tironaJ. , 
-labor market/tod family^ experiences ^f yotyig- women.^ Second, i;ather 
than relying, ;enti3:^ely .on tabular analj(>6is as have moSI? of the* previous - 



volumes, ail ^of^^he di'Spters except the introduc-^ory one employ 
multivariate ststtisftical techniques, - • ' 

Whi^e /ac^ept/ng sole responsib^ity^* for 'whatever limilietions the 
voIujIq iii^y'h^ve,7^ wish^to acknqwl^fedge oj^ debt to- a large number of 
person^ wtthoutjwhose contribution;? nj? it her' the overall study* nor the 
preseh^ ^y>i^ie have been poifiible.* The fir«t*'acKn6wledgeihent ' 

must go the several thousand ^^p4mbei:S*,bf the 'sample whose ^ge^erous 
G<^p'era6|on in repeated intervieVs' has; J)5rovide&^ the raw materials for 
pxijft /endeavor. • // ** 

rlj Sevei/^ officials of the.iiaployjieAt^ and Training Administration 
w«,.^ "been,' very helf)ful over t^he,. years, in providing suggestions ftr the 
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design of -^ghe NLS and .in :^viewing ceurefully the preliminary drafts 
of - our reports . We wish to acknowledge. especially, the continuous 
support and encouragement, of Howard Rosen, Director of the Office o^ 
Reseetrch and pevelojiment , and the valuable advice provided by Stuart , 
Garfinkle, Jacob Schiffman, Rose Wiener, and Ellen Sehgal, who h«ve - 
at" various times over the yeaxs served *as monitors of the NLS project. 
In addition, a number of individuals in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
read portions o*f the manuscript and[ provided us with numerous helpful' 
^comments: ' * • • . 

The research stjaff of the Center for. Human Resource Research has 
enjoyed the continuous expert and friendly co;^:iaboration "of personnel 
of the'Bureau of the Census, who have^been responsible for developing 
the sarfples, 'cpnducting .all of the interviews, coding and editing the 

'da.ta, apd preparing the irjitial versions bf the computer tapes. We ^ 
should like to acknowledge especially our debt to Earle Gerson, Chiefs 

^of.|,he Demographic Surveys Division and t^ his predecessors Daniel 
Levine and. Robert Pekrl; to Robert J-lajigold, Chief of the Longitudinal 

.Surveys Branch; to .Marie Argana, his immediate predecessor ; and to 
their colleagues Sharon Fondelieii, Pat.Healy. Carrol Kindeli -Dorothy 
Kpger, and Thomas Scppp. Tjiese/6re the individuals in the Census, 
Bureau, with whom .we nave had itmediate contact in-the recent *past. In 
addition, ^e ^^sh' to' express our 'appreciation to Kenneth Frail of the 
Field Division for directing the data collection;' to David Lip^cMb and. 
Eleanor Brown and their. staff of the Systems Division for editing and * 
coding the interview schedules; and to Kenneth^ Kaplan and Reginald 
Maseuio for t'he preparation of the computer tapes. 



.je^was the responsibility -of tiie Data ProcessI^ 
'or 'Humao ^Resource' Research undfer th'e direction of 



The process of revising the computer tapes received from the 
Census Biireau and pjfoducing all of the tables and regressions incor- 
porated in this voli 
Unit. of the Center i 

Carol Sheets and hejr. predecessor Robert SJioadel. Especial* thahks go , 
to Janie Campanizzij^, Rufus; Milsted^ Jack Schrull,/R. Barry Shuman, Pam 
Sparrow, Tom Steeditian , Keith Stober, Ron .Taylor, and Pete Tomasek whose' 
programming and other technical' assistance were of invaluable assistance 
to ^s in prepAi^ing this peirticular report. 



1^ Herbert S. fames provided us with his continuing guidance apd 
advj^ce. We also, owe debts of gratitude^ to our colleagues' Stan Benecki, 
Stever\ Hills, Gilbert Nestel and Lqis Shaw of th^ Center wha generously 
•provided of their time in carefully ^reviewing the various drafts of 
^ this volume. In addition, ^thanks go out to Qur ex-colleagues John T."*. 
Grasso, AndreV I, Kohen'anH Richard Shortlidge who'' provided ^ ' ' 

helpful ^comm^ents/ In addition to^ the, research assistance meptioned 
iri 'the specific 'chapters w^ wduld like to particularly acknowledge 
the work of R» Jean Haurin and Ellen* Mumma who, over a period of many 
months, carried out the thankless task of coordinating, fad checking, 
proofing* and editing this v(;>ttyiie. 
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Fineaiiy* tlie authors at:e*especiially indebfted to Jeanie Barnes, 
who impeccably typed endless vers jlons of this report, always with a 
• tight deadline and always with a smile. Uet ^bility to translate 
^ .unreadable scribbles inta the English lan^age was nothing short of 
miraculous. For her skillful assistance we are most grateful » 
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' • ' ^ \ CHAPTER 1. . * ' 

^ , . ' ^INppDUCTION AND CONCLUSIONS / ' ' ^ ' 

' ~. * ^ ' ■ ' ' ' - 

. • - \. 

^ • . .\ Frank *Iott v * ' ' 

• • ' " A • ' • . 

Thirty years ago, a volume focusing on the labor market activity of 
young woiiien would probfilbly hav^ been prefaced by a statement pointing- to" 
such work as a transitory. activity between school^and assuming the 
family.re^l>onsibilities of mairriage. Women who maintained a continuing 
lifetime attachment to the 'labor force were exceptions to the norm. 
Thus, counseling and guidance '.for young women .of ' high school and* post- 
hi-gh scKool age .were predicatfejl on l^e assuii5)tion that thexr labor > , ' 
m^ket activity would, generally speaking, be temporary . 

^ , What this volume will demoistrate is 'that the- dogma of an earlier 
genefration would be c6unterproducti7?e for young women reaching adulthood 

^in-the seventies. ,While the Voman graduating from high'schdol or 
college in 1917 will in all likelihood marry and haye a couple of 
children-, she will affso probably spend a major portipn* of her life at 
work in the labor mariet. To be sure, for most women,' the ^birth of- a 
first child will be^ associated-vith a withdrawaS^ffbm the labor force, . 
but only tei!5)orarily'. For a vari-ety of reasons, women will probably 
maintain ties to ^the labor force to a degree unparalleled in the 

.history of this country. To fail to make this clear .to the current 

^generation of young women approaching adulthood i^ tp do £ disservice 
both to th^^d to^ the society at large •» The adolescentr woman must 
be encoura^d ta adquire job related skills th^t will serve her for a. . 
lifetime of work activity, ^ , ^ . ;^ ^ 



PLAN OF.^ VOLUME ' > - ' - ' " 



^The studies in this volume provide the empirical basi$- for and ^a^^^^ 
.Elaboration of the thesis .presented above.' .Based on a coit5>rehen?iye;;/'?* 
set or data qbtained through personal interviews with a national sample 
of young women over the period 1968 tp 19T3, they aU focus either /of' 
aspects of the labor, .market^ experience of the current generation o^f^' 
young women or on facet's of their lives Uhat have s.ubstantial . 'Kf: 
relationship^ to their labor market activity. ^ , v, 

' ''^ ' * > ' ' . ^ 

The- remainder of this*^hapter • deserib.es the d'ata base an*;jpresents ■ 
an overview of the patterns of change in the- lives df the younp'Kpmen 
over the f ive-'yeaf period covered by the ' study as well -as higliliihts 
from the various chapters. Chapter 2 examines/an aspect. of -fihe prepa- • 
ration fott-the worl^ of work^^college attendance. More..stecifically , 

■ i\investigates the factors associated witl^. desires and ejpeftt^tions 
for higher ^ucation, as well as actual college .attendance. The^factoVs 

.determining the quality-of th6 institutipn ' a Voman- attends' are. also 
explored. ITsese are inrpoiiant topics since- they have- -prbf dundJ ' ' • *' 



implioetions 2"or.t,6e future labor market behavior ard experience ^of > 
the young women. / * I ^ ' 

Chapter > focuses on the labor force dynamics eSsociated Vith 
withdrawal ffom'-and' reeritxT' into the labor* force' whe n a , woman. bears , 
her fir&t child. „This chapter studies #^n great detail a point in the. 
life> cycle th^t he,s iieretofore b^en examined only super fic^^aliy', and 
suggests several, socioeconomic rationaJ.es for the d:.ffei;ences* between 
white and bli^k behavior patterns. 'It also providers dramatic evidence 
of ti:je stTom^ labor force attachment 'of many young iiothers. 



Shi ft i|t|g somewhat from^curi;ent to prospective ].abpr force . , 
activities',; Cn^pter ^ explores the characteristics , of young women that 
are assoq^-a'^ed. witfi the choice of an "atypical*' occupation^ I.e. ^^one 
traditiOHoiiy'ponsldey.ed to be a Vgiale. occupation."!] The*eha^ter also 
sebks t,o.Vst:ei>tain whether young women are anticipatling kinds of work 
in which '.'future demand is expected to* be strong. Also: employing the 
longer time, span* Chapter 5 addresses the question of >rhether 'inves-tmefnt 
in 'on-t'^fe* Job' training is related to- an expectation of long-term 
•attachment* to- the labor force.. T|iat is, are women who antJicipat'e^ 
extensiire lifetime"' labor for^ie attachment more likely than their less 
committed counterparts ' to take jobs with larger training components^ 
(and lower initial Wages)? ^ . ' ' 

Chapter^ 6 analyzes some of the, causes as well as .the consequences 
of migration,, fpr the ecpnomib welfare. ®f young women and their families. 
'The importance of Jhis topic is indicated by the fact that about one- 
third of the young women were living in a, different county Or 
metropolitan area in 1973' than in 1968* - . 

' ""^ ' 

Marital disruption is another phenomenon that affects the lives 
of surprisingly 'large numbers of young women. ' About 12 percent of t):ie 
white wdheh and, more than 30 percent, of' the black who were married at 
any time\between 1968 hxid *19I3 "experienced a/ separation or, divorce 
^during that, five-yekr period/"^ Chapter T examines sofhe pf the determi- 
nants of mariteuL disruption, and^euLso analyzes in some detail the ^ 
shO^t rur\economic consequences /or^the women ^and their children. '"^ 
longitudinal nature of the data make them ideal for this kin^ of 
analysis, for on^ can follow the same young women from an intact 
marriage, through the disruption transitiofo pj^cess, and intc/ the 
early phases of postdisruption life:. --^^ • y ' 

k. . : • ' ., ■ ■. . . 

• THE NATIONAL D3 NGI'iyi)INAL SURVSYS OF YOUNG WOMEN _ 



The 



The Sample \ - ■ ■■ ' ■ ' 

Vn. early 1968, the'U.S. Btireau of th^, Census, und^r cdntrapt with 
the' mploymen't^ and Training A^i^istrat'ion of the U.S. Department' of 
Labo^ interviewed a n&tionally .representative qrosa-'section of 5,159 > 



young wom^ii aged ih to 2h^ including 3,638 white and 1,^59 black 
respondentia.^ Black wome^i were deliberately over sampled to provide 
e sufficiently' large number of blacks for statistically reliable 
racial comparisons.^ These women were reinterviewed each year through 
"1973. The interviews, included extensive batteivies of questions 
relating to their education, employment, family life and a host of 
other characteristics that wiere hypothesized to affect or reflect 
labor market experience. 3 

As of the 1973 survey, fully 'U,l42U of the original 5,159 
respondents were still being interviewed, representing 85.8 percent of 
the original sample — 86.5 percent of the whites and Qh.3 percenj>-^ 
the blacks. Thus, reflecting the' diligent field work of the^^rtireau of 
the Census, attrition from the sample has been relatively^ low and no 
major nonresponse biases are^knovn to exist. Appendixxfable lA.l 
presents in soine detail the relatively minor *varia^ir6ns in response , 
rates by selected characteristics for this sampl^g^etween 1968 and, 
1973. > ' 



Reflecting the samplijig procedures xitilized by the Bureau of the 
Census; both the separate black and white samples as well as the' 
combined race sample niust be appropriately weighted in ordei; to provide 
accurate population estimates. For this reason, unless otherwise 
specified,, all *of the tabular and miativariate analyses. in' this volume 
ffr^ based: on' weighted data, powever , /in all of the tabular and multi- 
variate mi^terial the "number of respondents" -refers to the imveighted 
number of}(^pung- women in the^ sample studied.- " ' ' 



TThe interviews with these ypung women have continued beyond the 
1973 intej|view round. . Relatively brief telephone, interviews have been 
accompliyfled in 1975 'and 1977 and'a lengthy personal interview will be 
complet'edJin 1978. Additiona^Siriterviews with this cohort are being * 
cantempla|ed^ for ,1979, 198l 'andNJ^^, 

Tji'eifetiQnal Longitudinal ^^^gtJrveys also include' continuing 
-intervie^ with threes .other>t5horts : men ^5 to 59 and ik to 2k years- 
of age v^^n first intervie^d, in 1966, and women aged 30 to hk years 
vhen.fii?|t interviewed in 1967. S^e The National Longitudinal Surveys 
Handbook'! Center for Human Resource Research, The Ohio State University, 
August 1^76, for a complete, description of these stirveys. *^ Sp 

'M ' ' ' -^^^ • . ' ' ^ ^- . ' 

. ' • P^l'j^ detailed description CKf the sampling, interviewing and 
,^estimai|h4 prOpedureus, see Appenddrx A; The overall sample also 
included; 62 ^spondents of races otlier than white or black who are ■* 
included iOji^Jm^r^alyses of this volume. * \' 




fcomplete interview schedules for the* 1968^ and 1973 siirveys 
are iiic&uded at the encj of the volume . 
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nature of th'e Data * ' ^ \ 

The uniqtieness ^of the National Longitudinal Surveys r^ts y/the 
"P^inei naiure of the' data; that is, information -is provideaML^ 
liojfiber of ;points in.time fpr the same group of, respondent s^^hus , it 
is possible to examine in some detail the dynamics of a yo<mg woir^n's 
'activities. For ejcample, from an employment perspective^ ^on^ -can^ follow 
a' woman Job by Job through the 1968 to* 1973 period, j0ne can also^view 
^changes in her educational activities and in her f^mly and household 
status • Obviously, all of these and other behavior patterns "can be 
cjuxt'aposed/ depending on one's research intere^s, v'ith,a view to 
ascertaining the relationships that e'xist'bptn at a giveh point in. * ♦ 
time and, over time. In this context, the/longitudinal character of 
the data permits one to go' much further/in establishing directions Qf 
causation than is possible'with cross-sectional data. For example, the 
fact .that iattitudes or psychological o^^^entations measured at pne point 
iii time are related to subsequent beh'avipr increases the likelihood tliat 
the attitude is conditioning rather than merely reflecting the^ 
behavior. * 

.A number 6f the chapters iu this volume, tdke advantage of this 
ur^^iae longitudinal dimension <xf the .data set. The chapter on college 
attendance follows young women from their final high school year ^ 
through the early posthigh-schopl ^ears , comparing the likelihood of ^ 
college attendance for women with»different b^kgroun^ jchar act e^:i sties. 
The following ' chapter^, which focuses oh wojrk activity surrounding th^* . 
first t>irth event , exaSaines the ability of yomeri to attain their ■ 
prebirth wage and occupational' status in; theiV f^^^t postbirth Job; 
an analysis that is possible^ only with a data set which follows the same 
women over a period of time. 

Chapter 6, which exapiines the socioeconomic determinants'-'and . 
consequences of gepgrd^iiuc mobility, also utilizes longj.tudinal aspects 
of the data set by coiiiparing locational characteristics' of'the sajne 
womeri at *(^if ferent points in time, examining in particular, income and 
work-related characteristics of the respondents before and after the 

.moves. Without the 'temporal dimensions of, the data* set*, much^of this 
analysis would not be possibly. Finally ,~tTxe"TIL"S~dAta make it possible 
to "examine in great detail Socioeconomic determinants and consequences 
of the Aarital disruption process. Thus* most of the analyses in this 

'volume are heavily contingent on th'e availability of pahel data an^d, as 
such, could not have been as successfully accomplished with standard 
cross-sectional data and methodological procedures. 

• • • . 

1968 to 1973:- A DESCRIPTIVE OVERVIEW , . ' 

^ ' , ** ' ""^ " ^ ' 

.-For a substantial portion of the- cbhort of young'^women under 
consideration in this volulhe,-the years, between, 1968 and 1973 represent, 
a period of maturaticJn.. The youngest five-year age giipupy all of" 



' Khom ;wbre i,n,.their teens when the stu(^; began, were 19 to 2^ 19T^J 
'Thus, for many of these women, the- fiye-year interval encompas^sed 
leaving school^ labor m$»rket entry, marriage or the forming of other . 
penoahent relaUonsUips^ and fchildbearing, ^ ' . 

^ In 'addition ^to this maturational process, the .I968 to 1973' 
period is often feir to^be^a pez^iod .of significant social change 
which might be evidenced by changes in family format ion^'patterns , work 
behavior, and attitudes ^*or women.-of a given age. For t^|3 jjeason, 
in addition to highlighting overall trends for the entire NLS young 
woman »'s cohort over the half deoade; ' separate comparisons are made, 
J where appropriate,- between women who wete 20 to 2^, in I968' and those 
of the s.ame ages in 1973. • ^, . * ' ' p 

ChgnRes .in Hoasehpld and FamilyZ^tatus^ / * / ' ' 

^ Figure 1.1 highlights in a 'summary iftanner many %f the matiirational 
pa^tterns of change • The proportion oT the 'cohort enrolled in school 
declined from 52.1 to>l3.^ percent for the white young women and from 
^•2-to i3/3 percent for\ their black counterparts.^ Paralleling' this ^ 
decline, there were majofc shifts 'in "household ^and. marital'^patterns , as 
evidenced by. the. sharp decline in the pr.oportions of young*women living 
with their parents and .the concomit^t. increase in the percentages who** 
were married. As may be noted in Tables 1.1 and 1.2, there are ' 
significant racial vqi-iati^ns in. some of these changes . \ Whereas 'in 
1968 the household compositions and marital statuses of '^he young- blacic 
and white womeh are somewhat similar, by 1973 there are drama^tic - ^ 
distinctions . In 1973, .^2 percent of the black women had. never been ^ * 
married and 17 percent were -eii^er ^arated, divort/ed or widowed, • 
compared Vith only 27 and 6 ^^rcen^, respectively, for the white women.; 
Whereas two~thirds of . the white women are in an* intact jnarriage, only 
two- fifths of the black women are living with husbands. Parallel . 
differences between blacks and whites: are evident in the data on house- 
hold st^l^. Black women in 1'973 are somewhat more likely than white - 
to' be .living with their *par6nts and* are tvlce. as likely to be* in a 
^living 'arrangement ' that does i^t' include 'either parents qr a husband.-* 
These data suggest that from the perspective of living arrangements., - 
^the transition to adulthood for the average black woman may be far 
more complex than f'or Iter white^'-coiinterpart . They also suggest that ^ 
substantially "greater propor^^ions of yeung adult blac)c women need 
employment as a 'primary means of supporting themselves during thi^s •. 
difficult transitional period. ^ • ' . * . , 



Because of the many sc3cial and economic differences between the 
black and white young women, virtually all of th% discus'sioh in this 
and subsequent chapters will be based on separate racial a^mlyses. 
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T(iV andB) Trends in. Selected SociodefflPgraphic^Cnaracterrstics 
for imite anji ^J^^ck J/omen, 1968»to 1973 
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'Table 1.1 Change in Household Structure between 1968 and 1973,, by Race^ 

• . ' (Percentage .distributions) 





1 — ^ ^ 












Household status 1968 
m -Si 






Household status 1-973 




Vertical 
percentage 
distribution 


Number of ^ 
r^'spondents 


Total 
percent 


Lived with 
parents^ . 


'Lived Vi-th 
~t~Kusband 


F5,* , 

OthIr 








■ ■ VffllTES ? 




< 


Total oi- aferag^ 
Lived with parents^ 




100. :o . 


' 20.5 


61* .,2 


15. 1» 


100 -b 


.1,930 


100. 0 


■ 31.6 


55^3 , 


' 16.1 


62. 2 


Lived- with husband 


' ,981 


ioo.o 


2.2 


■ .90.3 


"J 

7.5 


- ■ ^0.0 


OthQr ' ' 


:V. '235. 


100.0 


■ . ?: :h 


■ ' 57.9 


^39.7 


7.9** ' 








BLACKS 






Total or average 


1,230 


100-. 0 


. 28. 6 


' •• 39.1 


32.2 


100.6 


4 Lived' with parents^ 


■ 796 


100. 0 


1»0.5 


31.3 


,28,2 


63.2 . 


* Lived/with husband 


--• ^39 


100 


.6.U - 


67-. 9 • 


25.7 


20.9 


Other . - ; . 


195 


100.0 


■ id.u . 


32.6.- 


. 57.0 


■ ' ' 15.8 •' 



V 



a 
b 



Universe consists of respondents, who jwere interviewed in 1968 undl973. . . 

Includes verysinall percentages^tle^s than 2 peroe&t)' of respondents living with parents^ 

and husband* . ' . . , ' 
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Table 1. 




(Percentage distributions) 



* 1 ■* 

1 

, j 

Marital status 1968 


* 

Number of 
respondents 






Marital status 1973 


t 


• Vertical 
percentage , 
distribution 


Total" 
percent 


"hever 
f married 


Married, .spouse 
present or absent 


Separatecl, djvorced 
or widowed 










^ . ' - ■ miTES 






' Tot^l' ofr average 




100,0 


' 21. i 


. ,.66.2 • 




■ 6.1i, , 


lOQ.O . 


Nevei;^ married 

Marrxei, spouse 

present or .absent*^ 


> 

1,06k 


lOO'-O 
100.0 


, 'hi.Q 
0.0 


-53.9 ^; 
• 91.3 




■ ' k.2 \ ' 
8.6 ' ^ 


• 65.5 
32.3 


* Separated, divorced ^ 
.^^r widowed » \ 


.. ' m 
■ 67 


* lod;.p' 


, 0.0 


59.2' 




ko.k . 
■ -^- 


' 2,.0 








BLOCKS 




— : ' :??7 ■ 

■ - '1 .. 


C>Total or average ' 


l-,2"30 


* lOD.cr 


ui.-r 






■ l6.7 


100. 0 


J* Never Carried * . 


"^898' - 


100.0 , 


58.6 


• X 33. 




- 8.1 


71.1 


/Married, spous§ • ^ 
/present 'or absent j 

Separated, divorced. 1 
or • if i do wed * I 


291 

* 


100,0: 
•100.0 


0.0 

0.0 


66.8 

• 26.9. \, 




33.2 V • 
71.6 ■ • • ' 


■ 25. If' / 



a Universe consists respondents whOA/ere intei^viewed In 1968 and 197-3, 



While a comparison of statuses at jx;st two points in time five 
years. aj)art is an obviou? ^simplification of the dynamics of change, 
there is one other major point worth noting in Tables 1,1 and 1.2. 
Whereas black women were less likely to move into a marriage during 
the half decade, they were much more. likely to move out of marriage. 
About one-tenth ^of the white women who were married in 1968- were 
either separated, widowed or divorced in 3.973, compared with one-third ; 
of their black counterparts* This leurge and 'growing group requires 
special employment-related assistance, ia fact highlighted in Chapter 7* 

» - • - * , - - 

.Tables 1.3 and 1,U suggest that these cohort trends in changes 
in family and' mariteil status represent more than. just, an aging. process. 
Comparing' black and white young women who were ^0 to 2k years* of age 
in 1968 Vith women the same age in 1973 ^ certain 'secular trends may 
be noted. There appears to be a trend iibward delayed marriages as* 
indicated by higher proportions never married in 1973 and lowj^r pro- 
portions married and living with their husbands. Also, the proportion 
of women age 20*to 2k who were separated or divorced increased over the 
five year period. All of these changes are consistent vith the 
significantly greater proportions of white and black women living in . 
'''other"' household relationships — not yith parents or a husband. Indeed;^ 
['"by 1973, about 19 percent of white and fully a third of black 20 to 2k 
yeeO" old women were -not living with either their .parents or their 
spouse^ On average, these women presumably may have a greater need ^' 
for self 'earned income than women living in- other household 
eu'ramg^meilts , * ^' - - 

Paralleling these rather dramatic changed in household and marital 
status. are sharp increases in the percentage of women with children, 
Figufe**l,l' depicts- the overall trend, -and T^ble 1.5 describes the 
pattern^ in greater detail. The percentage of white'women who have had 
at least one child increases from slightly under one-fourth to ^ibout / 
one-half during the fivfe-year period, apd the corresponding proportion 
of black women increases *from one-third^o abou* twQ-thifds. The data 
indicate t&at this "chiidbearing period is far from complete — consistent, 
with the knowledge that the younge'st women in 'the study ^are only 19 
years of age as of 1973. Over 6G percent of the white and 50 percent 
of ''the black women whb had no children in 1968 still had not. gi van birth 
by 1973. , . V 

Table 1.6 indicates somewhat more fully the demographic transitidn 
process these women are ^currently undergoing. " Only about 6 percent of 
those white women who were 15 to l9 in 1968 had borne a child as of * 
that date. By 1973, about 36 percent of this group^> had -borne at least 
one child. Shifting momentarily from one age..group to another,- 
between 19!58 arid 1973* the proportion of women who 'were mothers 
among those who were 2G to 2k in 19^6 increased from about k3 to • 
71, percent ♦ , . - , ^ ■ • ' • 

Whereas the above 'represents the 'increase in Brotherhood due to 
aging per se^ a not surprising phenomenon, the seciileu: change for^ 



Table- 1.3 Household Structure for Selected^Age Groups in 1968 

' ■ .and 3.973, bj^ Racea 

(Percentage- distributions) 



"Household structure 


1968.. ^'.^ 


—> — * 7- 

1973 • • 


• Age 15-19 


Age '20-2k 


Age 20-<;2U 


Age 25-29*^ 


> 




WHITES 




• Number of respondents 


l',571. 


1,301 


- 1,571 


1,301 


Total perc'ent 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


^ ' b 
Lived vith parents 


. 86.0 ■ 


28:9 


26u9 


7.0 


Lived with hus*band 


9.0 


- -58.1 


5U.3 


80.2 


j Other^ 


'h.9 


13.0 


18.7 • 


12.8 






BLACKS 




, Nuniber of respondents 


686 


1;26 


686 


^ 1;26 


Total percent 


100.0 • 


190. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Lived-^ith parents^ 


80.9 


3U.9 ■ 


' 33.7 • 


' ■ 16.2 


Lived" with husband . 


7.7-- 


Ul.-O 


32.9 


51.2 


] Oth^ 


11. U 


. 2I+.I 


33.5 


32.6 



a Universe consists of respondents who were interviewed in 19^8 and 

-1973. ' ' •■ • 

b Ir^cludes very small percentages of respondents living with parents 
and**husband. - ^ ^ 
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Tabie l.U •. Marital Stattis for Selected Age Groups in I968 and 

^' 1973, by Racea , 

(Percentage distribution^) 













Mflrl+-al status 


1968 * ■ 


1?' 


W 


Age 15-19 


kg/S '2Q-2k 


Age 2O-2U 


Age 25-29 






' WHITES 






^ 1,571^ 


•1,301 


l',571 


1,301 


Total percent , 


100.0 


100'. 0 \ 


100.0 


100.0 ' 


Never married 


88.6 


'3l4.i. 


37.8 


lo.p.l ■ 


■ Married, Qpo^'ise 




/ 61.8 






present qr absent 


• 10 .'7 


56.5 


81.9 


S'^parated, divorced 










or vidoved 




u.o ' ' 


' 5-8 


8-0 

« 




-BIACKS 


Nimb'^r of resp9»^der:ts 


- *686 


' U26 


• • 686 


#1^26 


Total pprc<*nt . 


100.0 . 


100.0 


. 100.0 


300.0 


Nf've''' married " 


88.6 


liU.l 


52.9 


2?. 7 


Mnxried, spnusf* 










presert or "absent 


10.7 


U8.0 


35.5 • 


53.7 


Separated, divorced 










or widowed ' 


•0.7 


> .. 7-9 ^ 

* 


11.6 


23,5, , 



t ' * - d? 

a . "ni-^'-erse consists '^f, resp^nd'^nts interviewed In 1968 and 1973. 



TaSle 1-5 "^Change in "Parental Status between 1968 and 1973, by Race^ 

(Percentage distributidns,) 



PaxentaJ. status 1968 


- 

•Number of 


' -ParentaO. status 1973 


Vertical ' * 
percentage 
distribution 


Tptal 
l^rcent 


■ No , ' 
ciiidreri' 


, Youngest ' 
preschool 
(0 to'Ji.) 


* Youngest 
sfchool ajge , 
(age 5 or over)- 










WHITES „ ', 




< 


Total or average - 




100.6 


50.3 


U2.I 


-1.1 


^ iod.o , 


No children 


2,U36 


' 100.0 


' '63.8 


36.0 ■ 


0.2 . 


78. U 


Youngest preschool ' 














(age / 


691 


100.0 


. 1.3 


6U.1- 


\ 3U.6 ■ 


21.1 


Youngest school age " 












e - 


isjiQ 5 or oveip) 




100.0 


0.0 


57.3 •• 














BLACKS * 






Total or average ^ * ' 


1,2'29 *. 


IQb.O" 


35. U 


52.8 


11.8 '' 


. ' 100.0 • 


No children 


8U7- ■ » 


- 100.0- 


50.9 


U8.7' 


' - -; O.U. 


• 67':-5 


Yoiingest preschool 


c 

V •• •'' 












(age 0-U) ^ 


- • . 369 


' 100.0- 


,'-3.3^. 




33.2^ 


• 31-. 1 


Yotingest school age. 














(age 5 or over): '-^ ' 
• 




100.0 


o.b 

*• 


> 10. i 


89:6' . 


1^3 



a Universe consists of respondents '\rtio werq interviewed in 1968 and '1973*. , 



Table. 1.$ , Jarefttai* Status for Selected Age- Groups in 1968 and 
• ' 1973, by Race^ 

> , (Percentage distributions)^ * 



Parental status ^ 

r 


' ^1966 


■19' 


[3. 


>6e 15-19 


Age 20-2l^ 


Age 2Q-2> 


Age 25-29 




WHITES 


Number of rfe^spondenis 
Total perc^t ' 


1,576 


1,301 


1,570. ' 


i-,3oi:^ 


100.0- ^ 


.100.0 


' 100.0- 

• 


• 100.0 


^0 children 


' 9i*.3 ^ 




6U.2 ■ 


28.9 


Youngest j^eschbol 
iage 0-4; 


» 

5.6 


UI.3 


3U-J5 


• 55.5 


Youngest school age 
( aee 5 or* over ) * 


0.1 . 


1.2 

f 


■ 1.3 


15.6 




• • BLACKS 


Number ,of respondents 




^25 '~ 


686 


i+25 


Total pel*cent 


100. b 


100.0 ' 


100. 0 


100.0 


No children' 


82.8 


"- i+2.8. 


1+1.6 


23.2 ' 


Youngest presehooK" 
, • (age 0-U) 


17.2 




■ 55.2 


53.2 


youngest school age 
(age 5 or over) 


0,0 


3tl • 


. v3.2 


'23,5' 



a tbiver^e consists of respondents who were iftterviewed dn I968' and, 
.1973. ' • . ' - - ' . 
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given' age group over ^the five-year period is actually in, the opposite 
direction. Among white women, the proportion of 20 to 21* year- olds 
without children increased fairly sharply from 57 to'Sh percent, , / 
cojasisteni with the marriage and household information noted earlier* 
This trend towards <:hildleSSness or a later average age for child- * . 
bearing has- major implications for tlje proportion of young adult 
women who can be expected to seek employment now and in- the years 
ahead. *' ' , * - • , . 

While the longi-^udinal dimensions of the NLS do not permit 
meas\iring s^cula^j changes in the fertility patterns of women age 25 
to 29 in. 1973, there is one im'portaiit point concerning this .group 
worth noting. Since the average black woman in the original lU-to 
2U-year-old .cohort began her childbearing ,at a somewhat earlier ' 
she* is now further, along in her Yamily building process than^her 
white coxmterpart • That* is, ao examination of the distrijnition of 
25-;t'0 29-year-old black and white women by parent stat^us^^indicates , 
that even though a slightly higher proportion of^^'^e black women have 
borne a child by 1973; a significantly liigher proportion of those 
with children now have a youngest child of school age (about 31 
percent for black 25- to 29-year-old women compared with only '22 
percent for th^ white women). This evidence strongly supports the 
notion (documented in some detail in Chapter 3) that this generation 
of black women intend to have only, a limited niamber o~f children "and 
either are or soon will be seeking meaningful employment opport\inities 
for a lifetime of work. ' * " 

Changes in Jjabor Foree Participation 

Whereas the association between childb^aringand employment status' 
may be noted from the overall 'labor force participation rates and the 
percentages of women with children described in Figuir.es 1,1 and 1,2, * 
the impact of the birth event and of chkneces* in child' status may be . 
more directly noted in Tabl6 1?7«' Women who w^re withouj^^^^ildrenNboth 
in 196$ sind 1973 had by far the sharpest incredses in labor force ^' 
participation during the period. In I96B .their rates were only 
moderartle, Reflecting their yovinger Average age 'and greater school 
enrollment 'rates. By 1973, tlie majority of these w6men had entered - 
employment. In all liicelihood, many in this -group will show significant 
but temporary declines in their labor force partLsipation in the 
immediate years ahead as they enter their childbearing yeard. White 
women .who had their fit'st child between I968 and\S73 evidenced sharp 
declines in participation, whereas black ^t^omen in tli!Iisk cateerorv 
evidenced a modest increase in DarticiDation.' Even 'thb^sh etll at these , 
women had k child of preschool a^?e iri the home, about ^S^ercent of* the 
white women and 57 Dercent of the black were in the labor force at the 
time of their 1973 interview. '^This errouD is analyzed in'^deiail in 
Chapter 3. Finally, women. who had their first, child before 1968had 
minor ijicre'ases in paVticipatioa during the period, partly reflecting 
aging of their youngest chi-ld. White labor force participation 
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1.2 (A arid B) Trends in Selected Socioeconomic Characteristics 

for Wliite and Black Women, 1-968 to 1973 



WHITES CA) 



In labor force 




_ - - - • Plan 
to work 
* at age 33 



Employed 
"Ifull time- 



EloACKS (B) 



Plan to work 
" — at age' 35 



In " 
labor -force • 



-20 - 
1D~ 



Employed 
---^11 time 
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* 196& . 1969 



;19T0 

Survey Year 
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Tabie 1-7 'Parental Status and Labor Force Transition between 1968 and 1973, by Race^ 



Parental status * \ 


Number of 
'respondents 


Comparispn of I968 and 

,1973 labor foi^ce stat^is 
• • • 

(aercentaKe distributiions) 


Labor force 
p.articipation rate 






To,tal» 
^"p'erdent 


D^it 1968> 
in 1973 


' In ,1968 
out 1973 


Out .1968 
out 1973 


In 1966 
in 1973 


1968 


1973 


Change ■ 
1068-107^ 










. WHITES"'' 








Total or average 


"3. 12? 


-100.0 


29. it ' 


■ 16,5 


*2j'.0 


31.1 


lt7.'6 


6o.it 


+12.8 


Had no -children by 1973 


"1,518 


100.-0 


ho ^5 

■m 


■ ; 8.^ 


llA.0- 


37.3 


1^5.5 


77.8 


+32.3 ■ 


HAd. f*irst nhi 1 d hp'hv^a*an 




















> 1968 and ic>73 ' • 

* 


^01 


100. a 




c 3it:i 


2lt-.2 


26.8' 


60.9 


ltl.7 


■ -19.2 • 


'Had first child before . 


















r 


1968 


708' 


100/0 


22.it 


■ "12. 9 


lt2.lt 


22.3 


35.2 


ltlt.7 


+ 9'. 5 




- • • BLACKS . - ■ ' 


Total or 'average f 


*1,215' • 


IPQ.O 


, 29.9 


13.9 , 


-2^3 


31^9^ 


lt5.8 


■61! 8 


+16 ;o 


<Had no Children by I973 


^21 


100.6 


ltl.3 


6.9' 


•22&'0 


2g.'8 


36.? 


71.1 


. +3lt.lt • , 


Had first child between. 




















1968 and 1973 


Ull' . 


lOGT.O 


26.6."' 


. 17.0*" 


26.1 


30.3 


ItT.it 


•56.9 


+ 9.5 


Bad first child- before 
• 1968 ' ' • ' ' 


\ 383 


100:0 




. 17.9 . 


°25.1 


35:6 


53.5 


.57.0 


+ 3.5 



niverse'* consists of respondents wfia were interviewed $6^,1968 and 1973. 



rates for this group increased about 9 percentage points compared with 
a more modest increase ibf 3 percentage points Ydr the blacks. 

^ " , . , ' ' • 

The' longitudinal character of the data set may be utilized to 
probe somewhat further into the dynamics Qf thi's labor force transition. 
For^ example, while ^he labor -force participation i*ate-for all white 
women in the sample increased by about 13 points between" the_1968 an'i 
1973 interview dates, in actustlity about l^^ercent of the women were 
in the ^ labor' force in 1968 ^d out in 1973* Conversely ^ 29 p^^rcent were' 
out in 1968 but' had^ entered by 1973*^ For the black women, labor forqe 
participation increased by l6fpoints representing a "netting out^' of 
the 30 perce'nt who entered the^ labor force and ik percent who exited. 
These estimates are, of course, gross understatements of the actual 
flows into and out of the- labor force during the peariod, as a given 
indi victual qould well have had numerous such moves during the five-year 
period. ^ - , 

The above patt^^-ns are usisfui for describing the general nature 
of the a'ssociati-^n between work and childbearing. They also demonstrate 
that whenever one generalizes about such patterns for a group as 
diverse as -a full cross-seQtion" of young women, one ♦must be -aware 
that there are substantial numbers of individuals whose experiences 
run cqunter to- the described pattern* It may well be that these 
divergent grpiips, f^rom program and policy perspectives, represent 
individuals with special and different needs. For exaiitple, it is not 
unreasonable to speculate that tlte 15 percent of all white women and 
27 percent of all blaclc women who gave birth to a. first child between 
1968 and 1973- 'and entered the labor force durin g that period represent . 
women with a very high commitment oV strong' economic need to work. 'As 
such, they may well be especially worthy of careful analysis. 

Much of the above discussion has highlighted chajiges in "both 
demographic and labor force characteristics of young women associated* 
with the maturation pi*o^ss as well ^s ^secular changes. The oVerall 
labor force partieipa:^fon- changes' cited^^argely reflect changes in 
household and family structure.* Focusing once agaili- somewhat more 
narrowly on the- 20- 'to' 2l|-year-old groups in 1968 and 1973, some rather 
dramatic short term secular changes may be'noted." The oversQ-Tlabor 
force participation rate for white 20 to 2h year olds increased from 
about '58 to 66 percent in the short five-year period (Table 1.8). 
It is to be noted that- this secular cAnage does not reflect a' demo-' 
graphic phenomenon but rather, a dramatic 11 point increase in the 
psLTticipation^ rate of 20- .to 2i*-year-old women with children between 
the survey Af^teSft A .smaller, but still notable trend was eviden^^jjjL for 
black wopen, ^ Thus, independent. of , all the demogriaphic factors noted 
earlier ,^ there have been major changes in the willingness and desire of 
young women* with children to participate in the labor force. - • 

Several secular trends have been documented or at least, alluded 
to above. They include, apparent changes in patterns of ^lousehold khd 

' .. /'^ " ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ . . ^. ■* • - IT 

' '. • . * 



Table 1.8 'Labor Force Participation Rates i for Seieoted Age , 

. , Groups in I968 and 1^73, W Race and Parental Status^ - 



Parental status 


. 

1968. 


* 1973 


Age 15-1^ 


Age 2O-2V 


Age 2O-2I4 


Age 25-29. . 


i 


WHITES 


Number of respondents 




1,290 . 


•i,56l4 


1,290 


; Total or averag.e 


'k2.k 


57.8 


• ^5.7 - 


53.1* 


-Child on survey date 


36,6 


3k.k 


■1*5.5 


I4I.I • 


No child on survey 
date ' ♦ . y 


I42.T 


15:5 


77.0 


81*'. 2 




- BLACKS 


Number of respondents 
Total or avera^ 


679 ■ 


kl9 • 


679 . 


I4I9 


3,8.2 , 


■ 60.5 


62.8 ■ 


61.7 


CTiild on survey date 


'■".52.2 


51.1* , 


- 57.2 


• 57.2 


No chil.d on survey 
date 


35.2 


^5.7 • 


71.2 


76.9 



Universe consists of respondents who were interviewed in I968 and 
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family relationships, changes in childbearing patterns a's" well as 
' secular increases in working propensities.- All of "these factors 
undoubtedly represent components of the generally ajQknoviedged movement 
towards greater equality between the .sexes in the rights and 
responsibilities of .adulthood. * . ' " 

Changes ig Other Work-Relafed Characteristics f ^ 

' Not only was there a significant net movemeitt, into the latior ^ 
force between I968 andv4.973, but for those women working at both ^ 
points in time^the're is some, evidence of occupational upgrading 
r/^ during that period. As ii?ay be noted in Table 1.9, the proportion of^ 
^ployed white women in professioijal jobs increas*ed from about 15 to' 
22 percent. For black women the increase was- from .about 6 to 12^ 
percent. For bcjth white and black women, there were increases in- 
other white collar employment and significant declines in employment 
in service occupations. For whites, -mucji of the occupational upgrading 
reflected the movement out of school by Vomen who were employed 

-at both. points in time, as evidenced by significant increases in 
professional and other white collar ''emgloyment for 15 to 15 year olds 
between-1968 and 1973 but only marginal increases for 20 to' '^U year 
olds. For blacks, occupational upgrading was more evenly divided 
between women who were aged 15 to 19 in J.968 and -women who were 20 to 

.2U, reflecting at least in- part the more decayed entry of blacks into 
the nonstudent labor force.' < * 

Coincident with the occupational, upgrading were increases in 
real hourly wages (in I967 dollars), for- women of^both races who were 
working' in both years. For white^^ the increase was from $1.55 to 
$2.22, or- Us percent; for blacks, average hourly earnings* rose from ' 
$1.U8 to' $1,95,^ an increase of 32 percent. Thus, there is evidence 
^of increased earnings over time associated with -increased work 
exj«5ri^nce and, perhaps, with maturation per sie. This is^ue is 
considered in some detail in Chapter 5.5 



Two other factors normally considered to be associated with 
^ changes in labpr force participation^^levels " showed no significant. 

association with, changes in>ork in overvi'ew tables and thus are not 
> noted here. ^First, whil^ siibstantiaj. proportions of black and white' 
women {2k and 33^percent r.espectively) were^'living in a different 
county in 1973 thaji in 1968, th^e^jgre^-no differences in participation 
'levels -at this gross level of analysis. 'This issue is .consid^ered more 
carefully in Chapter. 6^^. Second, black and white women who evidenced 
a health condition in ;1968. and 1973 had labor force rates not signifi- 
cantly different" from women healthy at both points- in time. It should 
be noted that for both races, the. "ill health*' gi^oup is extremely 
small, representing only,2.7 ^percent of all'*white\and 3.5^percent of 
^ all- black women. * * „^ 



Table 1.9 Occupational Distribution for Selected 'Age Groups 'in 1968 and I973, by Rac^^ 



^ (Percentage distributions) 
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Occupational ^ ^ 


All respondents f 


. Za. 

--,S.Ke 


15-19 in 1968 


i Ase 


20-2lt in 1968 


distribution. 


I968 


1973 


■Change 
1968-1973 


1968 


1973 


Change 
1968-1973 


' 1968 
1 


1973 


Change 
1968-1973 


Number of respondents 
•Total Tp^^rcent 
• Professional 
Other white collar 
Blue collar • ' 
Service • 




?/HITES 






floe 

025 
100.0 

15.5 

lt.lt. 7 
10.5 

29^3 


825 

100'. 0 

22.1 

52.7 
11.2 

1^ 


* 

+ •6.6 
+ 8.0^ 
.+ 0.7 
.-15.3. 


361t 

loo^o* 
kk-.e 
li'1.6 


. 361t 
100.0 
15.2 

56.5 ■ 

•11.1 

;L7.3 


+11.1 

+11.9 
+ .l.lt 
-2lt.3 ^ 

■ 


1 i»15, 
100.0 

' 25.lt 
1*7.3 

11.8 
«.5.5 


^♦15 
100.0 . 
^9.3 
lt8;lt 
11.6 
.10.7 


+ 3.9- ' 
+ 1.1 

- 0:2 

- lt.8 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
^» Professional . ' • 
Other ijJiit^-sQollar ^ " 
Blue collar 
Sef^ce 










• BLACKS- 








273 
■100. 0 
■'6.2 
3lf.3 
21.lt 

37.9 


273 
-100.0 

39.8 
21.8 
,26. It 


+ 5.5 

+ 5.5- 
. + o.it 

-n.5 


103 
160.0 

'2.1 
. 36.3 

I6w6 ^ 
lt.5.0 ' 


. 103 
160.0 
7.1 
*'^%lt.3 
21.7 
26.8 


+ 5.0 
+ 8.0 
' + 5.1 ■ 
-18.2 ■ 


^- 155 
100.0 

9.6 

33.1 
25.5 
31.5 


155 
100.0 

15.5 
36.3 
23.5 

■ 2lt.7 


+ 5.9 
. + 3.2 

- 2.0 
• - 6.8 



a Universe* consists of respondents who. wer,e interviewed g^d.^employed in I968 and 1973. 



Some Perspect^ives on Attitude Changes ^ , 

-There is very little, evidence of unhappiriess with work among: those 
women in ovir. sample with the most extensive work attachment. Focusing 
on those women ^ployed in 1968 and 1973, fully 9Q. per9enit-**bf the white 
and 85 percent of the black vomen said they liked theif^''i9§8 Jobs 
(Table 1.10). "^here were only minor changes in- these feelings 'btetween ^* 
1968 and 197s as -the proportion who liked theiV Jobs "very dlucii" J 
declined about 10 percent$^e points during that period, being offset 
by a corresponding ris'e in. the proportion who . liked their jbS 
"somewhat/^ Also at thjs disaggregated level, it is Qf\so]^^e interest 
to note that wheresis fewer than 10 percent of those who liked ,their- 
Jobs in 1968 disliked their Jobs in 1973, more than 80 'percent of those 
who 'had disliked theit Jobs in 1968 liked them in 1973. -(There was no 
difference in tfie responses of 15*to 19 year olds in 1968 and 20 to 2U 
yiear olds irythis regard, There. are several possilhle explanations for 
this. FiySo,' unhappy wo^rkers are probal^ly more likely to leave the 
labor force if they have the option to do so. Second, unhappy workers 
undoubtedly are more likely to change Jobs in a search for more 
satisfactory working conditidns, ' 

In addition to the specific feelings'" of Job satisfaction of the 
working group of women, there is evidence of profound change between 
1968 and 1972 in the«attitudes ,of young women- toward the propriety of * 
iabor msirket activity on the part of mothers of young children -One. 
migh-^ anticipate sojsfer shJft toward Hore positive ^attitudes abo.ut work 
among young women £is they mature-, marry, and gain work experience.* " * 
However, of greatesjb interest is the 'Question * of whether there are 
secular /forces at.wdrk which have caused Vomen^with the same* ch'cirac- 
teristies to be m<jre pos^itively disposed toward york ^ut sj.de the home- 
Tat>le 1.11 provides s om^^^drSmatige vi dene e in this regard, / Within a 
given year (either I968 'or 1912) r^ere,is only weak evidence of 
shifts towards iaore ^positive woifk attitudes as one move's from younger 
to older respondents. However, if one ctagpares I8 to '21 or 21 .to 2if 
year 'olds across years, there are large shifts towards more positive 
attitudes. -For example, the proportion who believe that it is all 
.right for a ^oung mother to work ±f the husband and. wife agree increased 



6 • * ^ 

These are^tbe only two years in which this series of work 

attitude i^ems were asked. The'-questions read as follows: "Now 

like for- you "to- think about a -family* wUere there is a mother, a father 

who works .-full time and several children under school ag^. 4 trusted 

-relative /vrtjo can care for the chiljdren lives nearby. In xhis family 

-situation, 'how do you feel about ^ the mother taking a full time Job 

, outside the home? (a) ir it is absolutely necessary to make ends meet. 

(b) If she prefers to vork.and her husband agrees '(c)* If she prefers 

to work, but her husband does not paifticulariy like it-.".' 
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Comparison of Job Saitisfaction in '1968 and 1973, by.Race^'^ 
r ^ (Percentage distri^llj^s) 



'Feelings about 
1968 Job 


Number of 
respondents 


Feelings about 1973. .1ob 


Vert:j.cal 
percentage 
distribution 


Total 
percent 


Like 
much 


Like 
somewhat 


Dislike 


Total or average 
Like much 
'.Like somewhat*' 
Dislike 

Total or average 
Like'^much ' 
like'' sbmewhat 
Dislike 


• WHITS 




512 

301 , 


100.0 
100.0 
IGO.O 
100.0 


■51.2' 
56.3 
i+2,2' 
it6.7 


39.6 
36.3 

it6.5.V 
38,9 


9.2 
l.k 

11.3 
•lit. it 


100.0 
60.it 

29.6 M 
. 10.0 ■ 


- ' BLACKS 


200 ' 
108 • 

27 * 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 


it6.7 
53.5 
35.7- 
it2.6 


it2.5 ■ 
35.5 
57.9 ■ 
38.it 


11.1 " 
11.0 
6. it 
19.0 


100.0 
29.8 

15 . 6 . ^ 



a Universe consists: of - respond'ehts' who were- employed in 1968 and 1973/ 
b Job satisfaction is based on responses to the question: "How do you 
feel about the Job you have now?^' 
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Table l.-iUl' Percentage of Women with Positive Reactions^ to 

^ ' Work Role for Women^in 1968 and 1972,. by Age and ' 
Conditions of Work^^^^ 



"Age and, work conditions . * 

* * 


Percent with 
posi;Jiive 
response 


Percent with- 
positive 
response ^ 








lo to 21" vPAr*«; 






NurobpT of* Tf^^Tionr^^anl" ^ i 


± , ( DO 


1 7QQ 


All right to work if: 
• 






(l»)» economic necessity ' 
\d) nusD^ana and wife agree 
(3) even if husband disagrees 


91.2 

65.5 
12:0 


93.6- 
• 80.0 
21+.3 


21 to 2h years • . 






Number of respondents 


1,362 ' 


1,839 


All right to work if: 

« « ■ ^. 






(l) economic necessity 
- (2) husband *and .wife agree * 
(3) even if husband disagrees 


90.7 
, 66,7- . 
'12,6 


9»+.6 
83.1+ 
26.6 , 



a Universe cons^iBts of respondents who were interviewed* in. 

1968 and -1972. *^ ' ^ . . - . • , . 

b' Foe descriptions- of questions', see footnote 6. >. 




from 66 to 80 percent for I8 to 21 year olds ajid'from 67 to 83 percent 
for to 2h year olds in the four-year peripd. Large increases also 
occur iji the item asking if it is all right to work even if the husband 
disagrees. . * ' " t 

Table 1.12, which fociXses more narrowly on the responses of 
'ever-married women, sh^ows the same trends. When the question is whether 
labor market activity by the mother of young ^children is .appropriate 
if her husband agrees, the proportions of positive responses among 
(the same) white women increased sharply from about 68, to 85 percent* 
over the fourr-year period. The same pattern was found when married 15 
to 19 and 20 to 2k^ye8Lr olds were examined separately. Less dramatic 
iJlcreaSes occurred- for black women, reflecting the' higher level' 'of ^ 
positive responses by these women in*1968.. It is also of some interest 
to note- that whereas -only 12 percent of the white women who gave a 
positive response in 1968.had shifted to a negative response by 1972, 
fully 79 percent -of those who had a negative attitude in I968 had 
changed their positions by 1972* All of this suggests that there are 
sobial forces at worK that are altering women's basic perceptions of 
their role toward a- stronger work orientation. That these attitude 
changes are reflected in actual behavior will be evident from the 
analyses in seyeral of the -following chapters\ 

i 

' Highlights of the Volume and Some Policy Implications * . 

Th^resea^h pres'ented in thi-s volume focuses, directly and* 
indirectly,^ on questions, associated with the prospective lifetime 
wo^k at:tivities of women who are in their early adult years. - It is 
cjLear th^t a" sui^^tantial proportion of all such women, for varying 
reasons, will spend a major part of their lives in the labor force. 
This volume Considers sejveral factors associated with this trend, 
including the. educational and traiij^ing experiences^^of women now 
reaching adulthood, rationales associated with work attachment d;iring 
th£ early years of^^marriage, a^d the implicatiorrs of maritaJ. l)reakdown 
ami of family mobility, patterns for work and career. 

In several important ways, the potential quality^of the li^fetime 
work experience is contingent on the respondent's background. Not only 
do parental factors dir.ectly affect the .quantity and quality of a young 
woman's educational experiences (Chapter 2), th^y also have' a signifi- 
, cajit effect on the typ3 of career pa^h a woman plans to follow (Chapter^ 
h\. In addition, the direct' impact of parents on a daughter's 

durational desires, expectat'ioiis and actual experiences will 
ultimately alter both the quantity and quality of her adult work 
behavior. • \ * ^ ■ ^ 



We have found, not unexpectedly, that social class background, 
particularly parjental income*, is' a powerful determinant both of the 
likelihood of college attendance and of the quality of the college 
attended*. This social class factor operates by affecting a youth's • 



T^ble 1. 
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Comparison of Percentage ofc Women Who Feel It 'Is 
""Acceptable to- Work Full Time If Their Husbands Agree, 
1968 and 1972, by.Race^»^ > 



•Attitude 


1968" ■ •. 

< 


Nimiber of 
respondents 


Percent with positive 
■ attit-^de in 1972 


Vertical 
percentage 
distribution 






■^ITES 


Total or 


* 

average ^ 


1,151 . 


.85. 2- 


100 !o 


Positive 


attitude 




88.0""^' 


>7.6" • 


Negative 


attitude 


.c36k 


" 79.3 


N 32. 1» 






BLACKS 


•> 

Total or. 
Positive 


ave^rage 
attitude 


mm 

296 ■ 


91. i» 
93.. 3 


<100.0. 
86.1 


.Negative 


attitude' 




81.3 


13.8 - 



a Universe consists of ever-married respondents who were interviewed in 
196.8 and 19J2. . ' • ^ * " - \ 

b See footnote 6 for full definition of question, ."Negative «.ttitude^' 
includes a small number of "no opinions" or "Don't knows - . 



educational desires and, more directly, by detennining at least . 
partially her ability to afford college. ' • ' 

Whereas the above' conclusion is perhaps not surprising, what is 
*of more than Academic interest is the rather striking fact that- the 
lesser likelihood of black. youth to desire and actually attend college 
can be fully Explained by the different socioeconomic characteristics . 
of t^e two racial gjroups. In other words, a black' young woman with 
socioeconomic background characteristics similar to the average white 
youth^is, if anything, more likely tO desir^ to attend and actually 
attend, college. \ -* ♦ 

As a corollary, to this economic theme, there is evidence .that^ 
the parental iricome"^ factor' becomes even more dominant, as a' pi;fedictor , 
of vcoJLlege attendance during periods of high unemployment. Th\is, all 
the evidence in this volume is .highly consistent with the ^thotight that 
equality^of education, particularly at the college level, migfft be'^fur- 
ther^d through, income subsidi!z;ing measures which would' enable' mor^. 
students from low income environments to attend college. This statement- 
is relevant not only with regard to attendance per s^, but 'equally with 
regard<to a youth's ability to attend college commensurate with her 
ability. * " " , . . 

I . • 

.Moving^ from'the dynamics' of the educational atta^^nment , process into 
the early years of work attachment, the iinportans^e of socioeconomic 
factors continues to be evident. Whereas virti^lly, alllfwomen work at . 
some point aft^r leaving, school but before the. birtk of their first ' ' 
child^ major racial land socioeconomic 'differences begin to appear as 
'tbe birth event approaches ^(p^apteV 3). First, black young" womeQ, 
plarticTilarly the ^better educated, are much more likely than wiiite ^ 
women. to be out, of the labor force for only a short time in connection 
with the birth'of their first'child. In addition, the black womannot 
only'returns to the work force more .quickly , but is* mtich more likely, to 
«*eek full-time employment when siie does return'. ' Indeed, over 80 percent 
of th^ black -women who return .to the labor^ force ultimately work at \ 
iQast 35 hours a week. This is as high \a, proportion working full time 
'^as. befare'the birth. Also, for )both black and white women who return 
to the labor force, the better educated are mugH bett^r^ abler to Improve 
on the wages and ^ occupational status of their. prebirth /job.' 

We ;have already note^ that, if Riven thfe ^option, tla^women will 
seek moi*e and higher ti'ualit^ education. This education, ' in turn, 
enhances their ability not only to maintain closer ties with the work 
foree.but t\^ enjoy superior occupational status and remunerations 
Indeed, ther^ ^s clear, evidence of a celectivity process : •'women • 
capable of earning higher salaries in the labor market ^are' more likely 
t6 maintain/their work ties. Conve*i*sely^ women witfi the least economic 
bargainisg^powpr — the l^ss educated an*d skille^d — are least likely to 
find- and maintain employment at a reasonable wage level.' * ' _ ' 

While it is - evident* that a substantial .proportion of all women ^lan 
to have extensive ties with the -labor njarket, the research repbrted in 



Chapter U indicates that -there still are extensive labor marKet 
information lags that" impede appropriate < career decisions, In^enerai, 
when queried about^heir occupational plans for age 35, women tendTed 
^o mention 'only a limited number of Occupations, most of which are 
.jobs that have been traditionally held by women. Thus, it appears 
that the "women's liberatjLOn" movement has 'not yet made^ significant 
inroads into the career thiriking of young women. Moreover, some of* * 
these traditionally femsde occupations represe^nt economically 
irratiopal choices'iinder existing circumstances, , For example, among 
the college educated,, about one-third of -tJie white women and almost a" 
quarter of the black plan to be in a teaching .profelssion by the time 
they reach age 35. "TJhis is an occupational^ area which currently does" 
not offer -the best jcOp ;l^,ospects . There i/, however, some cause for* '' 
optimism in this regard^ between 19.68 and l5T3 there Vere decreases * • 
in the proportions planning to. enter teaching as a career, pjsrhaps 
reflecting a salutary' effect^of maturation on, a young 'woman's • - 
sophistication''jabout the world of work. - • 

* ' * . >^ift» 

The fact that women are to. a greater degree planning more extensive 
commitments to the labor force than had been true in the past has major^ 
implications, some of which are higl^ghted in Chapter 5, One may 
expect that young women will display a gVeater willingness to accept ^ 
occupational* training for- general as well^as specific job skills evenj. 
at the cbst of lower -initial wages. In other words, there is evidenc^^ • 

women with stronger prospective at-6achments to the labor force att 
•more willing to accept lower initial wages, as a price they 'must pay for 
a current jobjprovlding training and t-hereby promising higher lifetime 
earnings. .... . - . 

Parenthetically, it is useful to speculate , about -the possible 
impact of^ this increasing level of work activity among young women for 
tfie WQ^ prospects of subsequent generations. To the extent that we ^ | 
are now witnessing a secular change in the likely, lifetime work • 
patterns of women, supply and demand patterns for specific occuJ)atiohs*- - 
may, be different- in the future than they have. been ±n the past," For 
example, most women have traditionally withdrawn from the labor force \ 
during the family formative years, sometimes returning for a "second 
caijeer'^ as their youngest child ages. * These trad_^itional patterns ' 
of labor force parti ci pat ioja opened -up -many job -slots for new 
graduates in" an occupation like teaching. ■ !ro the extent that the 
, current/ gefneration of women \fill no longer Interrupt their Careers 
•when children are born, ^obs a^ilable for new entrants into the labor""^ 
market^ir become more llmiii^d'. In'^l&es of high xihemployment as at 
^present, this situatiohas ^^^^y to' be exacerbated for women will *^ 
have-a greater.tendencfy to^^Kban^on:". to their jobs, in the justified 
fear that if tW_(iuit they'would^ have a more difficult time'^when * ' \ 
seeking to retUm' to work, ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' ' 

/While the ''teaching profession, is^'adjidttedly a rather extreme ' 
/ illustration of this phen9m^on, many, other occupations, even fho^e \ 
with relativjely strong growth potentials could have been cited. The ■ 



fundamental 'point is that^ fit l^ast -jf or th^ transition gefleratiorlA 
^majojr changes • in women's labor f orcein withdrawal patterns may well be 
closely 'associated* with greater labor forc^ entry ^3*oblems ^nd, ' - 
concomitantly i higher -levels of youth unemployment . Within ^this 
context, it is useful to emphasize <mce more the lesson to be learned' ^^mmu^ 
tr6m Chapter U; career' guidance must' make women aware of a t>road[er ' ' ' 
range of possible jobs and careers than has traditionally been the »' 
case. This would incre)stse th e fl exibility of young women in seeding 
jo.bs or formxilating Career icteas dixring, a period yhen many'of the 
^traditional avenues of employment offer only limited' prospects fo/" . 
success* ^ ' : ' f , 

Two other major events in the lives of many young. adult wpmen-- 
migration and marital disruption — ajTsp have major implip^tions for 
their labor fo'rce behavior^ ' Chapter 6 highlights the major negative * 
ipipact that the family taigratiom dec;ision can have on both the wife's 
atta'chment* to the labor force as we2fl as her annual earnings ^he^ 
research suggests tfiat migration not only reduces the wife's' afciings 
on average but, as a direct result this reduction, reduces ^rotal ^ 
•family earnings as well. In other ^wprds, the increased- earnings of . 
the husband that accompany migration .do ^not , on the average; compensate 
for thfe loss of earnings of the? wife. From a piirely economic 
perspective one might thus questioh the desir,ability of many moves. 
However, "yje results are consistent ^d.th, the idea that economics may 
well not be^the m^,jor i^otiyating force behind many families' moves-— at 
least ^in the 'siKJlrt ruS*. * ' " 



^ Whereas migratiSn^°^?^da to be .associated with reduced leyels of 
work ^-BtachmeAt ^ Chapte]:^. T show§ cl^rly that the'process of maritaJ. 
disru^ti^^^ene^^e^y,^ iiicreases attachmeiJts to the work forc^, 
par:ticii3^^^ '^^7 white wc^en*. ^Thus,. the ability to find meaningful 
employm^^r^nabie^l women <«at least 'p^tially to,. compensate .for the.* 



loss of a%usb8(nd's earnings ^. '^^be ife^ults .sijgg^st that white women 
are 'able com|)ensatfe foi:' t^l^gt^V^lf ^^of 'thei^* husbands' earnings - 
loss througlx employment .afjier ^^ruptipn; the^^corresponding atsfitistic 
for black. women* is only about 15 percent** Paftly as a result of this 
increase in earnings , 'white family* income after the marital disruption 
(on a p.er capita -basis) jpapidl^ appo^DQ-mies |)redisruption level^*.^ .This 
recovery is not apparent for black' fancies . Job related training^ to 
which white women also apparently hav^rp'eateJr Access, contributes to 
this ability to cope economically, as w©men wfio receive training in the 
year immediately preceding a marital^ disruption tend to have higher 
earnings^ as well as lower^^levels of un'employa|6nt in the year fol^jjwing 
the disruption '.event • * » ^^ ^' • ' / 
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As npted ..earlier, wofk discontinuities associated with child 
birth, tend incireasingly ts be brief^' Woi± discontinuities and entry^ 
patterns assodiated with migration' and marital disruption afe two ^ 
additional, phenomena which affect i^ge numbers of women and which ^ 
are associated \d.th a desire 'and' need tor i>emuneritive employment 
'What should be readily apparent is "that /whereas most young adult women 




w6rk, they also commonly encounter life cycle events which'require at 
least^'a brief interruption in employment, "^^epypr^ many of these 
'womenj wish^ the discontinuity to be brief. The mwe effective the 
guidance, training, and other work-related information young women 
(especially' those with limited formal education receive, the greater 
the likelihood that the actual pattern of ^work interrupt iorfs will * » 
match their needs and desires, ^ 
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Table lA.l Noninterview Rate, 'by Noninterview Rp.«,aon, S^elected Characteristics of Respondents in 1968, and Race ^ ^ ^ 
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- Farm^ ^ - ^ 


-370 , 


337 


33 


• 8.9 


100.0 


-.6.1 


3.0 


69.7 


0.0 


21.2 


^0.0 




Area of residence • 
















Q 










SMS A 


























^ Central cit> 


900 


■ 76U 




• 15*1 


lOQ.O 


10.3 


0.0* ' 


6U.0 


. 2.2 


17:6 


5.9 




Not cental 
























' city 


.1-,251 


' ^,057 


19U 


' 15'.-5 


100.0 


12.9 


1.0 


63.9 


- 2.6 ' 


13. 


6.2 




Not SMSA 




1,321 


. iSi , ' 


10.9 / 


100.0 


6.8 


0.6^. 


66.0 . 

• 


1.9 


16.0' 


8,6 




. Regipn^of residence 


















* ♦ 






South 


1,112 


953 


159 - 


li*.3^ 


100.0 


12.6 


0:0 


61».8 




15.1 " 


6>.9 




Nonsouth ^ 


2,526 

■ 


2,193 • 


333 


1-5.2 


100.0 


. 9.0* 


.0.9'^ ^ 


''6U.6- 

• 


3.0 ' 


15.6 


6.9 



(Table continued on next- page.) 
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Table lA,}, Continued 



1968 • 

Characteristics 



Number 
interviewed 
I968 



r^umber 
interviewed 
1973 



N^omber Total 
leaving attrition 
sample ' rate 
1968-1973 



Reason for noninterview 
(Percentage distributio ns^-) 
f 



to 

H 




(Tabf^ 



l^e continued on next* page.) 



Table LA.l 



Cont inued 



1968 

Characteristics 



Ihiznber 
iatervieved 
1968 



rmmber 
interviewed' 
1973 



Number 
leaving 
sanple • 
S.968-1973 



Total 



attrition 
rate 



Total 
percent 



' R-^£ispn for noninterviev 
(Percentai^e distributions) 



Unab.l^ 

to 
locate 



Institu- 
tionalized 



Refused 



Deceased 



Dropped 
f ron ^ 

sanDle^ 



Other 



WHITES 



Not enrolled 
Less thanr 
12.years 

12 years 

13 or more 
years 



197 
1,030 

326 



>'b06 
881^ 

281L 



91' 
1U9 

_32_ 



18.3 



lOQ.O 
100.0 



lOD.O 5.1 



1^.5 
1*.0 



0.0 
0.0 

'6^0 



.5l.$> 
75.8 

39.0 



2.2 

k.O - 
2.6 ■ 



26.U 
ll.k 

23i-r 



3.3 
-10 ./3 



BiSACKS 



Enrolled ' 

Age'li;-19 
^: Age 20-21* 
N6t> enrolled- 
^ge lU-19 
Age 20-2U 
Occupation of 'head 
of household when 
respondent vas 
age lU 

Whi^e collar 
Blue collar" 
Service 
Farm 

Area of residence 

s^sA' ' ; 

Central 

city ' 
Not cerftral 
.city ' 
Not ShSA 



6S6 
50 

255 
1*89 



332 
.658 
236 

.229 



689 

lf6 
503 



580 
1^5 

197 



296 
51*9 
190 
209 



560 

l59 
520 



86 
5 

80 



36 
109 
1*6 
20 



129 

27 
' J3 



12.9 
10.0 

22^7 

le.h 



10 
16 

19 
8 



ia.,7 



15. 

12. 



100,0 
100.0 

100. a 
100.0 



ido.o 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



IGO.O 
100.0 

lo'o.o* 



37.2 

21. & 
12.5 



25.0 
23.9 
37.0 
30.0. 



16.3 

^33.3 
39.7 



0.0 

- c 

1-7 
0.0 



0.0 

0.9* 

0.0 

b.o. 



0.0 
0.0 



3^.9^ 
c 

39.7 

U5ro 



36'- 1. 
1*5.9. 
32.6 
25.0- 



1*T.3 

22.2 
32. Q 



i*.7 
c 

0.0 

, 7.5 V 



. 2.8 
3.7 

0.0" 



5.1» 
3. -7 



18. 

c 

22. J* 

28,8 

■ X 



36.1 
■48.3 
21.7 
i»5.6 



2l».0' 

33.3 

17.8 



8.6 
6.3 



jO.O 
7.3 
1».3 
0.0 



7.0^- 



' *l».l 



(Table continued on next page,) 
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Table lA.l Continued^-' 



1965 ' 


r — ^ 

Number 


Number 


Numbfer 


Total 


( 


^ Reason for rorn^'t^^^rview 
Perc^atafie distributfons) 


• 


** 


ClxQxac t e r i s t i c s 

1 


interviewed 
1968 ; 


intervi ewed 
1973 


leaving 
§ ample - 
1968-1973 


attrition . ^ 
' Total 
rate percent 


Unable 

to 
locate 


Institu-^- 
tibnalized 


Refuse^ 


Deceased 

r 


Dropped 
from 


other 


* 


• 

BLACKS . \ > 






Region of residence 
























•South ■ 
Nonsouth 
Marital status 


972 


81; 1 ■ 
' 388 


131 
98 


13:5 
20.2 


100.0 
100.0 


28.2 
2^.1* 


/ 0.0 • 
1.0 
- • ^ 


33.6 

J*8.0 


-.6.9 
2.0 , 


25.2 
20. 14 


6.1 
■6.1 


^ "•larried, spousej 






















present. * 
Never married 
Other ' 
i)e pendents 


310. 
1,060 ' , 
89 • 


263 
. 898 
oy 


. 1*7 
. 162 


15.2 ' 
'15.3 

22.5 


100.0 
100. 0 
y 100.0 


23.1* 
29.0 
5.0 


^ 0.6 
.0.0 


' i*8.9 
37.7 
35.0 


3.7' 
10.0 


17.0 
23.5 
35.0^ 


•1».3 
5.6 
15.0 


Child 
No child 
* Lives with oarents 


1,008 • ^ 


383 • 
8U7 


■68 

: • 161 ^ 


15.1 
16.0 


100.0 

100.6. 


25^0 
26.1 


0.0 

0,6 ' 


1»1.2 
39.1 


7.^ 

3.7 


' 17^6 
' 25.5 


8.8 
5.0 


Ye^ 
'No ' 
Number of years iii 
1968 residence 


508 -~ 

1 




450 
76 • 


.15:9 

15.0 


100.0 
100.0 


30.0- 
18. 1; 

V 


•vO.O 


37.3 . 


i*.o 
6.6 


- 22i0 
22.1* 


6.7 

5:3 


Less than 1 • 
























' year 
\ 1-*^. years 
5-9 years 
10 or more 


115 


- • 9-5 ' 
■ in 
*96 • 


20. 
- . 3i» - • 
17 


il.h 
' 22.5- 

15.0 ' 


100.0 
100.-0 

ioo.o 


15.0 

c 


5.0 

'0.0 ' 
c 


35. 0'. ■ 

c 


5.0 
5.9 

c 


.25.0 
20.6 
c 


15.0 

o:0' 

c k 


yeatrs 
' All life 


' -211 
861 

i 

i 


■ 175 
739 . 


•36 
. 12? 

— 


17^1 ' 


100.0 

^ ipa. 0 


19.k 
27.0 


o.b 


■27.8 
1»2.6 


2.8 

5.T 
— I 


l8'.o^. 


2.8 
6.6 



. (Table continued on next- page.) ; i . . . . • • , ' >^ * 
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% 














• 


















• 




, Number 


Numb.er 


Number • 


1 

' Total 


( 


Reason for nonint^rview , 
Percentage distributions) 










Characteristics 


interviewed 
1968 ' 


interviewed 
1-973 


leaving 
sample 
1968-1973 


attrition 
rate 


Total 
percent 


Unable, 

to 
locate 


Institu- 
tionalized 


Refused 


Deceased 


Dropped 
from " 
sampl^ 


Other 


















" BLACKS 
















Years of s^chooling 
- corapiLeted 
• Enrolled 

Less than* 
13 years 
13 or" more 
y^ars 
Not enrolled 
^ Less than 
K "12 years 
1 , 12*y^8'rs ^ 
/ 13* or more/ 
I -y ' years 


•629 
,87 " 

366 
301+ 

■ 73 


{ 

552 
73 

297 
21+7' ■ 

61 


m 

77 

li; , 

69 
57, 

12 - 


12,2 
l6,l 

18.9 

18.7" ■ 
l6.lt 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

160.0 


37; 7 , 

c 

2lt.6 ' 
15.8 

- c 


r 

0-0. 
0.0 


Si^.8 
U9.I 

c 


■ 5,2 
c 

5.8 
• 1.8 

c 


' 18*2 

c 

29*0 
21. 1-- 

c 


2.6 

c 

.5.8 
10.5- 






■. ■ , ' ■ . ■ _ ■• •• 

a^'^Any respondent who was not interviewed for -two consecutive surveys was dropped from the sample • 

b Incltid'es^.a ^kl^fiill number t>^f nohvltites 6ther than**bla'cks\*-^^ '-^^ . ^ ^ . ^ . ,^ ^. , . . , 

c Percenta^ distribution rfot shown where base represents less. than 20 respondents • ^ ^ 
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\ ' , ^ ■ " , CHAPTER 2 ' ^ ^ 

. " . YOUNG \mm AND HIGIffiR EDUCATION \ 
. Steven 'H.'Sandell and Rex C. Johnsort 

INTRODUC'f'ION ■ ' \ ' ' ' 

.'V . ^ ■ 

The extent of vomen's post secondary schooling is an 'important 
aspect of their struggle for equality in the United States. *The 
accomplishments of adult women are limited by^thgir past edu^^ational, 
achievements.^ It i^ w.ell kaown ^hat higher educational attainment 
is associates with greater labor force participation, lower .unemploy- 
men,t, and, higher earnings. Thus, an examination of the education- 
related decisions of today's young women provides one basis for 
predicting their future position in ^American society. - • ' 

_ The Natipnal ^Longitudinal purveys .show that^Mle 78 percent of 
- white and 76 percent of black youftg women in high school in 1968 
expressed a desire to receive some highfer eduqation, only 52 percent 
of the white and 3^ percent of the blacl^ young women actually entered 
college the year after their, senior year in high school. It is of 
pbvious impprtaijce in. establishing ^dticational policy to determine the 
iiajportance of -socioeconomic background ahd 4bility:as determinants .of* 
college attendance-. In the first place, low- entraj:^pe rates for 
persons from low income families might suggest policies thatVotild ease 
the financial burdens *of qollege attendance for prospective students 
from these families'. Second, examining the likelihood of, college 
attendance of young women in "/arious^racial 'and ability groups is > 
"a necessary first step, in evaluating tHe use of society's higher 



educational resources.- I 



4 <, 




. Iri^^Ms chapter, we examine two aspects o^ the^college attendance 
decision, of young Vom^n. P^rst, we analyze, the effects*'' of race^. J 
meirtal ability , ^ parental education, and* family income on the desii^';] ' 
.expected, and actual' college attendance ^for young women -wjio^were 
enrolled in high school 'in I968, 1969 qr 1970. Second, '»f or. white 
yomen actually. enrolled in college, .we examirie the relationship between 
attributes, of the college (e.g., selectivity and student/faculty ratio) 
&id thjs student's personal characteristics and family backgrovind.l 

' . -> - ' •* ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Economic theo'ry is used to^ develop: ::mod6ls for.the individu$tl's 
demand for college attendance and quality aducationi^at the college ' 
level. The dev^^loped, .framework 'demonstrates tjiat if ^a woman chooses t. 
the quality and. quantity of Ker education iiv order to maximize the 

. , ■ • . • « .1 ^ • 

. Small. .j^sample size precludecjL a similar analysi^,for blacks. 



present value* of *her future earnings stream, tKe, education decision 
.■will depend on her iliental atljlity, on the educational attainment of 
her parents/, and- on. her familyls* financial l^esoixrces, . If .Vomen of' 
'higher ability can make better ilse of education (both nlunber of years * 
and quality, of educational inpu'^s), they more likely to attend 
college and p^ for higher quality educational inputs. In addition, 
college *'admis si on standards will limit the access of low ability 
students to high quality institutions', ParenteuL , education is ^ 
positively associated with the taste -for education of' young women, 
If capital irfeirket imperfections "make financing more expensive for 
women from low income families , -^hese individuals are less likely on 
averageto attend college and, if they do, are Ifess likely to*attend 
the more expensive, "higher quality?' colleges, 

TThe paper is^ organized^in the following manner. The first section 
'elal5orates the • econbmic model. In the following section, regression , 
analysis is us^d to examine the young women's demand's for postsecondary 
education, . This section is followed by some conclusions,^ 



AH ECONOMIC MODEL OF HIGHER EDUCATIOIL OffiOLLMBNT 



V 



The Decision to Attend College 

Prom an economic perspective, an individual wi! 

college education .If the anticipated rate of ""return 
' the costs of ' funds used in the investment, ^ In thii 
^'examine the effects of ability, differepces in'fami! 

'circumstances , an4 ^tuition subsidies* on the demand fj 
i 'colleger I ; . 

If womehlwitlf*, greater ability .&re better able? 
' of education' into increased lal^br market productiyi' 
/^earnings) , tl^^n the 'higher the pjerson^s native lfft1?e, 

freater willrpe the- rate of ret*urfi to an increment 
ls6,'if scholarships are award^ on the basis of.^' 
with higher ability are able to reap a Tiigijer rate 
, obtaining thfe^ same, education at a lower* (private) d: 

i , ImperfecJ^ibns in the capital market exist part! 
^ c&pital cannot be'use^d as' collateral .and because th 
uncertainty ^about^he future earnings, of any given ^: 



1 invest in a*. ^ ^ ^ 
jis higher ♦tha^ . ' 
; framework, we can 
|y financial 



places in 



-r 



I 
1 

r 



The coailege .investment decision is assumed to] 
'both the yoilng.w94an and *her pfiur.ents, -Qf cooirse, cf 
contains presfent and future conb^umption benefits, ] 
.benefits to fb,e independent of t^e investment 'aspect j 
* for* the jrema^inder, the presenlj analysis; 1; 



\d convert, a ulat 
y '(hence, higher 
jii^ence, the | ! * . 
'unit of 'education, 
lility , persons 
\f return by • 
rect cost, , i ^ 

. ■ ■ ' ■ !r ■/ 

y because human ^ ' 
^e is considei'able 
:ndividualr 1%[ 



be decided, pn by/. 
ire|fe' attendanbe 
fe pRit thes© , / 
ajnd ;Lgnof'e|"Kie9i 
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a person is able to. finance her education from her own or her family's 
savings, exercising this option will reduce the cost of education, since 
the interest foregone for an incremental unit of funds -Ls lower than 
the' price she would have to pay for funds from commercial sources. 
Hence, uthe probability of college attendance^ should be positively _ 
correlated with parental family income and negatively correlateoT with 
'family si?e.3 ' 

Sinc^, for any given levgl of postcollege earnings,, the rate of 
r^e.turn^to ^the investment in education is inversely related- to the 
direct cost of college, tuition subsidies {from^state or private 
sources) tJiat lower the direct cost of a college education will have 
'a positive effect on enrollment. In addition, such subsidies^ should 
have a greater positive inducement on the enrollment behavior of' young 
wom'en from poor families, since they aire otherwise likely to finance 
the^r educations by borrowing. : - 

The Quality of the College Attended - 

It is w.ell known that instit^utions ^6f 'higher learning differ both 
^ in the educational benefits they impart to their students and in the 
tuition they charge. /Thus, young women and their families have to 
decide not only the nrunber of years of education to obtain, but the . ' 
quality of education /tjiey should acquire. The same economic framework 
' used above to ex^uirine the decision to attend college can be extended 
to ex^ine the choice of which college to attend. That- is, to the 
extent that variations in the quality 'of education have different 
implications for persons with different , characteristics , the simple 
economic model should enable us to predi-ct the college choices .of 
young women. \ - r, 

since higher ability women are likely%o^rec^ive greate^^w^J^efits 
from educational inputs than lower ability ,women^^ we e;^ect^the former' 
to'djsire to attend higher quality colleges. HaU^e il912)\ for example', 
found that i;iUmber of years, of schooling an^^^ability are complementary • 
in af fleeting labor market earnings. In addition', to^the eictent that ' 
^high ability persons can obtain scholarships^enabling ^; hem' to purchase 
quality eduQational inputs at ^educed prices, ability and the 
acquisition of quality^ education will be correlated. ' :• 

It is Well known that colleges, parti^^arly those ofihiglj 
quality, deny^ admissions to some ^ women ^wh(^would be ea^er to attend.' 
^ In economic' tenns these colleges have excess demand for .plkces in 
their freshman classes. Often the college rations the available • 
places^ usidg admission requirements /selecjting stude'nits on| the i^.' 
basis of tKeir ability or past.^achiev^ements . Thus aether; reason ^ 
for the exi)ected cprrelation between college qiiality^ahd a^iility^ , 
becomes apparent . ^ - * VJ/ 



• ' 3 * . i . \ *' I ' " • 

j This Is offset sbmeVhat since scholairshii)s and government-' 

guaranteed low interest loans are often awarded on the "basis of need. 



J 



^ . If, for the reaisons mentioned earlier," the costs* of financing 
'higher -educal^ion are higher for poor families than for high income 
families, the economic model predicts, that? prospective college 
students from low inccyne/fqinilies are less likely to attend' the more 
e:$ensive, higher qtuality colleges. - This wduld be expected even in 

. the absence of any differences in the future benefit streams, ^Finally, 
parental educational attainment may be^.expfected 'to be positively/ 
associ6.ted with young women's acquisition o^ college quality both 
because it may reflect the pai*ental influence on young women's 
acquired taste for higher education and be'ftttuse it may affect the amount 
♦ o f Sj ^fcsidy the daughter 'will receive outof^any given family income. 



EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 



The empirical analysis involves estimating demand" functions for 
college attendance. First, the determinants gf desired and exp^cted 
college attendance a^-e examined for the young women" whp were high 
school students at the time of the initiaH survey in'l968. Then the 
factors influencing the fujffillment of these desires and expectations 
are investigated using data on actual college attendance from the 
later (1969-1971) surveys.' For women actually enrolled in college, 
we examine the .rcelationship bAween attributes of the college (e^g,, 
selectivity,' ^t\*dent/.facult*y ratio) and the student's personal 
characteristics -and family background* 



The Demand for Higher Education 



IS 



Th^ basiq regression/ model for the decision td enroll in dSllege 



•(1) COLLEGE. = A 



+ bIQ, + cEDUCATIOK, 
- 1 1 



+ dINCOME. + 
.' 1 



f SIBLINGS. 



\ * ? 



ERLC 



Tlie implicit assumption is mah^'liKat £l^e* supt)ly of places In 
college^ is infinitely elastic. That is, persons who are willing to , . 
make thfe requ^si-^je expenditure will "be admitted, to ^ome college.. If 
the ass jmptiioh is not valid,, the interpretation of tthe^Jregressio^ 
coefficient flDr ourl measure of ability wouldjbe aliered slightly), 
reflecting ^ admissions /constraint . | . j ■ » ^ * 

«• Qibher factors) have been incl^ided iri previous > studies of * 
educational aspirat3.-ons and attainment.-. These; include high sqhool 
curricii^Lum, encoura^ement^y parents and teachers, i reading material 
ir> the hdme, ,Kigh..sphool quality., etc.' Sinc(3 maQy' of these varijables 
introduce ^ehaviorail a'spects (i.e., siudent^ wjth^greater ability ^ 
receive more encouragement),, they haije been excluded from' the simple 
economic' model. J. c^^-- I ' 
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A 



6.4 



'where; 



IQ. 

.EDdCATION^ 
INCOME. ^ 



COJuLEGE^ is §1 dummy variable with the vaiue of one if the 

-respondent actually > attends (pr desires or ^ects to 
attehd) College and zero otherwise; '^^^^ 
* ' *' * ^ 

is a'^constant: 

is a measure of the respondent's mental ability d\iring 
high scljpol; ~ , 

is the number of years of edtication 'of the respondent's 
father (or head of househol<3.) • , ^ 

IS th,e income of the? respondent's ''(parental) family; 
SIBLINGS^ is the number of siblings Sf'the respondent; • 

\ represent^ the unexplained residual in the regression 

^ equation; * - 

b-, c, d, and f represent the least squares regressors associated 
^ -with IQ- EDUCATION., INCOME, and SIBLINGS., 

^ . - respectively. « 

i The full regression^ results for^all threre dependent variable's, as 
.presented tn Appendix Tables 2a*1 through 2A.1+, are' generally consistent 

with economic theory. Young women f rdm^ fai?iili-es with greater- financial^ 
. resources are likely t<| receive larger parental , subsidies toward ^their 
'college educations, and face a lower ! effective rate of interest on 
^heir 'investment. Hence, we expect (and usually, observe) a negative 
'effect of number of siblings and<ia positive coefficient on javerage 
^family incom^ .for ift^^te ypun^ j HqweVer, for bur^ Sample or.Wcks^ 

ve observe an une:b^c)ted' sign on t^e. regression' coefficient of number 
;of siblplngs. T^iis Mght not refute fhe 'thepry, howler j for many 
,empirp.oal studies "have suggested distinct att^t^dinal and behavioral 

differences between the races* -It may be that a greater number of ^ 

sibling^s in the black resppndent's finily is^ associated with a low 
^standard of living and that thife background' heightens the individual's * 

aspirations. (hence% college orientatifon) . ^ 

t ( ^ o • -i ' 0 0 

lt\ is apparenCThat' marriage .is J fojr some wQmeri, ' an^^alternative . 
to going to college. Hence, maf ital :status the year after 'graduation 

; :\ ^ • - . ^ - ^' ^ . u ^ ' ^ 



?;^^^ permanent income is 'a more appropriate measure of parental 
finanQlkl capacity tl:^n<'"current tricome, our' measure is the " average! \ 
reported .family^ income ^(in'1967 dollars)! for the available^ survey years. 
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from high school is not an apprppriate variable in a model that is 
intended to explain college attendance. This becomes clear whefn 
our. analysis is restricted to women who were single the'year' after 
high s^chool (Appendix ^Pable For this sample of 'whites, 57 

percent enrolled in college the year after completing high school, 
compared^ with 52 percent of the sampl^not controlled f^or marital* 
status. For blacl^s, the corresu^ndin "proportions are 38 find 3^ 
percent. These are considered to be alternative sample speci'fi'cat^ons ^ 
for the analysis. ]^A«»use oX underlying behavioral assumptions, the 
remainder of^ our discission refers to, analysis of samples un-restricteti 
by, marital Status , ** % ' k 

■ ' -f ; ■ .' . - 

As expected, for both groups we observe a sigr^ficant positive 
effect of our measure of the respondent's mental ability. We interpret 
the positive coefficient for* mother's and father's educational 

• attainment as representing the transmittal of .a positive taste for 
education from paxents to children. ^ , . ^ ' * 

^' To examine the effect of the mothers' and fathers' educ'atlonal 
attainment on the college attendance of their daughters , these measures 
were entered separately and jointly in the demand-fol*-college 
regressions.* When mother's education is adde^ to iTemajid equations 
that/already. contain father's education and - family income as explanatory 
variables, the regression coefficients of* these yarijeibles are reduced ^ 
in s^-ze for whites. In contrast, for blacks, the coefficient of 
father's education is ^reduced", but the family income coefficient is. 
unaltered by th^ inclusion of the ^additional explanatorjr variable. 
The most appropriate model speci-ficatiori is ambiguous ^ with re,spect to 
parental education. In the remainder of this paper, ujother's. education 
.is used exclusively, j ' " • * ■ 

Table 2.1 displays 'probabilities o"f desiring, expecting, axid^ 
actually att'ending college for, white younig\women, comptifced from the 
regression analysis reported in^'Appendix ?rable^2A.l. The^e.,j)rpbabili- 
ties are use'ful in" simplifying and illuminating'the implications of > 
tl^e analysis.. Tor example, among white wpmen-with "^two siblings, a 
"m<ii3fer who Tias compleiie^ 12'* years, of schooling and parental family^ 
incon/e of $9,000, thos^ with 16^ ability |(IQ = ^901^ are on average about 

• half as likely to att4ftd college as , those' with high ability (36 versus 
7^ percent). Making^ a|. similar; tiomparison "holding' ability constant al| 
IQ = 110 ^ and, examining' the '^prot^abilj-ty of' att^endanq^at various 'levels 
of average family ^inc^me, we^ find that increasing income from $9>Q00 
t^ $17,000* m^es dnlyift modest increase of 8 percentage points^ in th^ 
probability of actually attending- college:. * , • 

Another* iffteresti^ng comparison i^. the difference in* the behavior 
of the income variably ' iri aTf eating the desire 'for .college^;^tl:ie . 
expectation of attending, and. actual attendance . For a 'given 1^ = 110,' 
the difference betXfeeriithe probabilities of jiesirinfg and expecting 
/college is *07,when family income is $9,o|op''but this difference is* re- 
duced to .03 for respondents of the same ability coming from families 
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Table 2*1 Proliability of Desired, Expected and Actual jCollege Attendance ,f or White Young Women, 
-'-^ ' ' ■ by Ability and Avei'age Fajn^ly IncomeO-^^ 



\ ' ^ 

^ \. Aver age, 
\ family 
IQ.'\income. 


• Family income = $9,000 


Family income = $13,000 


Famly income = $17,00a 


Pr- > 
(Desire) 

i 


Pr 
(Expect-) 


Pr • 
" (Actual) 


(Desire) 


I 


r 

ect) 


• Pr 
■ (Actual') 


Pii • 
(Desire) 


• 

- Pr - ■ 
(Expect) 


Pr 
(Actual) 


90 

'IQ^.= 110 ^' 
IQ = 130 . 


.65 
.'79 
.9^ 


•59 

.72 i 
' .86 


.36 
.73 


^68 
.82 
..97 




5U 

77 • 
91 


, .ito ■ 

' .58 • < 
^.11 . 


- .-71 ' 
.99 


.68 * 
.82 

.. .96 


M 
.62 

.81 - 



a Computations based on mother Is education = 12 years, respondent's siblings = 2 and regression 

. coefficients reported in Appendix Table _§A-.l. 
b Universe consists, of women enrolled in high school in 1^68. 



• with average income of $17,000. When we comparT^the difference in 
- probabi^lity between "expecting to attend college and actually attending, 

holding IQ constant at 110, this difference increases on "average as ■ ^ 
[ income -increases. . For the respondent coming from a $9,000 incbme 1 * 
^ family, the difference in probabilities* is .18. This ' same^^comp.arison ; 
: for the Respondent with an average famiiy income if $lT,O0§i'is •120. [- 
^.VHiile these differences are ri&t large they are systematic,' suggesting ^ 
a linkage between* family income, attitude formation (the desire for ^ 
college) , -and college attendance, , - , 

. ^ ; . * • * ^ % - - • ^ * , i' . 

The differences in p2?obabilities of desiring and Actually attending 
college for a given ability. are highly stable^as income varies. For 
"a woman with an IQ of 90, the difference is about .28 regardless of 
the level of -family income; for an IQ of 110, the diffei^nce is about 
.2U regardless of income; and for an'lQ of 130, 'this differential falls 
to about .20. Individuats from low^income families might simply be 
discouraged (perhaps mistakenly) at^he prospects of financing college 
attendance. ^This may^^so represer^Fa fundamental difference in 
attitude about the/value of education. 

Displayed in Table ^2.2 are the corresponding mean probabilities- 
-for blacks. The usefulness of these tables is that we can ^assign the 
same ch^^cteristics to both races and then compare the racial - , 
differences in the effects' •of those characteristics on the dependent 
variables. -^These calculations indicate that black young women a^-e 
more likely than their white counterparts to desire and expect college, 
attendance for every income/ability group^. The same, is true for all 
but 'one cas'e in the probability of actually attending. Also, the- 
changes in the probabilities due- to changes in incpme and ability 
differ \from those observed in whites in Sjsveral respects. For blacks^ 
a 20 point increment in JQ is associated with a 12 percentage .poipt > 
incre^LS'e. in the probabi-j-ity of desiring college, and 15*'5ercentage 
point increase in t^e probabilities of expecting ;and ^etualljr 
attending college. For* whites, the same improvement in ability is 
'associated with lU, 13, and l8 percent ijacreases in the probability*" 
of desiring,, expecting, and actually attending college^ respectively. 
For blacks^ irrespective of thi level of ability, a $.k,000 increase in 
fa^i^ly income increases the probability of ■ attending college by 11 . ' 
percentage points, wh^reas^ for whites, the increase is only '^t percentage 
points. On the other hand, a $1^,000 increase in family ihcQ^ie increases 
the probability of desiring college 'by. 3 Eercent- for both. racial ' 
'group?, regardless of'ievel of ability. 

In Table 2^.3 we divide, the probability actxially attending 
college by the probability of Sesiring to attend college* for ^selected . 
ability and inc6me ^rou^^s. These, statistics can be interpreted- as the ' , 
proportion of those persons desirihg cbllege who actually attend. It 
can be seen clearly from this table that ^persons wi»th higher fainily 
income aAd higher ability are more likely to realize their 'higher 
^educational aspirations than are other young women. ^ " 
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''Table 2.2 • Probability of Desired, Expected 'tod Actual College Attendance for -Black Young Women, 
' * ' by Ability and Average Family Income^ >^ ^ • * 



\ Average 


Fami'ly incdine = 


$9,000 


Family iocome, = 


$13,000 


^Family income = $17,000 - 


\ family 
IQ \income 


Pr 
(Desire) 


Pr 
(Expect) 


Pr 
(Actual) 


Pr 
(Desire) 


.Pr 
(Expect) 


"Pr 
j( Actual) 


Pr- 
(Desire) 


Pr 

(Expe<;t) , 


• Pr 
(Actual) 


. IQ = 90 . 




» .71 


-.1*3 


.7? 


■ •■ .ik 




•.-80 


.78 ■ 




IQ = 110*' 


..■86 


.86 


■ .58 


■ .-89 


.89 * 


■ .'.69 


•92. 


.93 


-.81 


IQ = 130 • 


•.98 


1.00 


■.73 


1.00 


4.00 


■ .8k 


l-.OOi ■■ 


1.00 


..96 ! 



a Computations J)ased mother '.s education. = 12 years, resppndent's siblings = 2 and regression 

, coefficients reported in Appendix Table 2A.2. . . ' 

b Universe consists oof women, enrolled in high school in 1968. , - 
c Calculated prdbabil-i.ties over 1.06 aVe reported as l/QO* , , \ 
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Table 2.3 Ratio of Actual to 
\ young Women, by Ab 


Desired College Attendance for ^ 
Llity, Average Family Income, 
pind Race,^»^ 

is.' »• 




) 








1 


1 . : 






I 
I 

V 




\ Average 
IQ \ Family. 
\ Income 


'Family income 
="$9,000 


Family income 
=.$13,000 


■ Famiijr income ) 
" =' $|l7,000 , 


- 






r 




WHITES . 


• 


1 

\ 








'55 


. -59 


■ 'i.62 . 




} 




IQ ='110 




.68 


■ • .71 ■ 


'..73 ' 




) 




IQ = 130 




.78, 


1 .79 


'.82 


^!?% 








BLACKS 








IQ = 90"" . 




..58 


.70 


;.83.. 








IQ = 110 




.67 . 


- .78 


, .88 


1 






IQI= 130 






..8i» 


-,.96 


















ff 




J 


a Computations based on "Tables 2..1- and 2.2. 

b Universe consists o'f women enrolled in high school in 1^968. - 
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, , kppendix Table 2A.6 presents separate regression -analyses of .the 
det^i|minani:s ■ of actual college attendance for white young women who were 
'high school' seniors in I968, ,1969 ^nd 1970.^7 The estimates of the 
demand-for-education model "appear to be different for the three years., 
particularly between 1968 and I9S9, on the one hand,, and 1970, cm the 
oth^r. Parental educational attainment' (a taste ''factor) seems to be 
more ^important in I968 while the variables', repre'senting the financial 
capacity of the family (family income and number of siblings) are 
highly significant in 1970, although they were stai^lstic/illy indis;- 
tinguishab3?e from zero in 1968* The respondent's mental ability seems 
to have a smaller effect on college attendance in'l970 than, in the two 
pre;^ious years. We hypothesize that changing economic conditions over 
the period (higher inflation, unemployment and' interest rates) resulted 
in gr.eater importance of family financial resources in college ' 
attendance -decisions by 1970. A variant of the demand model used to 
test this T:)ypothesis is lio interact a dummy variable indicating high 
school senior status 'ia 1910 with the variables for family income and 
number of siblings and to include these interactions in a sample of all 
high school students in' 1968. Significance tests8 were used to reject - 
the null hypothesis (the effects *of the variables on 1970 seniors are 
indistinguishable from their, effects on I968 and I969 s^iors). Thus, 
we find support for the hypothes^is that college attendance decisions 
are sensitive to. short-run economic conditions. 



^Too few sample easels preclude separate year suialyses for black 

women. ^ ' . • • _ 

.8 • i 

The test for 'the diffdtence in regres^ioi;i coefficients in the 

s.ame estimating equation is: • 

' . Ca Cb . 

t = 



Varc3 -2(0070^,0^) 



where 



Varc^ and Vkr^^. 



are the two ,coef fic 



icienjts, 



are the va: 



^s of the respective coefficients. 



and ^OVq^jq^ • is ,the covariance%fiiiween the two coefficients^. 



Applying this test /for which the source is Theil (1971,' B?n38), to> 
the difference in the effej2t of* family incojne on actual college 
attendance for 1970 seniors 'and 1968/l96,^^eniors yields ^ t-statistic 
of 2.136 which is significant: at the 5 percent level (two-tail test). 
The same test, for the difference in the effect of number of siblings 
yields a t-value of -2.ii2, significant at the 5 percent level. 
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The' Choiee of College ^ 



The empirical analysis in this section estima^ijes the effect of 
ability, family income and father's education 'on -the amount , of 
^ "quality education" purchased by college students '.,9 ^ ^ 

l^ic 



Tlje 



Lc regression model is: 



. (2)' QUAEITY^ ^ A + bIQ, H- cEDUCATION. ^INCOME. 



where : 



QUALItY^ 



1 . 



. 1 



+ fSIBLINGS. + u. 

1 1 



is -a measure of the quality of the college that 
individual i is attending;10 



A 



i& a constant; . , ' ' 

is a measure of the respondent's mentaJ. ability while 
in high school; 



EDUCAfeON. is' the number of years of education of 'fhe r^espondent ' s 
^ father (or head of household); -.^.^^ 'T' * 



INCOME, 
1 



is the income of the respondent'^ (parental) family in 
1967 dollars; 



9 ' 
Sample size limi'tations restrict this analysis-^.to white ^oung 

women • , - • ( 



Several quality measures arS used in the study, * These^ include 
two ear,dinal measures of expenditur-es (expenditure per student, and 
faculty /compensation per student), two measures of inputs thought to 
b^ related, to quality education (percent of facyLTty holding Ph/D, 
degrees and. student /faculty ratio) and an ordinal .measure of the ,^ 
quality of the student body (selectivity of the college . • ' ^ . 

'"Selectivity [is] an index of in^itutional selectivity 
%^ ' thai , has ' been developed as part of a survey' of the • 
collfge preferences X)t high-scoring^'students in the 
1961 Nafional Merit Sciiola?:ship" program', Semifinalists 
and recipients of the Letter of Commendation from . 
\ the 1961 Merit program had beep asked to name the *. 
1 two pdllege^ that .the^ would most like^^^feo attend, 
1 An in^ti^u*;ion'.s selectivity was estimated, computing 
\the total number of those high-ability students" * 
yho negned^/that institution, divided by^ the total 
humbei* ^firstudentrf^ admitted "^^ 



"^Tala ,4961," Astin 

(l96'5>,;^^ 25. ^ ' - 

The cdliege' Quality measures correspond to ^#^ast undergraduate .> 
• college each wdnieh at'tended.-. * ' . * 
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SIBLINGS^ is the number -:of- the responc^ent' s sihllfigs;'^ 

XL. \ * • represents the unexplained rissidual in^ the 
regression ecitiation; 



1 



"b, c, d arid f are the'leg-st squares regressors associated with 
IQ. , .EDOcmOH. , 'IHCO^ffi: and SIBLINGS. ^ 

1 ' ^ 1 ' .1 -,1 ; 

' . , ' ' _ respectively*''" . . ' ' 



The effect of the yarfables differs depending .upon the measure 
used ^o repre|ent^ college quality. Nevertheless, ve observe a consis- ' 
.tent relationship between a young woman's ability, her family* s income, 
and the college she attends Wealthy families consistently buy , 
better college education for their daugliters than do poor familidfej 
young women 'with high ability obtain better educations tfmn their ^ 
less.- intelligent pe^s/ Mother's education is, not a significant 
predictor of . any of our measures of college quality, and fti one case 
(expenditures per-student) the number-of-siblings variable produces 
an estimate that is contrary to "theoretical expectations. 

Using regression results that, examine student expenditures for * 
college education^ the sensitivity of tuition spending. with respect 
^to family income and ability can 'b'e compared with the sensitivity of 
college quality 'purchased with respect to these same vari-ables .13 Other 
meaningful dbseryations that 'can be made from these es^mations include'- 
the amount students pay' for college education for various levels, of ^ 
family ^ncome and ability, and hQw much the college is willing to 
subsidize them. For example, concentrating on the regression^' for '* 
net tuition, an additional'' $1^000 of family income ^^^s associated with 



K,egres^ion results are reported in Appendix Table 2A,o. 
> ■ ' * «. _ 

^ ■ 12 ' • * ' ' " " ^ - ' 

It is useful to inquire whether the statistically weak results 

that have been obtained for the correlates, b-wcpllege quality ar,e 

primarily/ e^plain^d by* the small size of our, Sample. '^Accordingly, . ^ 

we have estimated the detjerrainants of the quality bf college attended 

for a larger sample that includes, women* who had attended. college. 

before the* survey .perio^. Since' -data on parental ■ family income for 

thesfe students were ^ften unavailable, we used mother's education and 

father's* education to re]^sent socioeconomic status. These results, 

eport'ed in Appendi:; Ta6ie'2A*.$, imply that the statistical significance 

_f. some of the detenninants. of college quality (e.g.,* ability) would' . 

improve if the sample were, larger; . ' ^ ^ 



13, 



Thetregr-e^sfir^en-results are reported in Appendix Table 2A * 8 . 



^ ?31 more in tuitionj expenditures by young women and la 10 ^oint ln<^x^.easel- 
I in IQ is assbciate^d' vith $62 more in tuition exp^sds. Ai^ additional ^ 
year of mother's education is associated with $1*7 oi additional t4i;bion 
paid by youn^ women! ' | T T ! 

The dif|*erenc^i between expenditure per student 



d tviition paid 




The dec 
choice"^ of c 

model. White women'3 desired, expected *ahd actual colleg^ , ^ 

are related positiVely to their parents' educational attainment^] tatdily 
income,' and their own mental abilfty^ an'd 'related negatively to -tAe 
^^Xnumber of siblings^. Similar, but statistically, weaker fiiidings ^e . 
Sbtairi'ed for black' women, with the exception of the' effect of ntonter ^ 
cjf .siblings, ,A significant and positive .relationship exists between 
.'young women's mental ability, family income and various measures of the 
(luality of- the college attended by White wom^n. ^ 

The importance of socioeconomic background as a determinant Of 
the education decisions of young women is^ documented by tMs 'study. 
Hat onl^ is low family income associated Vi-tJhCa lower- pi^l&bility 
of college attendance, it often implies attendance at lower quality' 



0 



per student is thej subsidy received by each student pi attendance.) This 
subsidy comes predb^iinantly from tax revenue for pubjlic colleges jwhile 
.a portion of^the s^sidy. for private college student^' is obtained ^from 
private donations. The regression results can be 'us^ed ,to 'jexplorfe |hpw • 
this subsidy^diffeH among ^students by sex, family income, "and ability, 
,^^,.^967 dollars, tp mean 'expenditure per student was $2,159 foremen 
and ^,721 for women (Appendix Table 2Aao),l^ . Since womep paid^^ ' 
average net tuition of $653 compared to' $69^ for men,^ they received an 
average yearly subsidy of $1',068 compared to $1,U65 for men. , ^ 

] - * ■ . ' 

These re'sults^shed some additional light on earnings differences 
1^ sex5. Since men-^on average attend higher quality colleges than i 
women, colitrolling|only for the number of years pf education in 
earnings functipnsSvill tend to overstate 1:he difference in male- female 
eaminrgs after "controlling" for education. • Furthemore , kf our' ; 
results are .applicable to &lder cohorts of meA and women, -^he finding 
that the returri^ap ^education for marr.ie^d women is less thsth that;f f or . 
married men may be^due in part' to differences in the qual^y ^of the 
. education that. the\ hexes' obtained. \ 

CONCLUSION . . • 



See Sandell (1977) for a more complete analysis of the.acquisi-^":' 
' tion of ciollege quality by young men. Sample stimmary staLtisticrs for a 
comparable group of young, men ai^e reported in the Appendix* * . • 
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institutions. A good deal of the lover actual college attendance pf 
blacks than vhites can be explained by the lover parental earnijigs among 
blacks. Thus it seems that investment in .college education* /by both ' 
vhite and jblack yomen vDUld be increased if financial confetraints. vere 
lessened. , ; , - ' • * i 

. I The diata have supported the hypothesis that thfe demand f or j ' 
college attendance among young vomen is influenced 1^ aggregate J 
jecorjomic pbnditioris* Family,, income available if or f inane ihg education 
is demonstrated to be significantly more important in the attendance 
deci^'sions for high ' school seniors in 1970 th^an in -1968 and 19^9 i ^ We 
pt)sit that this finding is the result of increasing uncertainty , in - 
family finances over the peridd due to rising une'raploynient, inflation 
an3Tinterest rates, . • _J . ■ • - 

Finally, the study documents the importance of parental educational 
attainment as a factor affecting the desired, expected 'and actual ^ \ 
college attendance of^young vomen. If young vomen vhose parents are 
not college graduates do not; receive the prerequisite, encouragenient-^d 
financial support from their parental families to seek higher ^ 
education, their teachers , their peers, and, perhaps, the government 
havg%n important role to play. \ 



Astiu, A*W 
* Asso 

Becker, .G. 
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ADMlSglOHS SELECTIVITY j 

— : ' ■ , ■- 1 



GLOSS A R^Y . . ; • 



COLLEGE 



An index of - institutional selectivity that has be.en- . , : 
developed as ^part' of a survey of the collelge preferences 
of high-scoring:^students ^in "the I96I Nat^^bnal Merit 
Scholarship program. Semifinali'sts and recipients of^ 
the Letter of Conmiendation from the; I961 Merit program ^. 
had been asked to n^e the two colleges that they would W 
most like, to attlend.' An institution's selectivity was 
estimated computing the total number of those high-abilit^ ' 
students \^o nailed that institution, divided by the total 
number of students admitted in Fall, I96I. , 



A dummy variably with the vaj[|Ue of one if the respondent' 
actually • attends (or desii^es or expects to attend) college 
and zero 'otherwise. / 

fif - 

0 

EDUCATION ' : ' . ' ' 

The highest year o.f "regular" school completed by the 
respondent's father '('or' head of household) - frOm 0 to I8 
as of the survey^ week i,h I968. "Regular" schools include- 
graded public, private, and parochial ^'eSbmentary and 
secondary schools ;r,colleges ; universities; aiiie^^professipnal 

EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT • . - , 
— t 

' \ The' expenditures made by ^he college per full-time student^. 
' * . w . 

FACULTY, COMPENSATION PER STUDENT 

The compensation /awarded the- full-time f acuity r.per ftill-tim^ 
student at ihe college. ^ * « . ' * ' " 

'FACULTY /STUDENT RATM ' " - " / ' ' * 



The^ratio W full-time fq^culty per full-time student at the* 
college* ^ ' ' \ > 



"-FATHER'S EDUCATION 



The highest year, of "regular" school completed by the ^ . 
respondent 's father - fr'om 0 to I8 - as of the survey >week 
in* 1968.. "Regular" schopls. include grad^ed publi'c,,, private, 
and par'ocEial elementaj:y and secondary ^i^chools; colleges; 
> universities;^ and professional schools. '* * , * * ' 
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FULL-TIME STUDENT 



Full-time, s'tudeni^ and onerhalf of the part-time students 
attending the -^college. ,^ • _ ' * 



GROSS. TUITION 
T~1 




.The amount of>, full-time college tuition. 

•. ■ \ ■ , . 

The average ^eport^d family income, (in I967 dollars) for 
the available survey --years . * • 



A measure pf "the respondent's mental ability during high 
school (.taken from the high school record). 



MOTHER'S EDU^ATJOM 



>The highest year of 'Vegul9.r" school completed by the > 
respondent * s mother - from 0 to 18 - as of the survey week 
in 1968, . "Regular" schools include graded public, private 
and' parochial elementary and secondary schools ; colleges; 
universities^; and professional schools. f 



NET TUITION ' . * " ^ - ' * 

^ , ^^The^ amount of full-time college tuition les^ the amount of 
^financlstl aid. • - . 

PERCENT FACULTY HQLDlfflG' rH.D. 'S * * ■ 

" - The percentage of the full-time fafculty at the college^ 
which holds a Ph.D. degree *or the equivalent. ! 



QUALITY 



*A measure of-, the quality of the college attended by^^ 
i:espondent .. The quality measures include two cardinal 
measures of expenditures (expendi€iires' per stude^ and- 
faculty compensation per student), tw;o measures of inputs 
Jthought to be related to quality educa*tion (percent^ df 
^ faculty holciing Ph.D. degrees and Student /faculty ratio) 
. ^ , and an ordinal measure of the qi\ality of the 'student body 
(seleptivity of college) . ' > . ^ " . 

The college quality ijieasures corresporid^^tSV the la^t - 
s undergraduate • college", feacti woman attended. 



SIBLINGS 



The number of sitilings'of the respojident as of the survey 
week in 1968'. ' . ^ ■ 




Tabie 2A.1 1)etemijiants of ^Desired, Sxpected and. Actual College Attendance for^^yhite Young VTomen in High School 



ii] 1968: Regression Res^lts^. 
(t-values in jJarentheses) 



Dependent variables 



Independents 
*variables^* 


. Desire 


. Expect 


Actual' 


Desire 


Expect 


' ^ Actual 


Actual 


Actxml » 


college 


'<;ollege 


college 
attendance 


college 


college 


college 
attendance 


'college 
attendance** 


college 
attendance 


.Father's education 






{ ^ 








. UtO 




Mo'^ifrer's educ«,tion 








( n ^»»» 


{ fill \ 
V ^ p • 0*t ) 


\ O'Op) 




.033 r 


.038 * 


0i*9' 












^^Ayerage family 




( U.77)*** 












• 
















' . ineome, 1967-1970 
















• 


(in 1967 thous.ands 
















of dollars) 


.007 


.012 


. .O'lO 


.0071"^ 


.011 


.007 


.005 


.018 . 




•( 2.10)»* 




( 2;63)*** 


( -2.1U)^» 


^ 3.20)»*» 


( 1.77)** 


( 1..20) 


( 5O0)*** 


iJunlber of siblings 














• in/1968 


-.012' ^ 


-.OlU 


-<OiO 


-.013 • ' 


-rolU 


-i.oog^' 


-.007 


-;0l6 * 




(-l.iiU) ' 


(-1*66)»*> 


(-1.05,)" 


(-1.-55) 


' (^l.66>** 


(-o.96)> 


(-0,76) 


'(-1.68)** . 


IQ X 10-2 


.71?, 


.690 


19^2 


,.782 


'^7^*3 


.992 


.91^* 


1.120. . 




( 5.81)***^ 


( 5.25)'»»* 


( 6.5i)*** 


("6.*3lf)*** 


( 5J1')*** 


( 6.96)*** 


^.6.37)*** 


( 7.7U)***-. 


Const^Lnt * * 


.-•i*31 


. -r570 


-1.15k °' 


• -.319^, 


-.U72 


-1.056 


'-1.19i* 


-:8U9 




(-3,05) . ' 


(-3.80) 

•fl , 


{•-6.99) 


(-2.31) ^ 


(-3:2U) 


(r.6.62) 


(-7.29) 


(^5.32) 


( adjusted! 


"* " ^ • 
* .15 




.20 


.13 


,.17 ^ 


-.20. 


• 21 ^ 


.16 


• 

F-r at 10 


27-7*** 


^ 3*3.3*** 




2U.8*** 


32.0*»»5 


39, 3*** ' 


. ;3U,o*^* 


38; 8*** • 



Number of respondents = 6l2. ^ , 

a Sxumnary statistics are reported in- Appendix Table 2A.5, 
Jb • All variabl'fes are defined in .the Glossaiy. \ V 
** SignificELnt at the . 5. percent level. , ^ 

*^ ''Significant at^jthe'l percent leyel. .* - 



Table 2A.2 



Determinants of Oesired, Expected and Actual ColSbge Attendance for White Voung Women in High School, 
^ 4n 1968 and Never Married the Yeax Following High School -Graduation Regression ResuXtsa- 



(tvval'ues. in parentheses) 



Independent 
variables^ 



Father Vs educate! on 

Mother's education 

Average family 0 
income, 196T-19TO 
(in 1967 thousands 
of dollars) ^ 



Number of siblings 
in 1968* 

/IQ X 10-2 f 
Constant 



r2 (adjusted) 
F- ratio* 



Desire» 
college 



* .036 

( I*. 72)***. 



. 006* • 
( 2.01)** 

.-.016 i 

(-1.93)** ' 

.672 ' 
( 5.32)*** 
383: \ 
C-2..67) 



.17. 

27.6**^' 
li* — 



Expect / 
college 



.01*1 
( 5.00)*** 



.011 ' 
( 3-1*3)***. 

-.021 > 
(-2.39)^'-^* 
■ .685 
(-5.08)***- 

(-3:62)' 



• .20' 
3l*.0*** 



Actual 
college 
attendance 



.055 
( 5.92)*** 



.005 • 
*( 1.20). 

-.Oil* 
(-1.39)^ 

.891* 
(*5.§0)*** 
-1.061*» 
(-6.07) ■ 



.19 , . 
32.1**** 



Dependefrt variables 



. Desire 
college 



' .Oil* 

( 2.39)*^* 



.008' 
( 2.-50)*** 

-.017 
(_2.0l*)** 

.T67 * 
( 6.02)***' 

-:2l*8. 
(-1.71*) 



.11* \ 
22.8**^ 



Expecfb 
college 



.025 
( '3.95')*** 



.011 
( 3.20)*** 

-.021 
(-2.35)*** 
■ .763 • 
^ 5.71)*** 

-..1*51 
(-2:99) 



; .l8r 
■31.2*** . 



Actual 
college 
attendance 



.038 . 
( 5.30)*** 



.003 

(0.78)' 
-.013 

(-l.jft ' 

( 6.1*7)'*** 
-.9h6 ■ 
(-5.50) 



BO'.l**** 



Actual 
collwsge 
attendance 



.023 
( §.88)*** 

.pl*l 
(• 3.88)*** 



f.OOl-. 
( 0.13) 

.-.012 

K-i.i64. 
' .876' 
( 5.72)*** 
-1.105 
(-6.33) 



Actual 
'college 
attendance 



.Oil* 
( 3'.83)»»» 

-.019. 
(-1.88)»* 
1.109 . . 
7-17)*** 
•;739 
■h.30) 



.20 ^ 
27.>9*** 



-.li». 

29.6*** 



.7? - ♦ • 

Number of .respondents j%^'53Tv . - . • 
a 'Summafy statistics are l>ept)rted -in Appendix Table 2A 
b All variables air^ defined in the Glossary. ~ • ^ 
*** Signi.ficant^at .tlie '5 percent level. , 
*** Significant at tiie 1 percent lev^. ^ '> 




.Table 2A.3 Determinants' of Desire'd, Expected and Actual College Attendance fox Black Young WomenJ.n High Sphool 
^ ' . ' ' ' , ' • in 1968: Regression Results^ ^ ' ^ 

(t-values in parentheses) ^ ' , 



Independent 
variables^ 



Desire 
.college 



Expect 
college 



Dependent variables 



al^teTOance 



Desire 
college 



Expect 
^college 



A-ctual ,^ 
college 
attendance 



Actuait . ' 
^^l^e ^- 
"S-tteitdance 



Actual 
^college 
attendance 



Father's education 

Mother's education 

Average family- 
income , t 1961-1970 
(in 1967 thousands 
of dollars) 

* Number of siblings 

in 1968 

IQ X 10-2 

• Constant . ' % 



/ .019 
{ 1.02) 



.008 

( 0.65) 

.029 * 
( 2.00) 
'.599 

( 2.2l+)»* 
r 



-.157 
(-0.60) 



.021 

( 1.06) 



.009 

( 0.68) / 

• .021 
( 1:36).. ■ 

.7^*2 
( 2-60)*** 

(-1.21) 



.ouo > 

( 2.15)** 



.029 
( 2.37)*** 

- .027 
1.85) . 

' .7^0 , 
( 2:72)*** 
-1.032- , 
(-3.91) 



\0l8 
( 1.1*3)- 



.-030- ^ 
( 2.2^)** 



( 3.55)**.^^' 



i-. 



.003 . 
( 0.24)^_ 

.G27 • ■ 
( 2.09) 
■ .69I1 
( 2.73)*** 
-.172 - 
i-O.W) 



-.001 ' 
^-O.Oli) 

.022 ' ' < 
(1.65) ■ 

( 3.19)*** 
-M6' 
(-1.67)- . 



.017 
{ 1.32) . 

.025 
( ■l.97)- 

( 3.77)*** 
-l.lfe. • 



.039 • 
( 2-. 87.)*** 

..615 : , 

( 0.75) • 



. 017 
i 1.30) - 

- .^30 
( 2:10) 
..877 . 
( 3.27)*** 
-1.180 
<-k.52) . 



.035 
( .2.8U)*»« 

. .011 
( 0.66) - 

.916* 
("^.li8)*** 
-.75"* 
(-^3.23) 



r2 (adjusted) 
F-ratib 



.08.- 
■ 3,55**** • 



.22 
'9. 37*** 



Numbei of respondents = ll8. ' ^ ' ■• , ' 

^ •j^giimmnry' statistics "^ire reported ^ Appendix Table- 2A..5. 
\ All -variables^re def-infd in the GlossaiTf . ' 

**' Significant 'i|PSh^5 percent level.- ... 
»*** -SignificEint at the i percent level i . 




i,>2T - 
11.93*** 



■9.62*** 



.'? 0 ^ 
•10.6*'**, 



J- 



.-.xS- ; 



Table, 2A.J4 Det^inants of' Desired-, Expected and ictual College'^Attendatice for Black Young Women in High School. 
/ ( in 1^68 an^'Never Married, the Year Following High- School Graduation: ' Regression Results^ ^ 



^Independent' 
variables^ 



Father's education 

lyfother-s education' 

Average fjamily 

income, ^ 1967-1970. 
. (in 1967 thousands 
of dol5.ar9) ' 

.* . t 

Number of siblings 
in 1968 

IQ X 10-^2 
Constant 



i R^ (adjusted) 
. F-ratio 




(t-values in parentheses) ♦ 



iDesire 
"college 



• .019 
( 0.99) 



.003 . ^ 
L 0.21) • 

.027 ' 
( 1.82)*f 

, ^677-' 
( 2.-lili3*** 

-.187 

(-0.-70)' ' 



.09 ; 



Expect 
J college 



.030 V 

(•IA3) 



• .002 
( 0;17) 

• : 023 ' 

( 2.36)*^ 

'-^.359 - 




.p'9 ^ :. 



Dependent veuridbles 



.Actual 
college 
attendance 



.035 
( l^.-73)** 



. :028 

( ,2.09)** ' 

' ' .027 ^ ' 
1.72)** 
.829 
( g.83)*** 
-1.026 '^---^ 
(■3>63) 



;22 . 



Desire 
college 



.^3 
l.Oi*) 



.000 
0.00) . 

.02? 

1.79)** 

^760 

2.87)*** 

15s • 
0/62) ' 



-.09 
3.5^*** 



" Expect 
college 



.030 ' 
( 2.18)** 

/ . ' 



^ -.005 
(-0.39) 

' .023 \ 
( 1.55) • 

.831 
( 2.96)**^ 

-*383^ ' 



i|-32*** 



• Actual 
college 
attendance 



' . -I, 

.Oii5 ^ . 



.015 '■ 
( 1.10) 

.030 
(. 2.15 )»»- 

• 977* 
( 3.6I1)*** 
-I.12I* 
•(-li.liO) 



' .28'' ' 
•11:03**.* 



Actual 
, college 
attendance 



• 0ii2 ' 
( 2.90)*** 

,008' , ' 
( 0.39) 



.€15 . 

C 1.07) 

.032 > 
( 2.12)** 

( 3.29)*** 
-1.165 ' 
(.-^>^1)- 



.27 
'8.78*** 



Actual 
cpllege 
attendance 



♦ ■ ► 



.033 
(■ 2.52)»»» 

".013 ■ 
( 0.97) ■ ' 

.985 
(. 3.i<9)*** 

-.780 
(-3.16) ■ 



.20 
9 . 82»»» 



Number of respondents. = 105. . ' - * * 

a.*< Siumnar'y statistics- arK reported in Appendix Table 
bV . 'All variables are -defined in, tHe .Glossary*. . . .r.- 
, •** Signifieaat at" the '5- percent >levei..' ' 
**^' Significant at-the I. jge'rcent" levels, "/ 



'•■7 



A"- 



8 a :".•„, 



r 
m 




Table 2A.5 Mean? (Standard Deviations) fo^, De'fcerminants of Desir^, Expected and Actual 
\ XJollege Attendance \Ji . • 



Variable 
description^ 



. Sample 
description 



^— J 

Desire-coiiege^at^tendance^ (dummy coded 
if the respondent desires edfe^ation 

beyond high school) " » 

' ' > • \ - . 

Expect collefee^ attendlOTce (dufhmy coded ^*1* 
if > the respondent escpects education 
beyond high scxloolN . , 

r ' , ,' 

Actua- college attendance (dummy coded *1' 
.if the respondent attends collegfe -the ; 
year following grade -12,^ 



Father's education 

Mother's educajtion _ ^ , ^ 

Average family ' s" income , 196T-19TQ- ( in 
19^7 dollars) , • * " 



Whites in 
hteh sch®ol 
in 1968. 



Whites in ^ 
high sc^iool 

in/1968 
(unmarrie'd)^ 



Blacks in 
high school 
•iml968 



Blacks lUf- 
hi%h school 

in 19^8 
(unmarrie 



r — 

■/,.•;•• 

Number-of siblings in 1968 
Number gf respondents r"T~> v 



a *^«|ti*l- variables are -.defined j.h*the 
T>-''^Ndt mar r fed the year ^fol lowing h 



r 



.^^^ii- i ■■■■ 




0.78 
0.1»2) 



O-.72 
0-i»5)' 



0.52 
0.50) 
11.68 
3.2M 
11.76 
■ 2,38) 

H882.0l»^ 
(5568.28) 
107 . 30 
(. . 13^22) 
2.96. 
(„ a. 97) 

612 



( 



0.80' 
o.i»o) 



0.75" 
O.U) 



0.57 ) 
■ 0.50) 
11.87 . 

3'.'21) 
1I.81» 
.-2.38) , 



■( 



0.76 
0.it3) 



0.69" 
o.i»6) 



0.3i» 
.0.1»8). 

8.57 

3-. 62) 
'9.7i» 

2.71) 



( 



0-.76- 
0.1»3) 



0.70 
0.i»6) 



0.38 

t).H9)-v 

8.73 

3.70) 

9.96 • 

2.66) 



12312.1*3 
(5582/26) 

-107.71 
is' 1S.21») 

"" 2.9i» 

X 1.96) 

537 



61»1»9.30 
(•3ii25.6il 
. 89.02, 
.( 16.17) 



5\11 

3.a6) 

118 



6628.59 
J357>90L. 
89..i»l . 
( 16.33)' 

<1».90 . ■ 
( 3.153 . 

105 



at ion'. 



\ 



■3, ■ 



I i: 



ERIC 



i 91 / 



i V 



•A 



Table 2A..6 • Determinants of Actual College Attendance for White High School Senijbr's in 1968 » 
^ ' ' \ 1969 and 197Q.: Regression ResuTtsa 



(t-values in parenthese) 



Independent variables . 



1968 



Yeair as high school seniosb 



1969 



1970 



1968-1970 



Mother's education . * 

Ayer&ge family income, 1967^970 vfin 
1967 thousands of dollars)' 4 

Number of siblings in 196§ 

IQ X 10-2 ' ^ • < . V 

Average family income for 1970 ^nibrs 
.(ia 1967vthous^nds of dollars) 
-•' • ^ • ■ ■ ■ 

Average family income for I968 and I969 
serdors (inw.1967 thousands of dollars )- 



.057 
(" 3.73):»»» 

- .002 
(- 0.28) 
.021 
( X.25) 
I..O39 
( 4.23)*** 



• .037 ' • 
(■ 2.1i2?»»» 

( 2.2li)»« 
-'.001 ^ 

(- O.Ol*) \ 

.9^9 ' 
.( 3.58)»»» 



•051 I 



( 



JX.OI7 
f 2.1ili)f»» 

- ,03a /' 
K 2.15)/»» 
..791/, 

( 3.25^)jyMs4; ( 



.0!49 

5r63i-"** 



Number' of siblings for 



peji/ 



ors 



Jfumber Qf siblings • for- 1966'^"d;*T3^9^ 



r 



..950 
.6.59)*^** 

•I 

.on 

3.i*6)*** 
.007 

3^.87)** ' 
■ 4031 



seniors 
^Constaijt 



\ 



-1.283 

- k:6h) 



-1.10' 
(- .3.76 



. -i;-037 
(- 3.60) 



-:007 • 
>a.59) 
■1.182 
■ 7.17.) • 



fe^ (adjusted) / 
•l^-ratap * 

\{jfumber 'of . respondents 



.19 
12/2*** 

193 V ; 



.20 
13.8**^ 

,209 '\ 



.20 ' 

213 • I 



.20 < 
26.9*** 

612 ■ 



Mi^ans* (standar^d deviations ) Vor d'etemo-nantg of actual college attendance foil- high' sOHool 
seni.o2^s samples reported in Appendix T<#ible 2A.7. * " 'l 

All vari&bles' are defined jja^the Glossary. . * , . 4 1 ^ 

Signirf icfiint a^J^ 4he 5 percent level. 
*** Significant at the 1 perc'ent level-,' ' ' ' - , 



Table 2A.7 Means (Standard Deviations) for Determinants of Actual College Attendance 

^ for White High School Seniors^ ' 



Variable \ *^S ample 
desci*iption^ \ ^description 


1968 , 
seniors 


* ; 1969 
seniors 


F 

1970 

seniors 


1968-3/970 
seniors » 


•,^'1' if the ?-espondent actually at'tends 
colleg€f th6 year following grade j12) 

Mother* s education ' ^ • * 
• * 


• 0.55 
( . ^.50) 

' i 2.112)' 


0.51 
( 0.50) 

' 'ir.-79 

( , 2:53) 


t 

0.51 
( 0.50) 

ai.70 
<■ ■ 2.28) 


' 0.52 ' 
( ^ 0.50) 

11.7^ 
< 2.38)' 


Average family income, 1967-197*0 (in 
1967 dollars) ^ 


n,791.?2 
Is 


12,298.32 " 
(s q8s 5Q) 


/ 

ll,5i48.97 
(li. 857*88) 


lL882'.6i4 
(51568.28) 1 


» • • 


I 

; 108. 2I+ " 
( 13.97) 


107.09 
.( 12.82) 


1,06.59 
( '13. Oil) 


107.30 
(; \13\22) 


Number of siblings in 1968 


2.83' 
.i 1.97) 


. • .S.06 
.( 1.81). 


2.98 

( 2.09) 




Number of re'spondejits ^ 




■ ' 3?q9 


213 


. . \6i2 ' 



■a" *A11 variabres are defined in the Glossary. , 



Table. 2A:8 Determinants of College Quality Purchased by White Young Women Reporting Any 
, ' ■ ' between -1968 and 1970:. Regression Results^ ' 



- {t-values in p^entheses) 



College Attendance 



Independent 
variables*^ 

• * 






— 

DeDendent 


variables 








Percent faculty 
holding Ph.D. * s 

a 1 


Faculty 
compensation 
per student 


Expenditures* 
^^per student 


Admissions 
selectivity 
<< • 


Faculty/ 
student, 
ratio - 


Gross 
tuition* 


, Net • 
tuition 


Mot>her*s education 


. -Mo ' 

r-0.:30) 


2.609 

( 0.3M 


-29.18 
(-0.81) 


-.191 
(-0.60) 


.000 . 
( O.I18) 


3i*.98 
(,1.50) 


( 1.97)** 


Average family income, 
• 1967-1970 (in IPS'! 
thousands of 
dollars ) 


,h22 
( 2.01)** 


5.762 
( 2.05)** 

J 


28,32 
' (.2.15)*'* 


{ 2.13)** 


( 1.71)** 


32. ui 
,( 3.79)*** 


J 
V 

, f 
30.72 

( 3.^8)**» 




.237 . 
( 2.li;)»» 


2.872 
( l.9h)** 


IP 

( 1.76)f» 


.( .L.98)** 


.0002 

r 1.09) 


9.2ii5 
( 2.05)** 


6.205 

c .ir33) 


Number of siblings in 

i960 


• 

-.778 
(-1.06) 


7.725 . 
( 0.78) , 


93.98 
( 2.01*) 


* * 

f 0.10) - ' 


.000 

( 0.20\ 


-28.i;0 
(-0.95) 


-27.1*6 
(-0.89^) 


Constsuit 


18.^1 ' 
*( 1-50) 


ll*l*.9 
( 0.87} 


56.30' 
( 0.07)-. 


3^^.05 


.026 
( 1.39) 


-1183 
(-2.35) 


-'1031* 

(-1.99) ' 


r2 (adjusted) 
*♦ F-ratio *• 


.05 

► • 2.77** 


.07 ^ 
'3 .^7*** 


..08 • , 

3. '82*** 


-05 
2.70** 


,02 , 
1.80. 


;18 
8.38*** 


'•.16 
7.20*** 



Jlumber of respondents = 132. - ' . * 

a Summary statistics are reported' in Appendix Table 2A.10. 
All variables are defined in the Glossary. 
♦ Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*** Significant at the 1 percent level. 



D 



Table* 2A.9,. ' Determinants of College Quality Purchased by V/hite Young. Women Reportrrig Any College Attendance 
. * between 1^68 and^9.T0 or Before the Initial Survey: ^Regression Results^- \ * * *" 

- y ' . * ^ (t-values in parentheses)* . ' 



Independent 
' variabJ^s^- 



Percent faculty 
holding Hh.D. *s 



Faculty 
compensation 
per 'student 



''Dependent variables 



Expenditures 
per student 



'Admissions 
selectivity 



Faeu.lty/ ^ 
, student, 
ratio % 



1^1 1 ion 



Net 
tuition 



Mother's education- 



Father's education 



Number of siblings- 
* in 1968 . 



Cgnstant' 



. -.255 • 
(-0.5T) 



i.l21 - ■■ 
(; 3.33)*** 

.176 
( 2.25;**. 



(-I.S1)** 

il».6l» 
( 1.^1). 



-1.135 
(-0.17) 



16.00- ' 
( 3.22)*** 

3.665 

( 3.17)***. 



13.10 
\ 1.69) 

-21.30 
(-0.i6) 



-19.96 
(-.557) 



6l.6i» , 
( -2.25)** 

*'ll».93 
. ( 2.35)*** 



58.50" 
( 1.37) 

-563. !t 
{-0'.76) 



. -.291 
(-1.17) 



.881» 
(■i;.75)*** 

.168 
( 3/a8)**/ 



. . 068/ 
(' 0.2li) 

22.^1 
( 1*^0) 




■( af.2it)** 



/ooi •■ 
('0-.95) 

1009 

(J). 58) 



■,!il.58 

•:( 2'.?5)i#. 



&.39.20 

;i;"-;':83)«** 

*.v9'.76!t 
,('"3.0U)*** 



{=^0^-..3it)' 

'ii^8-2 

(-3,^6) 



if-5.58 
(.2.36-).-**i* 



1»2.82 

(■ g.97)*** 

,,•^7 •256 
( 2.16)*** 



-5.601 , 
(-0.25). 

'-137't • 
(-3.52) 



r2 (adjusted) 
F-ra'ti'o 



-•075 

'6.06*** 



.11 
8.3^*** 



.Ol»5 . > 
3.95*** 



/1I.96*** 



. 06 

.'^.q6* 



, 11.9^***. 



.lit • 
10.88*** 



Number of respondents = 2^9. ^ ' ^ ' 

Summary st6.ti sties reported in Appendix Table 2A.10* 
All variables are defined in tbe Glossary. 
Significant at the 5 percent lev^l. 
*** Significant at the 1 percent levrl. • ^ 



a 
b 



Table 2A.T0 



Means (Standard Deviations) for Determinants of College Quality 
Purchased, b'y White Young WomenQ- 



Sample 
description 




\ Percent faculty holding Ph.D^^s 
Faculty compensation* ^et student 
E3(pendltures per student 
Admissions selectivity 
Faci^'ty /student ratio 
Gros.s\ tuition 

V / 

ITet tuition (gross. tuition less' 
•any 'scholarships /and fellclk- 
ships yecei'ved by* the 
respondent) 

.^Mother *s ^ducatioij 



Father *s 'ed^catic 

\ 

Average 'family iicbme, 1967-1970 
(in 1967 doUal-s) (1965-1970 
for young men)/ 

IQ ' ' 7 ^ - 
ITumber of sibliiigs In 1968 

^umKen of respondents 



a ' All variables 
b 'Sources of the 



White young women 

reporting any 
college attendance 
.between 1968 and 
1971 (Table 2A.8) ' 



i^l^.Ol 

( 'lUM) 
608.29 
■( 195.96) 
r, 72.0. 67 • 
( ' 923.12) 

i+9'.31 
( 8.07) 
.06 

( .02) 
716 .-28/ 
( 635. &T) 



653.10 
61^6.7^^) 
12.69 
2.3^^) 
12.72 
3.0i3) 



1^4, 23a. 0^4 
(6,260.79) 

11.91) 
2.38 
1.70) 



White young women 

, reporting any 
college attendance 
between 1968 -and 
1971 0r before the 
initial survey 
(Table ^.9) • 



( 13.7^) . 

622.93 
(• 206.28) 

1,831.07' 
(1,098.22) 
' U9.83 
{ 7*92) 

. ..06 
( • .02). 

6fe5.56 ' 
( 389.Qh) 



i 



• 587.31 
■(• '610.03) 

12.75. 
( ' 2.27) 

12.99" 
( 2.98) 



NA^ 

li5.19 
11.16) 
2.19 
i.'6l) 

' 2li9 



White young men. 
reporting' any 
college ' • 
attendance 
between I966 and 
1971 ( reference- 
unweighted *data). 



Ii7.^2. 
'( 15.1^3) 
' 662.99 
(■-253.15) 
' 2-^158.62 . 
(1,382.96) 
51.71 
( e.56); 
NA 
M 
776.5^4 
( 650.27) J 



69^.11 
( '6.56.01) 
. 12.31 

( 2.1+8^ 
12.1+0' . 
( 3.30) 

U, 861;. 67 
(5,709.141) 
' ai3.l46- 
( 12.63) 
2.3I4 
( ^1.75) 

335 . 



are defined in the Glos.saiy., 
Measure of College Used {n the 



^ — ^ ^w.u. u ^fs^ y^^Kx <ii i.Li-= Study . The value pf. each dependent variable 

corr^spontis to the last undergraduate institution attended by the respoiident. Qross 
tuiWon an^^net tuition^ are obtained fr6m the National Lon^itu,dinal Surveys. The ^ 
. selectivity 'index was obtained from Alexander Astin, Who^Goes Where to cAllege . Chiciago: 
Science Research Associajies, 1965. Percent of full-time-equivalent . faculty hol(^iivg / 
Ph.D. »s, expenditures per full-time-equivalent student, arid full-time-equivalent ZtXidents 
perffull-time-equiyalent faculty t/ere obtained from Merican Junior. Colleges? Sth. ed. ; * 
American Universities and Colleges , .10th ed. ; American Council on Education ,\Washi4gt on, 
D,G. 1968, or State Approvedf Schools of Prgfesslional . Practical and Applied NuZstng : ' 
National League for Nursing, New. York, 1968. ^Faculty compensation per- full -tiit(e-/ ^ ' 
equivalents^ student was obtained from: "Report bn the Economic Status of the pfd/fessj/nv 
1971-197?," MeriQan^ Associatiory of University Profeagors Bulletin / june 1972/(1^ Jtiriior ' 
and Communitjr Colleges); or "R^ort^ on .the Economic Status of the Profession-,/ 1968-1969 
-American Association of University Prof^essors Bulletlii - June 1972 (for crollejes and ( 
universit*!^ other th^n Junior and community' colleges J ■ , . / / '/* ^ 

The faiAily income variable i^ excluded it) this sample to expand thfe^nu^bec of pbse^vations 
to, .Include college attendees before the initial survey^ • ^ ^' * "r " ' ' 



V'V CHAPTER. 3 

WORK AND MOTHERHOOD: TH^E DYNA>aCS OF LABOR FORCE 'PARTJCIPA^'ION 
SURROUNDING .THE FIRST BIRTH •- . ' 



Frank L» Mbtt and Dayid Shapiro ' 



INTRODUCTION - , 

» ' > • 

, One major manifestatipn.^of Hhe changing position of women^ in 
^American society has teen the increasirig pro^nsity of women al: all 
^ges.to participate' actively in xhe labpr force. "Indeed, the overall 
labor force participation rate for women has increased from 37.8 . 
percent td*U6.U percent during the 15-year perigd between I96O and 



Traditionally, women tended tip ydrk primarily in the years 
•immediately after .leaving schoQl. , \They then withdrew from .the JLabor 
force either when they married or ais they approached the birth of the'ir 
iirst child. Some woitien, would substqu^tly r'eturn ,to the work force 
when their las't child reached ,SGhool age; xDtherd would remain out o.f 
th^ J^b6r force. In recent years, this traditional pattern has beeti * 
changing: Mgher ^proportions^of womert' are returning to the. labor force 
and in'creasmg ^proportions of young women remain out of the" labor force 
'for ohly short iperiods O'f /itime in connection with the tpiiith of their ' 
children. As a result, bptwSen';L960 afd 19T.5. the labor force partici- 
pation rate for vomen^ with children ,i£nder the ag^ of three more than 
douls^^edj from 1-5.3 to^3^"..^ percent.^ 

While fCT'ale'-l^boJ' 'force participation' levels at all life ^. cycle 
points are 'higher 'tfhan they ^have been in past decades, .the birth of the 
fiVst child st;ill remains a major transition point for many women. ^ , 
Reflecting the birth event and the subsequent presence of an infant, 
substantial numbers of .young women withdraw from the labor force. 
However, a^^our data w^ilL demonstrate, this -phenomenon is apparently 
of a more ,4iemporary natufeXthan has been trup in the pa$t. The 
average woman now 'stays in /the l*abor~force until three *or foui^ months ^ 
bef.or^ the birth, and in many ipstances returns soon after the birth 
(Tablets. 1 arid Figure^S.l). 



*The authors wish to lhank Jean Haurin for her outstanding 
res'earch assistance on this cHapter. . . ' 



Wghe ClPTij), ana H^yghe'.(197^L 



rab],e 3.1 Median N4iiaber of Months between Last Prebirth* J'ob , 
Birth, and First ■ Postbirth Job, by Educational 



Attainment a^d'Race 



^ 



Educational 
. attainment 


Median months 
iQft before 
birth • * 


Median months 
; returned 
ai?ter birilv . 


Estimated' 
average gap - 
{ in" months ) 
^between .iobs^ 




\ ' ' ■ 


. ^ -^v- whites'^ 




Less than 12 years 
of school 


7 


\ y 11 ' 






12 years of school 
or mor^ 


2 • ^ 


*^ 11 


t 

13 


t 




/ 


BLACKS 






Less than 12 year^ 
of school 


: 1 

> 

6 




, 15 




12 years of school 
or more 


• k 

— r- 1 









NOTE: I^rebirth estimates are basBd on cumulative frequency 

dist'ribu!!S.bn of all women who we^b not-rorolled' at some 
point preceding the birth. PostVirth est^imates are for' 
all women {l) who had at least 12 mcmths between fii^st' 
and ^econd i>irth and (2) wlio were im the suryey for" at • 
least 12* months' after the first birth. All-'Vomen who 
meet these criteria are consideried, regardless of their . 
labor force status. . ' *' _ . . ' • 

The numbers in this column represent ^ums of the jiumbers in* the 
previous two columns^ We use this measure as .the'best readip.y 
available approximation to the average gap between jobs. 
Because certain proportions q^^th^ women never work either 
before or after ^the birth and b,eQause\t3iere are varyingl:^school 
enrollment constraints there, is no^cm^ise way to compute either 
.an eurithmetic mean on a theoreticalj^y^correct median. " 
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Figure 3.1 Labor Force Participation Rates 'Bei'ore and After 'First 

- Birth, by^ace' , , , 
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This chapter has several obje'titives , all* of 'which are related to ' 
the overriding objective of clairify^g ' both descriptively and 
analytic.^lly, the patterns of labor force withdi^awal 'and' reentry • 
«associat€(jL witk^the first birth, ^^irst, patterns of laboV foree 
activity surrounding this birth are described' in greater' detail than 
has hitherto been available. Then, since ajroung woman's ideas about 

. childbearihg perhaps rejpresent a somewhat longer time pers^pective , th^ 

•patterns- of her current ;Labbr force activity are Examined within the^. 
.context of her fertility ideals a?id expectations. That'is, if the • 

•"data suggest cons^istewcy between current work j)atterns and prospective 
fertilj.ty behavior.,*" it is not unreasonable to hypothesi'ze a certain 

■ Common -causality. Thus, if women' with lower fertility "expe.ctations ' i 
are also more likely to^be working in the months immediately follovin^*^ 
t-heir first birth, 'this evidenced Q^onsistency is suggestive of higher 
. probabilities of working for these yov«g women in the years ahead. 

^ The concluding ^edtions therf .IgJ^us on interpreting youn^ women! s 
].abbr force^ activity , both cross-sectionalli^r andjlongitudlhally , from . 
a more straightforward economic perspective. The discussion* will focus 
, on suggesting ways in which varying disciplinary perspq^ctives from b©th - 
economics and sociology may' be useful for interpreting^ divergent 
patterns 6f work activity between'whited an<J blacks and between women 
from different socioeconomic^ origins . . " < 

^ ^ ' . ^ ^ 

^The Data Set . \^ . ^ ^ 

Constraints imposed by the available data necessitate .using 
different subse^ts of^Vomen for. the two distinctly different analyses 
within this. ch'apt^r. The section gf the ainalysis focusing on labor 
, force and fertility interaction uses responses to questions^" from the 

,1971 survey which asked women about 'the number of children they expect 
• to Kave as wei;L4as the number of.ohil^dren they consider ideal. < Thus, 
J the reference point for that , part analysis is the 1971 intffview"^ 

*\ date. Also, since analogies are drawn ^b^tveea that research and the * 
,j research of the remaining sections of the chapter, which focus on 
'women before* and> after, their first -"Birth', th.e analysis of .fertility 
- ideals and expectations is ^raited to wom^n with exactly on^ chiM. 

\ . In both the descriptive* overview sectiqxi and the section vhich 
provides the analysis of the labor force acti^yity of. these .young women,. 

^ virtually all .the analysres focus on the 1,U05 ycmen in the sample who 
>5-/had their first birth at some point between »the 1968 and 1973 inter-^.. 
views. 3 Th^ data set for* these analyses was coBstructed utilizing^ ^ 



3 y ^ ' S 

For a more jletail^d statement about attrition within tfie cohort- 
between 1§68 and 1973, see Chapter 1. * \ 

J' i| . . ' /' • * 

By focusing on the/one-parity group^ we aj*e relating information 

for a group of vomen wRo for the most part can be a'ssumed to be fecund. 

■ ^ ' . : :, 

I* ' 

•68 . . *■ ' . ' 



, a pooled cross-section. techniqjae. On -any given interview date -a • , ' ,• 
woman'*s sta^tus' in relationship, to her fiirst birth can deterniiried 
by matching the interview date with the date of birth of her first 
child.* For example, .if sh^was interviewed on .March 1, 'l9^y and her 
^irst birth was on April 1, 1970,^ 'slie was 13 months (-13 months) before 

,her .first birth^at- her 1969 interview. Similarly, iier status in - 
relationship to. her first. birth can b^ measured as of every interview 
date between 1968 and i973'. The particular woman in the abo^*^ 
example might have been 25 ,month3 before her first birth at the 
1968 iziterview, 13 months ^before the birth ^in 1969, 1 Tnonth^ before 
in 1970, 11 months after the first birth 'in 1971/ and so'^forth.5 
On.^^very one of thef interview , dates ; we^^ndt only are aware of the 
woman's ."precise fertility*' status, but 'in addition we also -have a' 
considerable amount of information about her work status*. ' From the*' 
above' exa:nple,' it should be apparent that many of- the women in the 
sample could provide detailed Idbor 'force status information' f«r 
s-everal interview dafes^both before and after the* first birth.^ -Thus, 
tte 1,U05 woijieil ^ho^had a, firs'C birth T^etween^ 1968 and 1973 were 

'able to provide an eTfective sample which included Many more than 
Just 1,40? points in time. .Because of this, it was "possible to 
deV^elqp a large and highly detailed -work 'pattern fox" women n6t only 
at ^11 stales of pregnancy but also for every month immediately 

j following, the birth of a firsi: child. ^ 

Finally,' one brief section of this chapter, which compares young 
women's wagQS and occupa.tional^»status on their first job after 'their 
first birth with their last job before the^birth, utilizes the panel 
dimensior;s of. the data* set. In this sectiop, job characteristics for 
the saine women before and after the birth are matched. ^ Thus, wh^re^s 



Thus, expectations^ for this specific gi:*oup may be assume(Sj to -be 
maximally associated with prospect ive^reality, to the extent/that ex-' 
pe*ctations are indeed associated .with subsequent fertility ^behavixy;. 

5 . ' - ' \ ' • ' • - 

^ ^ From, the perspective of the postfirst birth analyses in this ^ 

chfttpter^, a woman ,i,s considered as having a postfir^t birth status only 

until she^'has her ^second , birth, .^hus, if on a'given interview date a 

woman already has *had her 'second birth, that ^afticular interview date 

wa^ no longer considered wiihin scope for this particular analysis fjor 

that woman. Of course^ if earlier int-ervi^y. datTes* preceded the' second 

birth, those points in timfe were included-in this analysis. Also, 'the 

analysis was limited to women who; were npt enrolled uT^scKoorpn^tHe 

relevant interview dates. 



A comparison of labor force participation ^curves forewomen havii^^ 
their firsji. birth at different points during *the fJve-year period •'•M 
'indicates no apparent bias from using this technique. *' " 



the pooled data used Tor most of the research of this chapter compare 
different women at varipus points before and -after th^* first birth, the 
comparison of wage and occupational sta»tus will focus on identical • ' 
individuals at the two points ''in time.' 



LABOR FORCE BEHAVIOR SURROMDING THE FIRST *BIRTH V A DESCRIPTIVE 
OVERVIEW , • • • ' . 

The months ^surrounding th,e first l^irth rjspresent the life cycle, 
point when fem^.le" labor force participation rates are at/a minimum, 
Ag" may Quoted in Figure 3.1, labor force participation levels for 
both black and white women begin, a decline duri^tig the* early months of 
pregnancy; from rates a^pproaching 80 percent at the beginning of 
pregnancy, they 'drop to 50 percent about ^ three ^to four months-^before 
the birt^h and plummet to^20 percent *for whites a-nd hO percent for 
blacks near thej birth event. 7 Ij^ is'^of some interest^to note that 
while the rates* do ^indeed decline sharply in tKe months preceding 



^7 

The interested reader may note that labor^foFce participation. 

Tates, employment rates and unemployment rates cited in chapter* 
are sy'stematically several point's .higher than««es'timates for comparable 
population groups in the Decennial Census, 'This id .true for both%^ 

*black and.-white respondents -While exactly comparable 'population -.^ 
groups to those used' in this chapter cannot be found in any Census^ 
or Current Population Report crude comparisons can be made^ by 
comparing NLS and 19T6 Census (U.S. Bureau of the Cehsu-s, l^TO) laljor. 
force statistics for * ever -married onB-parity women 2Q to 2^i' years of 
ag,e who have children under the age -of ■ three. The NLS labor force 
participation rate for SLll'^such women was U2.9 pevceri"b compared with* 
3^* 5^ percent for the Decennial Census. Of the 8.U percentage poiat. ^* 
difference, 5-^ percent, were in the employed part time, with a job but 
did*"not work, and unemployed 'eategorie?.. For black *wQmeri, alr*of the 
difference *in rates (an NLS labor force participation rate of 62.9 
compared with a Census rate of 52.7) can ,be attributable to those thre4 
categories . , • ' ' ' 

Oil the basis of this information, several rationales fOT^he 
^differences in the rate levels -are suggested:-^ (l) our analysii>;ex- " 
eludes a^ Small nui^ber of women enrolled in schoo!i| wh9 have lower levels 
of work attachment; (2) all of the NLS rq:berviews are witli the 
.respondent herself who may be more' likely tb-- re ^;^11 marginal wo;rk - 
activities than would another household member — who sometimes responds • 
for the woman herself in both the Decennial Census and the Current * 
Population ^Suryey; and finally, (3) over the years the NLS respondents^ 
may have acquired a "sensitivity'' to the standard labor force series of 
questions they are asked. .Given the respondent's awareness of the 
major objective of the NLS interviews, she may make -a greater , effort to 
recall work activities of^a marginal nature. \ 
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the birth, at virtually a3^1 points there .•nonetheless ai:e. substantial, 

numbers of women who choose to remain in the labor force. . • * /" 

This fact s-houid of course be mediateU by the knowledge' that in\J 
the months immediately around the birth event, aq'tual work activity. ^* 
is significantly "^elow labor' force participation leve^ls,. As may be * 
^ noted iri- Figures and 3.2B, for both black an^l, white women, t>he 

actual proportion of- women at work"in the month ^following -the, birth , / • 

• is below 10 percent, even though the percent^ employed (with a ^ob \ 
^ and! either at work or not at work) is around 20 p^eorcent . T^e labor 

force participation rates afe^that pbint in iime are even higher — cloge 
to' UO ^percent* for black wcxns^ an^^ a little over 20 percent for white 
^women. ' . ^ ' * 

^ 'Following the birth ^vent , black and white labor force 
particip.ation rates begin, to rise.-* White labor force partici^pation ^ ' " 

• rates rise to "approximately the ^0 percent level VhereSs biack rates'^ 
'increase to between 50 and 60 percent. However, as m^ be noted in ^ ^ 
Figure "3^.3 a not ; inconsequential ^part of thre difference* between the ^ . 
blaci; and -wUite rat^-s-reflects h-igker-^-level's^ ©f black Unemployment; • 

many more black women are seeking but unable to find work (this is# - \^ 
true before as well* as after the birth). ' , • 

In ^addition the. fact that the average black woman is mo^e , , * 
likely to be wor-king or looki-ng for work, there are sflajor li-acial^ , 
differences in the extent** of postbirth labor force attachment. As may ^ ^ ' 
be noted in Figure 3 .i+T vhereas there are, no' significant di^'ferences 
,in average hours worked*. between em^lbyed (and at wo2?k)^blaek and, white * 
•women before the birth, the ^erage emplaned black- woman is much mor§ 
.likely to be^ working full time (35 hours or more) after the births • , v * 
Whereas the percentage of white-women working full time after the •^ V * 

birth. is between 50 and 55, nearly 70 percent of employed black wortierr 5, ^ ■ 
•^are working full ti;ndy^ immediately afte:^ th^ birth,' and the* rate ris^s _^rtbt: 
to about '8'Q percejit within* a year after^ the* birth . * ^^Mf 

• ^ The overall racial' contrast *ii^Fi^re 3.1 disguises some major ^ - * 

variations by educational levels. As may be noted in Figure 3.5"',* ^ ' * 
there are distinct differences in participation levels between the-^ 
different race-education groups in the prebirtk interval*!, as labor ^ ^ 
forc^ rates are lowest for the black "knd ^hite respondents with less!"^ 
.than 12 years 'of schfool. A'fter the birth, black vomen with' J.2 or more* ^ * • - 

,years of .school return to the labor fOrc*e in substantially gre'k^er - ' * 
proportions than do any of."^he* other group's. At. sjx months after the 

• birth, over 60 percent of black, women with at least a high school 

diploma are lh"the~laboi:* force compswiiad' wrtft~^^out^50 percent^TTorT^' ' s-_^_---_— _ 
black Uropbuts and about ^40, percent, for the two white education . • ^ 

categories. Table 3.1'-shows that the better-educated black .women^^- . . 
return to the^^j&PA>^orce sooner than do the ofher race-edu6atiQi?r * 
groups. The averag€<blapk woman with 12 *or more' years of • sdhool ' * • , . - 
spends aboul; 8 months without a job due to the birth compared with ' 
between~13 and I6 months for the other Yace-education grqups. 
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Figvires 3.2 (A and "B) . Percentage in Lab'or--Force, Percentage Empl^ed, 
w.* Percentage Emplpyed and at Work, Before and- 

_ — ^ After First Birth, by Race 
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Figure 3.5 Percentage Working 3"5 Hours or More Per^Week bf Respondents 
Employed and At Work, Before and After FirsJ Birth, by Race 
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3.5 ,^ La^jor Force Participation Rates- Before, and' After First 
.Birth, by Educational Attainment and R&pe" ' 
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! iV-is also of spnte interest to notei (Figure 3-5) that Uhe group 
with tl^e^ second highest posltbirth participation levels and propensity 
to rei:urn^ rapidly are the blacks y^ith less than 12 years of school,. 

levels of black labor for^e -par,t>tiipation 

, „ _^ All of the ''abov^fdat a 'suggest that there 

are ^istinc't variations by] race in labor foi'ce behavior following tjie^ 
first .birth'. ^ 



SOME PERSPECTIVES QN LABOI 



FORCE MP FERTILITY, INTERACTION 



VJithout belaboring the question of ^th$ direction of causality' * 
between fertility ahd'labor force ''behavi-Gr% it seems reasonable to^ 
suggest that a young woman's decisions concerning fertility and work 
^ will be made within a " coipmpn . framework . ^ That- is, a woman may be 
expected ^td make decision^^ concerning i?r future fertility behavior 
which -are consistent withjher pr<?spectLve and current labor forcje, 
behavior as well as with Ker'other eqo:;omic •'qircumstances . Thus, one 
can hypothesize^ that , e^ferything els el being equal, greater fertilitj^ 
expectations will be associated with a lesser, propensi'ty to work.. 

The preceding section Ishowe^* higher levels of labor force 
participation for blacks compared', with' whites.- Table 3.2 provides 
fertility expe'ctation data geneyally consistent with the labor force 
^ata, as yoiong lone-^)ari'tJy blkck W9irien have dis*tinx:tly lower fertility' 
.exjJec tat ions th^ their whi'tfe counterparts.^^ - ' 

Some -of the factors which differentially affect female black 
and white labor force parti(>ipat|L6n ^(aJid, presumably, fertility \ 



It should be emphasized 'that ^causatioa*in most of "this analysis- 
,is'*not implied .to' be in only pne^ direction'! \ While ^we frequently seem 
to imply causation in» much" of what we, writie, we wish to reiterate that 
the interrelationships among the.wprk, fertility and other socio- 
economic variables — adding' in the dimension of time — are far mo;re 
complex th^n -can be handled within sp&ce .and time constraints of this 
chapter* , • . , ^ 

Implicit in this discussion is the assumption that the;re are high 
correlations "between fertility expectations* and prospective fertility 
behavior. • V/hile obviously we ^dannot answer tfiis Question regarding, 
the long r;;un, f we- .have . some ^evidence that the 'assb^ci&tion does indeed 
hoXd in the short'run/ Between 1971 and 19J3,\51 '^iercent of tfie" ^ .\ 
one-^paritywhit'e women who expected three or more childr^^ftad an 
additional child compared .with 36 percent /or. those jjfho expected a 
total of . two children and Xk percent for those expecting only one. 
Similar but less pronounced patterns were evidenced among the- black 
one-parity women'. . 'l'. ''^ 
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^ab]^e 3.2 /Fet'tility Expectations, bjf Educational Attainment, 
, -^J^ I Current Work Status , and Race : . 1971^ 



Edu^iational att^inmenij- 
and current yprk status 



Numb'er of 
respondents 



Total, number of 
children eyeleted . 



Total 
percent 



3 or 
more 



Total or aye^a^ti 
Working \ \ \ 
K Not worjcin^ ^ 



560 
250 



^0 
81 



Les5 than 12 -ye^s of schaolj' 

Working ' 
. " N"ot wording! 

. I -Iff- • 
12 yearg of, schbjDl oj* raore^ 

. Working . /.j - ^00 
wor*kinff 



. , Not wor*king 



Total or a^yeraige 
■■ Working! \ ( 
Not ^working 

/ears ■ of school 



Less than 12 jf( 
Working ■ 
Not working 

12 ^e^s of s(;h|)ol or niorp 

Vfork'i^ig 
, Not working [\' 



i»29 
200 
229 



, • 21+2 
'■■•152 
^' 90 

. 86 

; 111 

■ S 

: 156 

* 111^ 
\5 



WHITES 



leo.o 

■100. 0 

loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0' 

100.0 

100.6' 

100.0 



12.1 
15^5 
9.5 

13.8' 
■20.1 
9.9 

11.6 
11+.1+ 
9.3 



'1+8.7 I g9.2 
i45.9 i 38..6 
•50\8 '39.7 

k5.6 1+0,6 
3S.7 ! l+l-.-l 
1+9.8 ' 1+0.3" 



1*9.5 
1+7 '.'7 
51.1 



38.8 
38.0 
39.1+ 



BLACKS 



,100.0 
IDO.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0. 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



29.0 
32.1 

23. '3i 

28.8 
28.1 
29.7 

"29.3 
33.3 
'19.0 



'•1+0.1+ 
36.9^ 
1+6.8 

1+0.2 
3J+.9 
1+6.3 

1+0,5 
■37. 8 ■ 
1+8.1 



30.6 
31.0 
30.0 

31.0 
36.9 
2I+.I 

30.5 
2&.9 
31+ '.2 



a The universe lis restricted to on'e-parity 
enrolled" in School ''ih"197i. '~ , 



respondents who w«re rtot 



i. . 



•behaVpr ) ^will be noted vithin"a standard economic l^bor-supply • 
frame|7ork in the section to follow. However, there ^x^e certain 

Vtspecjfcs of the racial differential -which can perhaps' '^e interpreted v 
more readily by incorporating 'several temporal dimensions/. First, 
at alii education levels, black young women come from/ poorer backgrounds* 
than Iwhite young wojnen. This is support^ by the ^kksL in Table 3.3 . '^ 
whicli show that .black young women' at all educatipnal(;' le^^^ls^ have 
fathers who on average have less education than the r/fathprs of white 
youn^ women. Thus, to the extent that newly formekj lyomg families, are 
able to gain an economic foothold through intergenorational tra;pisfer 
payn^ents ,» young white f^ilies would probably on average be m^i'.e 
favorably endowed. 

It;is*also of some interest to note that the; largest- 4ri'ter- 
generational ^disparities are. for the young, women with the highest 
education; less than 30 perceitb of whit© young woi^en with some college 
have fathers with less than a high school^ degree .compared with almost 
two-thirds for young black women. Thus, to the $xt^nt;that young 
women" obtain financial assistance from their parents* generation, 
would expect tjie greatest relative handicap to exist among the t^etter 
educated black \40men.." 



. 'isi, addi'l^bji.'tfc 1?his ■ intergenfsrational dimension, the averagey^ - 
young black mafrried woman at all educational levels is likely to have 
a husband who has less education than the husband of her white counter- 
part (Table'3.^). Since -a husbarid'6 educatioii is directly associated 
wi'th his current ,aud prospective- earnings , the' average young black ^ 
woman would have a greater need to work (and concomitantly, reduce 
fertility beh^^vior) in-order to attain a giv,en family income level. • 
Als6, to the extent that black young mothers are more likely to he* 
either separated, divorced or never married^ there is a greater 
incentive for the black woman tcrvork. Ind,6ed*, as of the time of the 
first birth, kG percent of the blaoj^^wpmen fell in the "no husband 
present" catego;?S^ oompared with onlyMX) percent of the white vomen^ 

Further,' as may *e noted^ in tfl:^e S.'S, black ljusbands within a 
given educational category ear^^^ less ti^an their white counterparts, 
which probably reflects discrimination in labor markets, All' of the . 
abov,e factors are consistent witji the higher working propensities and, ; 
lower fertility expectations .of|^mjng black compared wi th^ young white 
mothers. Moreover as a' result or the same factors, black families • 
at all educational levels are less likely .to have money In savings than 
their white counterparts and, at the higher educational levels, are 
more, likely to have '^accumulated deb:bst perhaps- reflecting in part the 
greater relative gap in int^rgenerational mobility for black compai'ed . 
with wjiite daughter^ at the higher educational levels (Table 3-6) 
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See, for e'xaSiple, BecRer (l9Tl). 



Table* 3. 3 

1 



Father's Educational Attaiivjient , by Respondent's Educational attainment 

and Race: \i968^ • 1 ' • 

(Percentage distributions) 



Res^Jondent ' s ' educational attainment 



Number of 
respondents 



Father^' s educational attainment 



Total 
percent 



Less than 
12 years 



12 ygars 



years 
I or mcjre 



•Total or average 

- Less than "12 yeax:s 

12 years '. ^ , ♦ 

13 ye'ars^=6r more 



1,U02 
3l8 
'8i8- 
266 



100.0 
100. 0 
100 .'0 
100.0 



V/HITES 



58.7 
82.0 
6o.7 
28.1 



X 



■15. ii 
29.6 
37.1 



BLACKS 



Total or average . 
Less than 12 years 
•^2 years 

~l3"'years"'6'r more" ' 



, 371 
ll»^ 
176-. 

" ^'"50- 



100.0 
lOtl.O 
100.0 

100:0 



83.5 
95. 2- 
80.6 

63.5 



li*.3. 
>.3 
16.5 
32. ii 




y. 



a The universe is'^restricted to re3ponderita,.who vere not enrolled in School In 1968, 
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Tal)l4 3.U. -Husband's Educational Attainment "by Res$)cndent^[^ducational 




^ (Percentage^distribOJiQns) y 



Respor\d.ent 's 
educational - 
attainment 


Number of 

respondent,?^^ 

* y, 


Hu^and's'^eduaational'"^ Attainment 


Totaf' ^ 
vpez^ent ' 


Less than 
! 12 years 


12 -^ears 


13 years , 
or mor& 


» ^ , 

^ Total or average 
Les^* than 12 years 

12 years^ 

13 years -pr more . 

Total or average 
Les's thaTn 'i2r, years 

12 years , _ * 

13 years or more ' 

1 -v . . 




539- 


100.0 
. lOQ.O 
'100. 0 
100.0 


/ 


° '"...25.7 

' 5ii:i 


■I16.9. ■ 
kO.h ~ 

' 58.5 * 
27.2 ■ 


27. li- 

.5-6 ■ ■„ 
23.7 - 
■ ^ ■ 




BLACKS ' * 


279 
lU2 
' 101. ^'^ 
36 • 


100.0 

loq-^o 

3^00/0 
100. £> 


-he. 5 ' 
' "72.5-.* 
- 27. li 

.'ll^rO- 


liO,8 ■ 
23.8 
59.0 
■ ii5.7 


12.7 
^ ' 3.7 
13.6 ' 
I+G.3 



80. 



115 • \. 



, ' . '\ Attainment and Race: 19^8 ^ , ^ 



liusband* 3 

educatioFial^ 

attainment 



, Total or >fyera{je 
.tLesG than 12 'years 
J 2 years 

13 years' or irjore 



Total or average 
Le3S than 12 'year 
\ . yearr. - 
13 -r>'-- 



All' respondent 



Number "of, 
resTJonU^fits , 



Mean 
earnings 



One-parity refepondentr, 



Number , 
respondents 



Mean 
earnin^?^ 



i,t)!n; 
,■291 

- 277'- 



265 
-139 

35 



I $5,190 
i*,379 

. ~ 5,551 
5,339 



367 
106 
169 
" 92 



BIjACKS 



3,66i* 
2,866 
14,138 
i*,769 



88 
39 
29. 
20 



$5,i*80 
■ i*,-539 
5,727 
5,963 



3,787 
2,717 
3,877 
5,265 



1 
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Table 3.6 



Debt and pavings - Status , by Family Stattptf^" Educational, Attainment , and Race: 1971^ 



/ 







' ' 

Perc'ent with debts '^^U 




Percent' with savings 




• 


Educational 
attaii^ment * 


kll families 


spous^^twesent • 


Ail families 


Married-* 
s.pouse present 




Number of 
respjondents 


Perceni 


N\ambei;:^^P'' 
respon^^ls 


Percent 


Number of 
respondents 


Percent 


Niimber of 
respondents 


Percent 












WHITES 








i 

) 


. Total or average 
Les&'than ^2 year^* 
12 years . _ 
• 13 years ^ or more 


612 

1H5- . 
.3lt8 


61.8 
56 .-7 

■ -143:1 




- 55 .-1 
61*. 5 
. 56.0 
1*3.3 


. ■ 598 
llt7' . 
335 
.lid - 


^75-6 
91.5 ' 


' 520"" 
122 / 
292 

. -110 


75.2 
53.3, 
77 .-8 ■"■ 
92.0 , 


/ 

/; 






• 




'• ' BLACKS • 










Tot^ or'scv^sige 
Less'-than 12 years. 
12- years j» - 
13 years .or mb're 


286 : 

lOf ■ 
■1^9 • 

' 30 . 


U6.ff " 
. ito.o' i 
' U9.8 i^ 


lUo 

I'. 19 


757.3 
'50.8. 
59.3 
63.0, 


•281* 
•16s 
11*8 
;30 , • 


30.2 
• U0.2 
•79^1 4^ 


.•138 

■ ■ 1^ , 


,^5.5 
55.5 
.77.8 
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NOTeV Being' in^debt references a posit^^ response* to VUo you (or. your husband) owe any (other) *inoney 
^ ' to stores, ' banks >. doctor^ or an^ie else, excluding. 30-day 'qharge accotmts?" Response to this 
it em, excludes' ear payments^ aiid ^Srtgage debts. 

Having savings referejices a po^bive response to ^'bo^you (of your husband) have any money in 
^vings or checking accounts , ,.^fvings and loan companies , or credit, unions?", . ' ' 

. a '''The universe is restricted to r^s^ndents who vel:e one "parity aftd 3;iot enrolled in school in 197,*. 

^ • ^ ^ ^ • ''^ ^ ; V ' . / ' ^ ' IIB 



i 



That is, the higher debt level among the better educated bi^ks irfay be 
on*e manifeetatjlon of azi upward mobility syndarome wlierety they are 
striving. — in spite of a* less advantaged background — to-#each the, 
Kellbeing level of 'thei^ better-educ.ate<J white count erparts.l^ 

^It,)nay-be rioted in Table 3-7 that even though the average black" 
,^,wpman expects fewer children, she has higher fertility ideals 'than her * 
;iwKite counterpart. To the 'extent that fei-tility ideals are closer to 
/representing what *a woman (and her husband ]t would*- like to do, racial 
differences b^tweg^n expectations and ideals may represent the 
peiatively greater constraining efTect. of lower current and anticipated 
N'irncome levels on expected fertility for» blocks than for whites. 

"The preceding, discussion has" focused on interrelationships '"jDetween 
. fertility expectations^-iand labor force attachment ,^ w|,th considerable 
emphasis on black/white difference's. Much o,f the remaifii'ng analys^ia 'in 
. this chapter,' to which' we now turn', will focus on explaining-^the^^^ 
level's of .andT variations in female labor ^ug^iy in^the periods • ' 

immediately pr^^tsding ana foIi<5wirig' the birth of' the first child. - • . 
/ . - ^ ^ ' • ' ^ . ^ ^ t 

\ 470RK.AND MOTHERHOOD.: AN ECONOMIC FRAJ^IEWOfe ' ' - 

Factors affecting the labor' force participation of women have been 
^subject to 'considerable analysis by econc^ists and sociolog^ctjs . Here 
>e yill utilize th^ labor-supply framewor^^rof economics , in an effort to 
determine if those^ factors, found to b^ important determinants of female 
labor force participation generally are* also relevajj^ -to participation 
d'^ci^ions for the periods.^ just' b^for* and after theTfirSt. birth. 

The labor-supply framework of economics begins by positing thfet 
hougehpld& will attempt to maximize utility. In the most simple 
formulAtibn, a household will seek /to maximize 'thre utility deprived from 



^ ^^See, for*-"exajnple,-.GoIdsteiH and Goldscheider (1968) or Goldbca:^ 
(195^^) for studies which ojffer usefyl^^d perhaps analogous situations 
focusing on Jewish-Americans' and Atnericans from rural backgrounds 
integ^rating into th^ larger society ' * \ . • - 

Several mobility and' reference concepts ar^ intertwined In our 
research. 'Upward mobility conscious individuals- may .restrict fertility 
for economic motives — to improve their own economic s'tattis to ah 
acceptable level in an absolute' sense , as well i^s to iihpfove their 

^economic status relative to relevant peers. From' a , psychological 
perspective, they may be striving to acquire characteris*^ics more .in 

-tune wi*th their perceived notions of what'tfieir peers view as proper . 
behavior. In a loose sense, Mertbn (1968) defines these latter two 
i*elative concepts within a Relative deprivation and anticipatory 
socialization framework. . 1/ - ' ^\ . » \^ 
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Table 3.7 Relationship between Total Fertility Expectations arid Fertility Ideals, 

by Race: 1971^ 

. . *' 

.(Percentage distributions) 



* Relationship between 

expectations and 
. ideals 


{fumber of, ; 
respondents 


Total 
. percent 


One' 


Two 
children • 


. Three 
or more 
children 








WHIT^ 


• 




^Expectations 


556 


100.0 


•12.0 


lt8.8 


39.2 


. Ideals" 


556 


100.0 




59.9 . 


36.7 • 


Difference 


< 




■ + 8.6 


■ -11.1 t 


+ •2.5 






^ * 


BLACKS 






Expectations 




100.0 


28.8 


i»o.6 ■ 


30.9- 


Ideal& _ 


2kl. 


100.0 


6.9 


h1.5 


1»5.6^ 


• 

Difference 






+21. $ 


-6.9 • 


--1U.T 



a The universe is restricted to one-parity respondents who were not enrolled in 
school in 1971 • . - ^ ^ ^ * 



its (joint) consumptiin of income and leisure. The household must give 
up leisure time in order to earft income in the labor market. 

In addition to leisure, fioweVer, there are obviously other 
iriportant alte^-native^uses of an individual 's>^ime (besides work in the 
labor market), viz., work in the home, and schooling, 12 in order to 
•"^earn income in the market', then, tJte household must" give up time that 
would otherwise be spent in leisure and/or in work' in the home. 




In exainining factors^ affecting a TOung woman's' decision concerning 
Tabor force' participation', ^he preceding discussion suggests that other 
household income '(more precisely, family income less respondent'^ , J 
earnings) will be an important consideration. That is, in households 
where other family. income is relatively high, we expect a greater 
likelihood that the respondent will not be in the labor force, every* 
cnlng else being equal. In effect; such households will be able to 

.y'* more tpe for leisur*e and /or work in the home than less affluent 
;:ou3enolds .13 » • ^ . • ^ , 

f 

If a woman chooses noz to work, in the labor market, she bears an 
opportunity cost — ohat is, time spen* out of the labor market * ^ 
represents foregone earnings; The greater a young woman 's* earning^ 
power ^(potential wage, rate) in^ the labor market, the greater will be . 
the opportunity cost of nonparticipation. Thus we hypothesize that, 
other things equal, a young woman's potent-ial wage r^te will be ' - 
related positiv-ely to 'the -likelihood that she is in the labor force at 
any point m time, sinc^ greater earning power implies that nonpartici- 
pation in the labor for^e is more costly. * . 



la order to simplify the empirical analysis, our universe is 
restrict'ed .to young women who aiJe nq^ ir\ school. Hence, we vlll 
consider schooling no further here.' * ^ 

13 ' . ' ^ 

Evidence of an inverse relationship between other family income 
anl wife's labor force participation, demonstrating* a negative effect 
on. wife'^ labor, supply, is common in th'e literature 'on labor foxce 
* participation. For examifire, see Boven and Fin^gau (1969). ideally, 
^ one would like to -use *a measure of "permanent*** -rather than current 
incoiTie; however, d^ta limitations force us to use current income. 

More formally, we are hypothesizing that the substitution effect- 
^ of the ^oman.'s (fiptential) wag.e will outveigh the^ income effect.' 
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Apart from differencec in other family income and (own) potential, 
'earning power, yoxing women also may have 'differing tast^s~~different 
preferences aaong income^ leisure, work in the. home, an^ werk in the 
market/ While we cannot measure these taste^'^irectly , •we do make use 
of . information, from the NLS concerning the responden^^'a educational 
attainment and expectaticais of future labor force attachment. These 
variables should serve as* proxy measures for tastes.- ^Educational 
attainment is correlated ^th the respondent ' s'Jpotential wage rate,"" '- 
and probably with other family income\ .However, sinbe these., variables • 
are already controlled for in our model, we view the indepeadent effect- 
of educational attainment' on labor 'force 'participation as reflecting, 
a taste effect. . Previous empirical work has su^ested that greater 
educational attainment is^ positively related' to tastes' *for market work, 
everything else being* 6qual, since educational a^:tainment is positi/ely 
related iito^ labor force p^ticipation.l5 k% the same tiiae, however, 
some recent evidence has-been presented in the lit^yature suggesting- ^ 
that better«-educated mothers tend to spend more time at home caririg for 
young children. 16 Thus^ we hypothesize that prior to the first birth 
educational attainment wirll be positively related to labor force 
participation; while after the birth, we have no strong hypothesis 
concerning the independent 'effects of education on participation. 



The N^tS data provide responses to questions concerning .what 
respondents would like to be doing wlSen they reach age 35- pake use 
of these responses as an , additional taste factor — i.e., those yo\ing 
women who indicated .that\^hey would like to be working- in the^ labor 
market at age 35 are expected to have greater labor force participation 
rates, , . ^ " . ' , 



For example, see Boven and Finegan (I969). Such a positive 
relationship ^CQuld also result from a positive partial correlation 
(i.e.; controlling 'for wage) between education and the nonpecuniary 
aspects' of work.. \ ^ • • 

•^^See Hill and Stafford (19T^)'and Leibovitz. (197^) This may 
reflect not simply a "taste" phenomenon, but rather an independent 
effect of education on pr-oductivity in the home (and particularly* on 
ch^ld care) . 1' • . 

yj " . • . ' , " * 

In addition to the income, wgae, and taste variables, we" have 

included several other variables in the analysis. These variables 

were included primarily as controls designed to prevent biased 
.estimation of "our hypothesized relent ionships*, and consist ofi 
a) A self-evaluative measure of the respondent's health 

status. We assume that respondents whose health limits the amount 
;or kind Of work they can-do in the labfor market will^be less likely 

to be in the labor force. ' ' "* . 

86 ■ , . ■ * - ' ■ 
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The labdr supply framework of economics, -Shen, leads us. to focus 
on„-the effects of other family income, respondent's earning power ip 
the ^labor jTiarket , and tastes as deterifiinants of labor force participa- 
tion. Race^^per se does not explicitly enter into this framework. As 
noted 'previously, however, there are distinct raciaJ. differences, in 
fertility expectations that are consistent with higher, labor force'^ 
attachment arnohg blacks. It was suggested that these differences might 
,be (iue in part to' lower current and anticip^ed income 'levels^ for 
blacks^. 18 -- ^ . ^ 

* -1 * ' 

In addition, we noteld earlier that the young black •women^ generally 
come from 'lower, income backgrounds thar their'^white counterparts. To 
the extent that this differ'ence in family backgrounds is reflected in 
sraa'ller intergenerational wealth transfers among blacks, one shoulds^- 
serv^ higher labor force participation rates, oth^r things equ6.1. 
'Similarly, the •I'act that black one-parity women are less likely, to be 
married with spouse -present than their white counterpart's also suggests 
that the black -women will have higher participation rates. Overall, 
then, we believe that differences by race in terms of the factors just 
mentioned, ' when coupled wit^ differences in the values of the other 
varia'oles that are explicitly included in the analysis, result in labor 
force particip'ation rates that are higher for blacics than for* whites. • 

Further, it was noted that the blac.k-white^ differences in upward 
mobilitjir ahd debt tend to be greatest ^ong those at the highest • 
education level. Thus,' while upward mobility is generally greater 



t) A dichotomous variable indicating whether or not*- there was 
another adult (age 21 or over and exclusive- of the respondent's 
husband) in the household. This variable was included oijly for the 
periods after the birth. Since another adult in the household provides 
a. relatiyfely good substitute for the mother '-s time at home, we 
hypothesize that, other things equal, respondents from such households 
will have higher labor force ^participation rates. *. ; - 

c) A categorical variably differentiating women who were married 
wit^i;i spouse present from other women (wijloved, divorced, separated, 
'Carried , with spouse' absent , and never mo^TYi^dPf^ Clearly, even afjer 
controlling for' the other variable^ ip the^mddel^ it is likely that' 
marital status will influence labor force participation,' sinde womeri. 
of different maritsil statuses have qplte different long-term prbspects*. 
V/e hy^pothesize^that-, .other, things equal, married women living with 
their husbandl^will have lower participatlon^ates than other women. 



l8 ♦ ' * 1 - *' 

Note, however, that J:he 'discussion ih this section of the 

potential wage rate .as a mep.sure ,of the opportunity cost Of no^arket 

time suggests that to the^ extent that black women have lower wage 

rates than white womeo, children wi^libe less expensive (in terms of 

foregone income) for them. , * - ^ 
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for blacks t^an, for* whites, the interracial difference- in mobility is 
greatest £Lmon"^*^he most highly educated. We hypothesize^, therefore, 
that blacks vho are relatively veil p'ff (colleg§ educatasd,, relatively 
high income level) are most likely to be striving to move up the 
socioeconomic ladder-. In such: a' siijuation, fei*tility liMtatlon 
would be a'^plaustble means ^f raisiy the household's level of 
material .well-being, and female ^Jpr -force participation In affected 
households shbuld^be high. Empir^ally, then, this mobility hypothesis 
translates' into' expectations o^f Mgh levels of >i*emale labor force 
participation among blacks with more education and with relatively 
high "other"" family income, everything, else being equal. 

These hypotheses -frill be tested by means of multiple 
classification analysis (14CA), a version of multiple regression 
analysis with the explanatory varia'^es expressed in categorical 
The ICA tejihnique permits one to calculate the me4n value qf the 
dependent variable for each , category of a particular explanatory 
variable, "adjusted" for the effects of air other variables in the 
model. ^Differences in -these adjusted values among the s^vera^ 
categories of ^ given variable may be interpreted as indicating the 
"piy;;-e" effect of that variable upon the dependent measure. To provide, 
a specific example, tile MCA technique calculates for each education 
category of women what proportion of the category would be in the labor 
force if those women were "average" in terpis. of all the 'other variables 
entering into the analysis. the analysis ^below, we will ex&mine 
our hypotheses by focusing on.tijese "Adjusted" proportions. 

Some Multivariate Results 

We focus, here on th.e major hypotheses, set forth in preceding 
section. The key variables are other family incomse, respondent's 
potential wage rate, andt the proxy measures for tastes — educational 
^ attainment and ^lans for 4ge 35- Results of the^ MCA estimates for 
each of the fiv6 intervals surrounding the first' birth* are p^eseilted 
in Appendix Tables 3A.1 to 3A.5. > - 

/ ' ' • • • . , 

The dependent variable in^ these estimates ^is labdr forCe 
participation 'in the following periods, before and .after the first 
birth:^ V . . ' . 

^' ^(l) '*Labor force Jai^ticipation 13 to l8 months'^ before th^iii. . 

^"bitth (l = in labor -force, 0 = not in labor force), * 

* (2) Labor force participation 6 to 12 months T^efpre the , 

birth, \. . ^ 

(3) Labor force participation to 5 months before the, 
birth, . . ' * . 

• ik) Labor force parficipa'tion 1 to 5 months after the 

birth, \ . ' • • 

and (5) _ Labor force participation 6 tcf 12 months after the 
■ birth. * ^ % ■ *' ' . 



^Other family income' was hypothesized ^aflier to be inversely..' 
related tp the likelihopd that a -yoxing white woman would be in the 
labor* force at any point in time, It~ is apparent from Figure 3.6A that 
the data do provide 'some suppdrt for this hypo.thesis. More precisely, ' 
while there are no, consistent differenfces in participation levels 
between the. low- and middle-income groups, the . high-income group 
does have consistently lower participation, other::^things equal • T^e 
difference, in (adjusted) participation levels narrows as the birth is n 

i approached and then widens following the birth; as participation 
among low- and middle-incojne families begins ta increase while 
participation in higl^-income households remains quite low. It -thus 

^appears that among whites, high-income households do "buy" more time 
for work in' the home than do less^affluent households, particularly 
in the ear;Ly stages. of pregnancy and after the birth. "Among blacks, 
there is no evidence of an inverse relationship between participation 
and o1:he3r/ainily_ancome--in fact, more than' five months after the birth 
the highest (adjusted) labor force rates ^r^ those of the high-income 
groiip (Figure 3;6b), In comparing white and black rates by income 
gi^Dup, it 'is apparent that after the birth blacks have generally higher 
participation rates. The differential by race is widest among the 
high-income group. These results are consistent with the mobility 
h;y'pothesis proposed above. ' ' 

The respondent's potential wage rate was hypothesized to be v 
positively related to ber labor force participation. The date provide 
considerable • support for this hyf)othesis; the potential wage rate is 
highly .significant in almost all- the intervals for whites, and the * 
pattern is generally in the expected direction for blacks as, although 
the variable^ is not so highly significant as for whites. Figures 
3.TA and-3.JB show the adjusted* labor force ^ates by potential wage 
rate. Among whites, moving from the low-wage group up to the high-wage 
group is associated with increased labor force participation in each 
of the five intervals. It appears that the high-wage grqup^^s .much 
more likely to remain in. the labor force until just before the 
birth, and this group is also more likely to return to the labor force 
after tile' bi3rth.l9 Among blacks, the pattern of 'higher participation 
associated with a^higher potential, wage is generally present. Thus, 
even though we are'' consi(iering an important transitional peyicvi in the 
lives of these young women, it appears thaJ^heir labor force. * 
behavior both before and after the- first birth is^quite. responsive to 
variations in the opportunity cost of nonmarket time. 

• Educational 'attainment was hypothesized to b6 positively related 
to labor force participation prior to the birth, as a reflection of 
stronger tastes for market work. , V/e had no strong hypothesis 



19 . ~ ' 

It should b^ noted that there are some women who do not drop out 
of the labor force except* fo*?" Very brief periods. 
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Figure 3.6 (A ai^d B) Adjusted Labor Force Participation Rates, by Income 

, Less Respondent's Earnings ^Adjusted to I967 
dollars) and Race* 
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Figures 3-7 (A and B) 
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• bbncerning the independent effect of education -oh participation 
follo.vring the bi^rth. The mobility hypothesis .suggests a stronger 

* positive rela^tid^ship among blacks. The ' unad,iusted^ rerationship 
between education and parti cipatioti is quite strong:* in .every 
interval, for both white'^s and blacks, greater "education is associated, 
with higher participation. As suggested above, however; much of 
this association may reflect the positive correlation, between ; <» " 
education and the potential wage.* Indeed, after controlling for the 

^ effects the potential wage (and other factors in .the model), th,e 
overwheliimgly positive relationshi*p between educational attainment 

, and labor force participation is* no longer present. The adjusted ' 
labor force .rates by educational attainment for'whites tod blacks are 
shown in Figures 3.8A and 3. 8B,^ respectively. 

, "^^Among whites, there is some support for the hypothesis that 
education and participation will be positively related prior to the 
birth: the low-etduca^^ion group has distinctly lower (adjusted) parti- 
cipation during pregnkncy--particularly s<^ in the/interval immediately 
preceding 9the birth.* In the interval inj»ediately following the birth, 
however, participation^ rates (bojii* adjusted and unadjusted) ar§ 
nearly identical for all three ed€icational attainment groups. . 
Comparison of these twp. intervals* thus indicates that, othep things 
ecjual, the presence of an infants has* a gt'eater depressing effect' on 
the laboic foi'ce participation ^f l:he better-educated young white* ^ 
mothers^ ' * ' i > * 

Contrary to .the uattern among whites, schooling ^is not 
consistently i^elatgd t^D participation of , blacks prior to the birth, 
but there is a' generally positive relationship between schooling and 
(adjusted) participalfeoq after the birth among blpx:jks ! , In comparing 
whites and blacjcs at comparable schooling levels , it is apparent that 
blacks, have higher labor fdrce rates. In^dditio^i, the racial 
difference is widest amo.ng#th^ colleggireducated. This re&ult is 
quite consisteat with our earlier' discussion focusing on trie hi^h 
upward mobiiity/and *Sebt accumulation among blacks with college ^. 
education. * ' * . T 

^ ] ^ ' ' '* ^ \. ' . ^ 

Preferences Tor working**l!n^he labor market at age 35 were 
included in the analysis as an add^itional taste fact^olr. . Prior to ihe 
birth,- there was little variation iji labor fcfrc^ participation by 
plans to work at age 35/' either for whites or foi blacks.- '-After ^^rthe 
birth, future plans do appear /to Be somewhat r&lated to participation, 
bu^ only for th^ interval irimeaiately following the birth- > It iS' 
interesting* tp note that support for our hypothesis that future plans, 
^s an indicator of tastes for ma,rkej woisk^ would be independently 
related to labor force participation is present only* for tiie* 'interval 
in which 'the mother's time input intt>'' child care ia'presumabiy most 
intensive. : - - ^ ' ^ - }^ 

To summarize, then, we,.began*this section by drawing lipop the 
analytical framework of economics .and hypothesizing tH&t, other things 
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Figures 3.8 .(A and B) 
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equal, labor force participation would be*, inversely related to other ^ ^ 
family income and positively related to the respondent's earning power, 
in the labor market and (to some extent) to 'her educational attainment. 
"We also focused on. racial 'differences in family background and ih^some . 
of 'thejfariables included directly in the analysis* 55£&s frai^ework 
helps explain why blacks have gfenerall^higher participation rates 
than whites; and it led us to hypoj^hesize that the relatively greo-ter ^j. 
upwa^rd mo1)ility of well-educated, higher-income ^blacks woul.d strengthen 
the expectation of a p'ositive relationship between educationrand 
participation and weaken the expected inverse relsufeionship between 
other family 'liicome and participation. 

- " . . ( ' . / ' / ■ 

In general, the data provided support for most of these' 
.hypotheses. More precisely, black participation rates apre generally 
gi^ater than those of whites, with the differences greatest following' 
the birth of the fi^st child. For both blacks and whites, the single 
most powerful variable influencing labor force participation both 
before and' after the birth is the potential wage rate. Other family 
* income is somewhat, inversely related to participation among whites, 
both during pregnancy and after the birth; am9ng blacks ^;^here i^ no 
clear relationship pr^t>r to the birth and more than five months after 
the birth the highest (adjusted) participation is by the high-income 
group. ^ There is some evidence of a positive relationship between ^ 
educational attainment ^and prebirth participation, other things equal, 
for whites, but not for blacks; however, after, the birth there is a 
stronff positive relationship among blacks but no , pronounced patterjT*' 
for^^wiutes. Thus, while the data do' provide support^ for the 
implications of conventional labor suppler analysis, we also note 
the presence of interracial differences in the effects of schooling 
and otheJ*' family income (partit^lilarly after the* birth) that are quite 
consistent with pur discussion of 'mobility effects. 



THE EFFECT OF EMPLOYMEMT DISCONTINUITY ON WAGES AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

The "discussion in this chapter has focused primarily on -the 
differential propensities ©f. women to maintain an^attachment '^to the 
iabor force in the periods "before and after the birth of theiV first 
child. We have found distinct differ.ences in participation levels by 
race, by earnirfg ppwer in the labor .market , 'and, to a lesser degree, 
by educational attainment -aind household income level'. We have ' 
interpreted the racial differentials as being at least in part^due to 
differences in levels^ of other ^family inpbme, marital status, and 
savings and debt accumulation, reflecting at least in part racial 
differentials in intergen^ational mobility patterns. 

Whereas the earlier sections cpntrast those women vho are in. the 
labor fgrce with those vho are not, this analysis will focus" only on_, 
women who return to the labor force after the birth.. More specifically, 
, some women are better able to. regain or improve on the wage and : . ' 
occupational status level of their prebirth job. than others; in this 

9k ' ' 
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section we briefly examine the factors that appear to be*related to 
changes in wages and occupationeuL -status among these "early' i}eturnees . " 

Overall, both black and white women who returned to the work 
force were surprisingly successful in recouping and improving on their 
prebirth "wage and occupational* status . White women on average attained 
an . hourly ^age on their first postbirth job 11* percent abpve that 
of their last prebirth 'jo"^; black women did even better avj&raglng" a iT 
percent iikcrease (all wage^ are adjusted to 196? dollars).. A^so, 
white women increased their occupational status level (^as measured by 
the Bose Index) by 6 percent? and black women moved up by 11 percent. 
Part of these significant' increases inidoubtedly reflected 6 "selecting 
out" process occurring whereby those women Vho were abj.e to find a job 
which provided above average wage or status were more likely to return 
^ work. 20 The somewhat- better ability of blacks "to improve. on their 
prebirth.: wage level should be tempered by tl^e knowledge that their 
average -prebirth wage was well below that of their white counterparts , 
as they ^earned on average $1.3^ an hour compared with $1.78- for the 
white respondents. - * - 

In order to examine more carefully the variations anjong different 
subgroups in the ability to "retain or- improve on prebilrth , wages and 
status, multiple classification analyses regressing wage change and 
occupational status change on a number [of personal and prebiirth job- 
related cfharacteristics were performed (Tables 3.8 and' 3.9). After 
contj-olling for prebirth wage levels, it is evident that better-educated 
women are best able to, imprtJve on both their prebirvth w§iges and 
occupational status. Whereas black and white high school dropouts 
on average exactly attained their i)rebirth wage level, .white^ women with 
at least a h:^gh schgol diploma improved" their wages by over 10 perc.ent 
and^.hen black countearparts showed si 25 percent increase.- Similar 
pattei^s were evidenced with respect to -occupational status. ^The 
substantial improvemSat for better-educated black women is consistent 
with our earlier discussions which highlighted the f^ct that these 
women welre more likely to return to the labor 'force than any 'other 
race-education group. The more successful that women in a particular^ 
group expect to be in their labor market search, in terms of maintaining 
or imp:cP>ing on an earlier job position, the more likely they. will be' 
tew ^eek employment.'. ^ . m ^ ' 

In addition, women whose absence fvjom employment (a.ss©ciated with . 
childbearing) was relatively brief tiended tjD^^be^ more, successful 
improving on earlier wage levels, as shown by the fact that^ a lesser 



20 ^ ' - 

One should keep in mind, however, that we are in no sense 

focusing here on a rare event. As already, demonstrated in this chapter, 

substantial proportions of womenj particularly blacks , return to work, 

soon after* the birth of their firsif child. - ' 
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Table 3.8 Unadjusted and Adjusted Ratiosa of Hourly Rate of" Pay at First P^istbirth Jo'b 
^ ^ to Hourly Rate of Pay at Last Prebirth Job* by Race: .Multiple Classification * 

Analysis]^ ^ 



bharacteri'stics 


- Number of 
respondepts 


~ 1 

•'Unadjusted 
rati9 ^ 


Adjusted 
. ratio • - 


^F-ratio 










Same employer > 

Yes ^ > . ^ 
No , 


ll;2 
221 


107 
111* 


-1(J8 

nil 


'2.29 


hourly rate of pay' at last prelDirth job 
(adjusted X6 196? dollars) 

$i*.5a - 1.99 ' 

$2v00 or more 


103 
- 121 
. ■ 139 ■ • 


132 
105 

102 . . 


T 

. 131* 
.107 
"98' • 


27.95*** 


Highest grade of schooling completed « 
/•0-il I 

12 • , • 1 


59 
207 
97 


113 
107 


99 
111* 
1I2 


3.30** 


Occupation on last prebirth job 

Professional/managerial * / 
Clerical/sales * • ' ' ^ 
Service 

Other * . . • 

dlass of worker alf last prebirth job 
Pri^vate 

, Public • • ' 


" ♦ 59. 
177 
66 
61 

. 308 
55 \ 


110 ■ 

105 . 

113 

111 
111 


J 

120 
^106 

» 11 ( 

110 ^' • 

111 

^15 


0.53 .. 


Enrollment status , . 
Enrolled 

Not -enrolled " •/ • 

"'^^ 

• Nunrber of months between jjjr^t^frth and ^ 
' postbirtJ|,^Jobs. . ' > 

7-12 ^ ■•^'^IWi"^' ^ 
25*. or more • > ' . 


311* 

181*- 
61* , ■■ 
71* " ■ 

• 1*1 


'126 

111 
^^115 
- 109 . 
" 111* • 


^ ^ 12,0 ' 
110 

118 ' ' 

^ 110 
102 
' 100 , 


✓ 

i|.21*** 


Grand mean . ' ' ' ' -* 


. '-^363 _^ 


• 

ill • 


111 


ii.98**%- 


r2 (adjusted) ' • ^^^^ 
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(?aLj.e continued on next page.) ' - ... * '\' 



Table 3.8 Continued — 



Charac1;eristics 



Sajne employer 

Yes • ' • • 

No or not ascertainable • " 

Hourly^ate of pay at last prebirth job 
(adjusted to I967 dollars) 
$0 - l.>9 

$1.50 - 1.99 . ' * 

^$2.00 or more 

* ' • 

Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
12 
- i3-l8 

Occupation .Qn last prebirth job 

Profc s s i orial /manage ri al 
~ Clerical/sales 

Service 
^ Other 



Class of worker at_ last prebirth job- 
Private 
Public • 

Enrollment status 
Enrolled 
Not enrolled 

Number of months* between prebirth and' 
postbirth jobs -1*1^ - , 

0-6 • - 

7-12 

■ 13-2fc ' • — . ^ 

25 or more , 



Number of 
Respondents 



Unadj us ted 
. ratio 



Adjusted 
ratio 



Grand mean . 
• r2 (adjusted)' 



BLACKS 





lOl* 


122 


Ik6 - 


122 


111** 




13^ 


135 


50 


102' V 


102 




' 88 


. 85 


77 ■ , 


^ 116 


101 • 


105 


119 


• 128 


28 m 


' no; 


•123 


■ 13 


.93 


• ,115 


80 


^ 116 


122 




121* 


113 


65 


IIT 




160 


• 119' 


119 


50 


108. 


109 - 


72 


' / i37 


13? 


138 


io6. 


106 


83 


^ m 
^ 107 


112 


52 . 


125 • 


126 


58 


'123 * 


118 


17 


123^ 


' 107 


210 


117 


• -117 

i 



F-ratio 



0.53 ^ 



9.28* 



*3.68** 



0.20 



D.79 



0.53< 



2.21*^* 
.07 



a -Rg^tioes ^re multiplied by 100. 
b Universe consists of women' employed before 
*\« Significant at the 3,0 percent level. 
-** Significant at the 5 percent level. ^ ' 

Significant at ^he 1 percent level. 



and after the birth' of. theif first child. 
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Table 3.9 Unadjust^ and Adjusted Ratios^ of Occupational Status (Bose«»Index) at Fi,rst 
Postbirth Job to OccupationaLL Status at Last Prebirth Job, by Race: Multiple 

Classification Analysis^' 





Characteristic 


• Number or" 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
ratio * 


Adjustfed 
ratio 


F-ratio 
k 






WHITES 




Same .employer 
Yes^ ■ 

No or not ascertainable 


157 
293 


.99 ^ 
110 


105 
107 


- 0.21 




i 

Boae index score of last prebirth job 
0-29 ' 
' 30-39 

50-59 

60 cfr more 


72 
85 
•65 
191 
37 


li*7 
112 
102 

85 


V li»8 
111 
. • 101 
9U 
82 


37.01*** • 


- 


^ Highest grade of schooling completed 
. 0-11 , 
12 

13-18 


. 107- 
229 . 
llU 


\ 

"*^112 
106 / 
101 


97 

106 

nil 


'6.15*** 




Class of worker at last prebirth job 
Private 


377 

t3 , .-^ 


• ' 109 
91 


•107 
102 


l.ll; 




i!iiiPox±iii6ri 0 soaous 

Enrolled / r 
Not enrolled 


76 

37i».- 


■ 128 
101 


ii8 

103 


12.30*** 
♦ 




Number of months between prebirth and 
postbirth job 

0-6 , 
' 7-12 * . 

'13-2U . • . . , 
25 or more 


205 

, .•77 

103 
65 


100 - 
105 ^ 
107 • 
12li , 


107 

103 
103 
^ 110 


< 




Greind mean ^ 


' 1»50 


106. 


' 106 


13.90»»» 




r2 (adjusted.) ^ — * ^ , 








.26 




, (Table continued on rfext.page.) 
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Table 3-9 Continued 



/ 


Number of 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


F-ratio 


Characteristics 


respondehts 


ratio 


ratio 








* BLACKS 


• 




J 

Josime employer 








2 . 2.5 


Yes 


.70 


102 


105 




No or not ascertainable * \ 


176 


115 


113 - 




Bose index score of last prebirth job 




n lit? 








(5 


1**P 




. 30-39 


63 ■ 


- .lOU 


IQi* 




1*0-^49 


36 


100 


100 


» 


50-59 ^ ♦ 


63 


90 . 


' 89 


I 


60 or more • 


9 


80 


^ 76 




Highest "grade of schooling ciefeiple ted 


« 


- 




2.91* 


0-11 


116 


113 


' 105 


( 




100 


111 


115 








100 


121 


i 


Class of worker at -last prebirth job 








0.00 ; 


Priyate 


195 


llU 


111 , 




Public 


• 51 


97 


111 ^ 














Enrolled 


' 91 


120 


122 




Not enrolled • * ^ 

r . 


. 155 




105 




Ninnber of months between prebirth and 










pusuuxruii jous 








d. • y± 


0-6 ' ' 


95 


108 


117 




*7-12 


57 


103 


10i< 




13-214- ^ . ; 


. 69 


125 


• U2 




25 or more 


25 


103 


92. 




Grand, meaij , • 


2U6 


111 


Ill 


8.20*** 


V? ('adjusted) ' / 






t 


'.26 

1 



a 
b 

.** 



Ratioes are multiplied by 100. • . 
Universe consists of women employed 
Significant* at the 10 percent level. 
Significant at the 5 percent level. 
Significant at the 1 percent l^vel. 



before and after the birth of their first child. 
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number of months between *^ast" and "first" jobs is generally • 
associated with better wage retention. This is consistent with the 
notion Jhat a shorter period of absence is assc^lUpd not only with a 
sm^ler (fepreciation of specific and general skills acquired on 
eawS^r jobs, but in addition, probably reflects ^closer Continuing 
ties wrth the job* market .2^ A woman who is absent from work for only'. • 
a relatively brief time probably, on average, stili»has better personal 
job contact^ greater, awareijess of available employment' 

•/opportunities. . . * ^ . . * 



/ 



. Class of worker at last prebirth job was included in the analysis 
because we l^ypothesized thS^t civil service provisions and (perhaps) 
more liberal maternity leave policies in the public sector would 
result in §overniifent workers being better able to retain their prebirth* 
wage and oqsupational statjis levels. There is^slittle evq^^nce to ^ 
support this hypothesis, however. 



CONCLUSION , • ' I ^ ' 

The results of this chapter are suggestive of continuing dramatic 
irjcreases in labor force p6.rtiqipation levels at that life cycle point 
where women, for the Eiost part,- have traditionally withdrawn from 
market w6rk activities.^ Young women now clearly stay in the labor 
force until they are withip a few months \of the birth of their* first * , 
child, and 'frequently return to the laboijforce shortly after the 
birth. This is particularly 'true for blacIT vomen. 

Reflecting T)otH a relatively short interval* away from work as 'well 
as the likelihood that women with "tjetter job options appear 1:o be the_ 
first ones to return, most' of the women who do return within a brief 
time span are relatively successful in at least regaining their pre- 
birth occupational status and wages; and in many instances they retiirn 
at levels substantially above those of their ptebirth jobs. 

^ r ' ' " 

From a policy perspective, all of the. abqve suggests that both in- 
and out -Oif -school guidance, training and Education should be aimed at 
assisting young women ih planning for wor^k care;srs* that will problbly 
be substantially continuous, rather .than following the trad^J^P^s^ ' 
mod^l pattern of postschool work,^ ^extensive interruption for child- 
bearing and child rearing and, perhaps, a retuim to work when the 
children reach school ^age. ' The average young woman in high, school, 
(or college) may not be co^izant of contemporary realities; thus, 
guid-a'^ice programs should etiiphasize the likely short-term work, 
^ interruption* that young wcjmen now encounter and educ'ation and trailing 



o^ evidence on this point, 'se^ Sandell ,a^id Shapiro (in press^). 
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programs should "be geared toward pattei*hs of continuing rather than 
widely intermittent' lifetime -employment . . 

• The results of this chapter present' ^a mixed 'picture concerning the 
ability of women at this life cygle stage to be successful- in the labor 
market. We have demonstrated that the unemploy^ient' rate for white 
women r.eaches 20 percent and. for. "Black women ex-ceeds 30 percent in-tl^e 
months following the first birth, even though virtually all of these 
women have had recent labor market experience. On the other hand, we 
have^also shown that those who do find jobs often are quite successful. 

Generally speaking, the employment reiatexi experiences of these 
women parallel the expediences of the adult population at large ;^that 
is, -those with»less education and skills have disproportionate 
difficulty ^finding employment and attaining satisfactory wages and 
occupational status. ' The most satisfactory adjustments are made by 
those with the most education, This is particularly true for black 
women . 

It appears that better institutional means are neces,sary for 
helping many of these young women — particularly those'with less 
edueation and work-related skills — with their reentry problems^ as well 
v^^as ensuring maximum compliance with maternity-related employmeht 

ih^Qjrisions. Where these provisions a^re inadequate, perhaps stronger • 
employment provi^ons are' needed for ensuring ^ore equitable wages, 
hours and working conditions for tl;^s increasingly important segmeht of 
jbhe Ameri'can Tabor force. 

From -a research perspective, it is apparent that the lifetime work 
orientati^^n of women is gradually approaching the more continuous 

; ^ 'pattern followed!^ by^n^pn. As such, tlieoretical economic, modeling- of 
female labor force participation— »both* short and long term — may in the 
spars ahead be more closely approximated by the standard theoretical^ 
perspectives^ previously Appropriate only for. diagnosing male work 

\ ^ activity. ' ^ ^ . ^ - ^/ , ' 
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APPE'NDIX 



Glossary df Variable and Universe Descriptions 



' Universe Descriptions 

In th^ analysis of labor force participation rat^s.' before the 
first birth, a respondent is not selected for any crojss-sectionai 
^ universe unless her first child was born between^he 1968 and 1973 
' -'Interview dates*. Each model requires^ a scan of all survey dat€s 
(1968 to '1973) in order to select women in the appropriate time 
interval relative to "the child's birth. As a result oT this procedure, 
any on^ respondent 'may be represented in more than one model • 
Information for the explanatory variables is dVawn from the survey 
at which the respondent ^aches the required timfe period for each 
model. As an additional universe restriction, no respondent can be 
enrolled in school at the survey date referenced. - . 

Respondents selected for the change in wage and occupQ.tional 
status models iriust have been ^employed before and after the iirth of 
their first child. The reference point for each' explanatory variable 
is either implicit in the variable title or explained in the variable* 
definition, < ^ . . . ^ - «. 

Dependent Variables . , * • • 

^jln the .analysis of labor fbrce participation ^ra'tes surrounding, 
the first birth there are ^a total of fcLve dependent variables , -each 
associated .wit];i one of five cross-sectional models • An individual who 
is in the^ labor force during the indicated time ixiterval receives ^ 
a value of one on the dependent variabjLe, otherwise -she receives a 
value of zero* The five selected time intervals are divided as 
follows: (i) eighteen to thirteen months prior to the birth of the - 
first child,; (2) twelve to six months before; (3) five to zero jnonths 
•t>6|9re;'"* (U) pne. to five months after, t^e birth; and ,(5) six to twelve 
months after. * ^ - ' 

, For ithe.' analysis of changes in wage before j^hd .after the firsV 

birth, th^'dependent measure is created by* dividing the hourly rate of 
pay. on the first postbirth job by the hourly rate^of pay on the last 
jprebirth job and multiplying the resulting quantity by 100. To con- ' 
struct the -dependent variable for- change in occupational status ^'the 
same technique is performed using the Bose Index s<i'ore. > 



Exj)lanatory Variables 



Bose Index score of last prebirth job. - The Bose Index is 
an ordinal measure of occupational prestige. For further 
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'detail, *see Bose (1973).' Variable is categorized as 
follows : . . * ♦ • 



(1) 0 to 29 

(2) 30 to 39 

(3) ho to k9 



W 50 to 59 & ' •* 



'(5) 60 or»more 

Class of worker at last prebirth job. Variable" is- 
categorized as follow's: . , . 

(1)4 Private sector / 
. (2) Public sector ^ ^ 

Does health limit the amount .or kind of work 'resjf)ondie:?it 
can dp? « Variable is categorized as follows: 

(1) Yes , - ' • ^ m 

(-2) No s . \ \ 

Does respondent desire to work at age 35? Variable is 
categorized as follows: 

(1) Yes ^ ' , ' ^ 
, (2);^ No or DcJn't know* • ^ • 

Enrollment stat\is. • For 'the change in Vage and^pccupational 
status models, this variable is. measures aS of the survey year/ 
in. which the last prebirth job ended*-' If a woman never stropped 
l^er prebirth job, theii the reference pjoint is the survey year • 
in which her child>W-as born. Variable is categorized as' 
follows : . , . . 0 . 

\ (1) Enrolled * . * 

(2) Not 'enrolled , \ . . ^ , 

'Highest grade of schooling completed., / For the phange.in wage.-. 
an4 occupational status models',. tSis variable is meastired as.of 
the survey year in whicja the first postbirth job began."^ -If a 
woman -never stopped her, last prebirtji ^job., th^^j -thor reference • 
point iSi the survey year in which her child'Was bdrn." Variable 
is categorised as^ follows:^ . \ I* • 

• (1) 0 to 11 r V - ; - ' *^ 

• . (2)^ 12. ■ . - 

(3) 13 to -18 ' ; — « / ' 

y rate of pay 'at last prebirth job. Wages are adjusted t^ 
dollars, Variables is»*categori2ed as follows: 

(,1) $0 to^l.ii9 . ' 

.(■2) '.$1.50 tp 1.99 - ' ' • V 

(3) $2.00 or more — , 
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Is the employer^!! last prebirth job the same as the employer on 
.first postbirth job? Variable .is categorized as follows: 

(1) Yes . - • ^ ' ■ _1 ' 

(2) No or Not. ascertainable 

-Marital status,* Variable is catregorized as* follows: 
(l; Married, spouse present v 

(2) Other, which includes; married, spouse absent; 
widowed;^ divorced; separated; never mar-ried 

Number of months between last prebirth jbb and fir's* postbirth ' 
job, V,ariable is categorized* as'rollpws: - 

. . (l5 O^tb 6. ' ' " . . 

(2) 7 to 12 . . ^ 

(3) 13 io-^k' - \ ^ . .m 
(k) 25 or more \ ' 

Occupation (l-digit) on last prebirth job. Variable is 
categorized" as follows: ^ w 

*■ ' * 

(1) Professional, Technical and Kindred. Workers , Managers, 
Officials, and Propriejbprs ♦ 

(2) Clerical and Kindred Workers, Sales Workers 
] ^ (3) Service Workers, exc^ept pHvate household. 

(k) Craftsmen, For.^men, and Kindred Worker.s; Operatives 
and Kindred Workers^ Private household, workers ; 
Farmers and Fann Managers; Farm Laborers and Foremeh; 
•.'.^Laborers, except Farm and »Mine 

Otli^ adiilts age'^21 or older other than respondent or respondent* 
husband^esent in household. Variable is categorized as follows 

(1) Yes . ^ ^ ' ' 

(2) No ^ . ' \ 

* .... 
, Potential wage. Separate wage equations were estimated for * 

white -and black working women. Wages were expressed in. I967 
• dollars, ^ ' * ' ' . 

' * ' ' ' ' " 

For whites the wage eq;iatioiris as^^llbws (with t statistics^ in 
parentheses): . " 

^ ■ ' . . ' • * nJ- . , ' . '-r 

^WA<}E-=: IU3.38 - 20'. 802x( EDUCATION) + iV6313x(EDUCATI0n2) 

(2:99jL J^' '(-2,^80) , ;(5.61i). • . 

+ 20,357x(WORK EXPERIENCE) - • 97i>05x(w6RK EX^IENCE^) ^ " 
' : .(9.25) ^ ; ^ : ' i^kM) • 



+ '2W7*25x(SMSA) - 6UllHx(S0UTH) " 
(5.01)' •■ ;(-1.25) 

No. of observations-- 1,1|82- ." r2 .(adjusted) ?: .'26; 



For blacks, the wage equation is as follows (with t statistics 
in parentheses): ^ " ?; ' ^ 

WAGE = 186.22 - 19. 717x (EDUCATION) + i1U391><(EDUCATI0N2) 
(3.59) . (-2.33^ - ^ -(^.05) 

+ i7.o22x(woRK Experience) i. 2 56Ux(tork experiences) - 
- . , : (5:89^ - ' ' (-5.20) • ^ 

+ 20.tWx(SjMSA)'- U0.068x(SOUTH)''- ' ^ * , 

' . "(3.35) .(-T.28) - ' ^ . ' ' 

No. of observations = 523 *R? (adjusted). ='.33 

\ " ' .1 ' 

The p^otential wage vai;iablp' was then created by using the 
coeffiicents of the ab3ve equations in conjunction with the 
characteristics of each respondent (i.e.y educatiop^^tork 
experience, etc.) tQ^ impute a potential wage rate, fc^Rach 
respondent 5 f regardless of vhether or not she was currently^. * 
in the labor. force. Variable is categorized as follows: 

(1) $1.2U or less per hour * \ , 

(2) $1.25 -.1.99. ' ■ • - . ' ' 
^ (3)4 $2.00' or more^ " ' ^ * ^ 

V <^ (U) Not ascerta4:nable v 

Tota^^^ily ^ncome\less* respondent 'S earnings. (Adjusted to 
1907^ dollars )''./ Variable i^ categorised as follows:^ 

. ' (l)/Xes^s'^-than $3^,000^ , ' 

' ";$3,ooo to 7,^99 " ' :\ \ ' 

$75 505;rdr more ^ * *' . ^ 

Nq^ ascertainable , . 
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•Table 3Aa 



Unadjusted and Ad^ste'd 'Proportions of Respondents^! n the Labor Force 13 to 18- 
Months Before First Birth, by Race: Multiple Clalsification. AnJlyaisf 



Characteristic 



Total , family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
■'Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,^99 

$7,500 or more * 
Not ascertainable 

Health limitation 
Yes 

No , . ' 

Highest grade of Schooling completed 
0^11 " 

' 13-18 ^ *" ^ ' 

Does respondent desire to work at age 35^ 
- Yes t 
'No or Don * t kno^ 

Marital status 

Married, spouse present 
- Other ^ 

Potential wage (adjuste(f to 1967 dollars) 

$1.24 or less per hour 

$1.25 - 1.99 
• '$2. 00 or more " 

Not ascertainable 
Grand mean 
R2 (adjusted)i^^ 



Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion 



Adjusted 
.proportion 



F-ratio 



Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
Less than $3,000 v 
$3,aOQ ^ 7,^499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 

Health limitation ' 
Yes 

No ♦ , f * 

Highest grade of schooling completed 

0-11 ; ' - - " 

- -13-X8 ^ 

Does respofidint desire to Work at age 35? 
Yes • , • 

,N0 or Don't know 

Marital status . , - 

Married, spouse present 
Other 

Potential ^wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars') 
$1.2^4 or/*less 
$1.25 - 1.99 
*$2.00 or more 
•llot ascertainable ,4? 

Grapd mean- 

R2 (ad^sted) - . ' s. 



WHITES 





-1* 






51 
lU 

68 . . 
28 


.83 V 
.89 ~ 

. .69 


.63 
, .90 

.03 

.70 • 


2.51** 


11 
21+7 


.70 
.85' 


7Q 

.81*0 


0.21 


' 33 
lii9 


.71 
.81* 

on • 


'.85 

1 .83 

.00 


0.13 
♦ 


20^* 


.8i4 


.86 

m 


. 0.11 


175 

83 ■ 


.81* 

- . .85 


.82 
.89 


. 2.06 


I0I4 
■132 

6 . 


' .142 
.82 
.90 

' .8I4 


.1*2 
.81 

•91 , 

.83 


8.90*** • 


258 


.8I4 


.81* 


' 3;13*tt* 
' .08 . 


' . BLACKS 


27 

l40 

10 
8 


.87 
.79 
1.00 

'.90 


V 

.87 

.79 
1.02 
.90 


i.oa. 


.1 ' ' 
8li 


1.00 
.85 


1.03' ' 
. .8i4 


0.25 ' 




.'81 

.86 
.92 ' 


.83 
'.83 
.97 


0.69 


39 

26 - 


.S7 

.82 " , 

.^82 . 
.86 


.85 

¥ 

.80 
.86. 


0.01 
0.51 


21 , 
h'i, ■ 

% ' 


.75 r * 
.89 

.80 : 

1.00 


^■^.76- ' 
.90 
.76. 
' I'.Ol . 


4S.1.19 

f • 


85 


'.85 ' ^ * 


. . .85 


0.65 
".05 



Significant at the 1- percent level. 



Table* ^.2 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents ih the Labor Force 6 to 12 • 
^ 4 Months Before First Birth, by Race: Multiple ClassificatiSn Atit^sis^ 



Characteristic 



Number of 
-respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion 



Adjusted 
proportion 



F-ratio 



WHITES 



Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (^^Justed to 196? dollar-s) 
, Less than $3,000 ^ / 
, $3,000 - 7,^499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 

Health limitation 

Yes ^ 
No . . 

Highest grade of schooling completed 
,0-11 

/12 
'13-^8 

VDoes respondent^ desire to wor"k at age 35? 
1 Yes 
/ . No or Don't, know 

Marital status 

Married, spouse present 
' Othfer 

Potentieii wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.2l4 or less per hour' 
$1.25 - lv'99 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable * 

v'G/and mean 

r2 (adjusted) ' ^ 

• 



82 
201 
97 
^9 

28 
hOX 

11 
253 
99 

115 
31i* 

319 
•110 

1*8' 
198 
173 

axi 

1*29 



.81 

:79 
.68. 

«^6' 



.57 
.77 



.53 
.76 



.77 
.75 

.71* 
.80 

.36 
.13 
:98 
.73 

.75 



.83 

:63. 

.68 ' 



.66 
.76 



.70 
.78 
.73 



77 
75 



71 



•?5 
.70 
.92 
.67 

.75 



1.55 



1.29 



O.Uo 



16.92*** 



'27^05*** 



8.75*** 



Total family income less respondejit ^s 
earnings (adjusted to -19 67 dollars^ 

* Less tl>an $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,^*99 ' • > 
$7,500 or*Riore 
Not ascertain'able 

Health limitation • 

* " Yes . ^ 

No 

Highest grade of schooling completed 
. 0-11 ^ ' 

13-18 - • ' . ^ 

Does i:*fespondent 'i^esire* to worko'at age ^35? 
Yes 

. No or Don't know^ 

. */ 

J^arital status 

"Married; Spouse present • 
' Other 

Potential wage (adjusted to 19 67 dollars) 
$1.2U. or less per hour 
.$1.25 - 1.99' 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertaina)lle 

Grand mean ^ 



55 

17 
15 



11 
1^6 




83 



29 
*80 
^ 22 
6 

137 



_R^ JadjUsted) 



BLACKS 



.79- 
•%-81+ 
.71 
.95' 

<^ 

.29 
.85 

.71 
.85 
.89 

.76 
.86 



.77 
.85- 



.62 
.80 
1.00 



.8^ 



.81^'- 
.83 • 
.58 
.95 

' .30- 
.85 

.86 
.81 
.76 



,82 
.82 



■.76' 
,85 



.57 
.80 
1.03 
.83 

.82 



3;l6** 



ao.i2***^ 



0.1*5 



O.QO 



2.10 



8.36*** 



'.21 



Universe consists 0$ wpmen^who were not enrolled' 
Significant at the 5 percent level. ^ . 
^'Signif'icant^. at' the 1 percent level. ^' 



a 



108 



at the" iipp^opriate referencfe point. 
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Table 3A.3 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force O to 5 
Mohths Before First Birth, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis^ 



1 ' 
Characteristic .i. 


j Number of 
I respondents 
U * 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


1 

F-ratio ^ 1 




1 


WHITES, 




Total family income less respondent's . 
° earnings (adjusted to 196% dollars) 

Less than $3,000 

$3,000 - 7,^99' 

$7,500 or more 

Not ascertainable 


"pT : 

1 ^ 
8> 

200 
' 99 
li6 


.hh . 

.hh 

.38 


.kk ' 
.1^5 - 
.38 > 


0.58 


Health limitation 
/ Yes . . 

No ' 


. 21 
^05 


.51 


\' ''"^ ■ 

..58 - 
. •'•2 


2.68 


Highest grade of sfchooling tompleted 
0-11 
12 

13-18 ' . « 


1. 88 , 
! ' ^30 
108 


.15 ■ 
M 
. .57 


.28 

M 


5.*92*** 


Does resppndent desire to work pit age 35?' * , ' 
' ' Yes f 130 
No or Don't know _ • • 296 


.50 

.ho ' 


• .1.1 


0.98 


■ Marital status. 

Married / spouse present 
Other 


• ,361; 
62 - 


M 
M 


.1.1 
•■5'' 


; h . 32** 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars); 

$1.2^* or'less per hQur 50 
$1.25 - 1.99 • * 180 ' 
$2.00 or more' ^ |8o " 
Not ascertainable ^ 16 


, '.05 

' .61 

M 


.13 ' 
• 31 , 
.60 


10 10^^^ 


Grahd mean — ^ — ' — 

. R^ (adjusted) 






.1.3 


8.12**» 

.16 " 






^ BLACKS 


1 


Total family income less respd^ent's 
earnings (adjusted to^ 1967 dolors) 

Less than $3,000 " ' 
, $3,000 - 7,^99 
$7>500"or more 
Not ascertainable\ Y ^ 


• ^ 72 


. ' .1.3 
.it5 

■ \ 


M 
.52 

• . .57 


0.83 

• 


Health limitation \^ 

Yes ^^C^^ 
No ' ^^''"^^^ 


16 


.57 ) 


;6o. 




Highest grade of Schooling completed 

0-11 ' 

12 % 

13-18 


73 
78 
19 


.6k 


.•57 ^ 


.1.36 


Doe? respondent desire to work at aige 352 
Yes . 

No or! Don't know ^ * x 


' '101 
69 ■ 


.li8 


^ ' - .50 


0.17 


Marital status . , , 

' Married, spouse present 

Other 
• 


96 


M 


.53 


1.92 


V^>otential Wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.2^4 pr^less per houn^ 
$1.-25 - 1.99 ^ y 
$2.00 or more * ^ ' 
Not'c.aiSeertainable . 


51 
QU 

30 • • 

5 


.26- 

.73 • 
' .20 


.28 

. .52 
• .69 ' 
.21 


5.. 37***. 


Grand mean * ' ' ^ " \* 
R^ (adjusted) 


.-- 


M 




2.52*^^^* 
..09 



a Universe consists of women w"ho were not enrolle*d ,at the, appropriate reference point. 

'Significant at the'i$ perceht level. ' ^ I' 

Significant at ^he/l^percfeitt level." • « * * - . I 



Table 3A.^ Unadjusted, and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force 1 to 5 
Months After First Birth, b/Race: Multiple Classification ^Analysis^' 



Characteristic ' 



Total family inqome'less respcmdent^s 
earnings (adjusted to 196? dollars) 
^ Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,^99 
$T,500 or more 
Not ascertaicSble 

Health limitation 

Yes ' ^ - 

No - 

Highest grade of schpoling completed 
0-11 m. 
12 • 
13-18 

Does respondent desire to worH a^ age 
Yes ' ' ^ 

No cfc Don't kno^ 

Marital status ^ 
Married,' spouse present ' 
Other ^ » 

Potential wage (adjusted to 196? dollars) 
$1.2^** or. less per hour 
'$1.25 - 1.99 
' $2.0^0 or 'more 
Not ascertainable 

Other adult age 21 or older present in\ 
household ' ■* 

Yes . ' 

Ho \ ^ 

Grand mean 

r2 (adjusted) ^ * 



Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


F-ratio 




.raiTES 




•T2 

211 
lOT 
52 


.31 
.37 
.35 
' .30 


.35 
.37 

,32 ' 

. . ^ .31 


0.1i2 


18 


.35 
.35 


.37 
.35 


0.05 


95 
' 2h6 

101 ^ 

l6h ' 
278 


.33 

^35 
' .37 
• 

M 
.28 


.36 

. , .35 
.31* 

. i . 

.28 ' 


0.05 
13.26*** 


397 . 
1*5 


. 


.31* 

hn 

. 


* 0.63 


57' 

183 

180 . 

22 K 


.30 

-.38 
•31 . 


.29 
« ;.36 
.39 

.26 . 


1.07 


• 368 . 


f 

M 

.33 • 


^i*i* - 
.33 


3.22* • 


• 1*1*2 


.3? 


.35 ^ 


1.70* 
.02 


« BLACKS 


« 


5^ -* . 
73 ' 

' • ' 23 
21 


* .52 ; 
.1*8 
.53 

\ .56 


.53 
".53 


0.07* 


169 


.1*1 

.51 ' 


.50 

. '.51 - 




'70 
86 
15 

•H)9 


.1*1 

.57 

. .1*0 


.1*2 

.52 . 

.78 

.55 
.1*3 


3.51**' ' 

2.58^ 
. w 


90 
^ Bi 


^ .50 
.53 


.53 


' 0.29 

« 


.39 • - 
- 103* 

> 20 
r.- 9 ' 


.28 

•.59c ^ 

.kg . ' 


.-35 
.51 


2.1*1*'^ 


-86 

. ~ 85- 


-.53 - * 
.1*9 


T .5^ 

M 


0.69 • 


^ 171 ^ , 


* 

.51 


.51 ' 


'1*55* 








.01* 



Total family income les^- respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
^Less than ^3,000 
$3,000 - 7,1*99 ^ 
$7,5^00 or more 
^ Not ascertainable 

, Health limitation 
Yes 

No. " ^ . 

Highest grade of schooling completed , 
0-11 * » . 

' 12 , ^ ) 
13,-18 . - •/ 

Does respondent desire to work at age 35? 
Yes ' . 

?to ol*'DonJt know ' 

Marital status 

I^ried, spouse ^present 
Other 

Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.2l* or less per hour ' j 
$1.25 - 1.99 
^ $2.00 or more 
' Not ascertainable 

Other adul"^ age 21 or older pre sent vin 
household * ^ • ^ ' ^ 

— Yes ' ^\ - ' 

.•No ' ' ^ 

• ' • k ' ^ \ . 

Grand mefiin > ^ - / , 



R^ (adjusted^ 



uAiver^e consists of women who were not 
>^S^gnificant at the 10 percent 'level. 



enrolled at the appropriate reference point. 



** Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*** slgriificant^at the 1 percent level. 

110 ' * . ' ■ ' 
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Table 3A.5 Unadjusted and Adjusted Pr^bportlons 'of Respondents in thfe Labor Force 6 to 12 
^ *' Months After First Bi^h,^by Race: ^tultiple Classification* Analysis^ 





i 












I — 

' Characteristics 




— 1 

[ Number of 
^ -respondents 


Unadjusted 
propoi-tion 


Adjusted ; 
proportion" 


•F- ratio 





\miTES 



Total fanily incoae less respondent's 
earnings {adj\isted to*1967 dollars) 

Less than $3,000 

$3,000 - 7,ii99 • **■ 
^ . $7,500 or more 

Not ascertainable , 

Health limitation « 
Yes ' 

No 

Highest grade of schooUi^S completed 
0-11 
> 12 

• \ ' , 

Does respoment ^eisr'e to work at age 35? 
• , Yes ' 
y NC) or Don'-t know 

Marital status 

Married > spouse' present 
Other 

^ Po^^ntial wage (adjusted to 196? .dollars ) 
$1.2U or less per hour 
$1.25 - 1.99 ' 
^ $2.00 or more ^ • 
Not ascertainable 

Crther adult age -21 or older present in i 
household — " * 
Yes \ 

;?o . . • * - 

Grajid mean 

(adjusted)' [ : ^ 



80 


M 


.^5 


2bn 


. Ui 




153 


.33 


.30 


51 


.39 


.39 


29 


' .32 


.3^ 


515 * 


-39 




127 


.32 




293 


.ho 


.39 


^28 






2U0 


.39 


^ .38 


308- 


.39 


• 


^95 • 


. 37 


♦■ 

. 3o 


53 


.53 


.5,1 










.17 


^ .15 


228 






215 ^ 


/ .h2 




32 \^ 


1 




■ 70 




^ ' M 




.38- ^ • 


.38 


- 5^*8 


*\39 : 


.39 



a 2.70** 



0.3^^ 



0.35 



0.06 



■ 3.58* 
V ' 6.50*** 



1.52 ! 

2.53*** 
.03 * 



BLACKS 



Total family income ^e'ss respondent's 
earnings (adjusted, to 1967 dbllars) 
.Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - •7,^99 I ] * 
$7,500 or more | ' 
Nol aiscertainable ' 



H6aith limitation 
Yes 
No ' 



. 97 
K)7 
38 
21 

\6 
237 



Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 , • 



12 
13-i8 




Does' yespond'eflt desirq to -w&rfc at age 35? 
Yes • r ' 1 ^ , ' 

, No pr iJon't know: j , ' ^ 

^ * r 

Marital s tutus ^ j 

i Marri:edv spouse present ^ ' 
Other - ' ^ 

Potential wage ,(2idjusied to 1967 dollafrsO, 
$l-r2U or less ^er^hour 
$1.^5 - 1-99 i * , 

* $2.00 or "more 
• tlot ascertainable 

Other adult 'age- 21 or' 
household * 
Yes . . 
Ho 



older present ir^ 



Grand mean 
r2 (adjusted)' 



44f 



136 
.117' 

133 
12G 

73 
125 
39 

.16' 



1^7 
114 

253 



.52' 

,61 

.62- 
.56 



.53 
.55 
.7^ 

.59 
.53' 



.^9 . 
.61* 
.67. 
-.36' 



-59' 

— .56: 



^.15^ 



0.2U 



2.25 



0.8l 



5.82*» 



2.60»* 



0.70 

2.33*** 
.06 



a, Universe censis.ts, <jf wpnen who were not eilrolled'at 
* Significant at the ".10 percent levei. 



the appropriate 'referenc J .point. 



*•' iignificant at the' 15 percent level 



SignificSntiat the jl percent level 
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CHAPTER k 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS FOR AGE 35 
' Patricia Brito and Carol L, Jusenius 



IlfTRODUCTION , \ _ ' v • * ^ • 

Oyer the jjast several years there has-been 'a growing interest in . 
occupational patterns of female e.mploytiient • Evidence of th\s is the 
exp^ding lite^ratiire on the extent to which women ape concentrated in 
'a ri^atively s^ll number "of occupation's* and on th^' extent -to which 
women are moving out of thes.e "stereotypically female" occupations afid 
into one^ which have been characterized^ as "stereotypically mstle/'l 
Concurrenjbly , there has been much concern about the effects on Vomen 
of changing clgnanc^s for' workers in specific occupations. For example, 
i^e projected oVersupply of individuals straining to become teachers 
ha^ significant ramifipjitions for college-educated womens^ 

"""^Hts chapter'^xplores both these areas • Focusing on, the young, 
.women vho in 1973 indicated they expected to be working outside the , 
home ^t age 35? in theifij^st major section we analyze the characteiris— 
tJLcs of those whO' state<J a desire totbe in occupations typically 
"h^eld. by men, In\the second major section, we exsCmine the extent to 
which ^^these women's aspirations regscrding'^^employment in specific 
occupations have- changed between 19^8 and 1973 an<i the relationship 
between the» shifts and projected demand. 



OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE: TYPICAL VS, ATYPICAL OCCUPATIONS 

.Occupational segregation of won^en" in the American%labor market 
has 'been a persistent phenomenon • According to the 19^0 decennial 
census,- 63 percent of all women. a>n the labor force were\in occupational 
categories in which 50 percent' or^mqre oV the^ incumbents were, female; 
by 1970, the comparable percentage was about 65 percent ,3 



^ • ^or Sample, see Oppenheimer ^1973) s Jusenius and Shortlidge , 
(1975); and Fuchs ^{1075). ' * , ^ - * ^ * \„ ' 

2 - i ' • ' ^ 

For e:;ample,- see The Carnegie Comftii^sion on Higher Education 

(1973). • . / ; ' ' 

The 1970. estimate is based^.qa figui^es for the experiencecl 
divilian lal^or f^'^ce from UiS.i Departmenjb ]of Coffimerce, Occupational • ^ 
Characteristics \ 197p occupational cat&gcgrijes were'coddd into the 

'i960 classification schem!e, whfch is more -nearly cromparable to that 
used in 19^0* Sej^Priebe, Heinkel^and Greene (19T2]1» ' \ ' * ' 
" * , , •* ' * * ' * * * 
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The Importance of Pccupatio^^ Segre/^ation ^ 4 

Research has found that occupational segregation has had a 
profound effect qn wag^s. Workers jDf both sexes' who are in pre- 
dominantly female occupations earn-'substantially less^than similarly 
educated persons in characteristically male c/ccupation$,^ 

Given th^t workers in typically female occupations are at an 
economic disadvantage relative -to » their counterparts in typically male 
occupations, it is not clear why women enljer these^ Occupations. 
Proponents of affirmative action programs have argued that demand- s ide " 
factors, i.e., the preference of, employers for men 'or women in 
certain occupations, are to a large extent, responsible foi^^'the extant 
occupational segregation. However, when young women who expect to be 
working at age 35 are asked in what occupation they woiad like to be, 
the vast majority mention occupa-Sions typically held by ,women (Table 
^.r). Hence, it seem^ probable that the predominance of women in 
certain occupations reflects, in part, their ^ own preferences, ; Stated 
amother way, it appears that supply-side factors are also responsible 
^ for. occupational segregation, 

- a, ^ ' 

To the extent that women prefer a typically female 'occupation, 
affirmative action programs directed solely* at empl9yers will not 
substantially reduce occupa?tio'nal segregation, Hertce, in. addition to 
pursuing a vigorous affirmative action program, public policy ^ * * 
undoubtedly should be concerned wit*h counseling and educationalr. 
programs if youjig women are to be informed about the f\Ul' range of 
available occupations! . , ' ' 

If the observed preferences of women for a relatively small 
number of occupations do reflect .their tastes for particular' kinds 
of work, this suggests tliat^stereotypicaO^ly female occupations may hav^ 
cha^racteiristics wjiich correspond especially well to women's ^ * * 
req^uirements. For* example , Job' opportunities in^these occupations may 
permit geographic mobility, hoiirs of work may be ^flexible, or 'there 
may be little financiial penalty associated with leaving and su])se- 
quently reen^er^ng' the labor force. . - ' ' 

' '^"^ 

'A33**alternative, but not mut*ially exclusive, explanation is that* . 
the choice of a typically female occupation is the product ^f the 
socialization process within the family' and society or of -qhe 
policies. of , educational institutions. To some extent,. the personal \ 
attributes of a young woman shSuld reflect her past. social or ' . 
educational experiences. Te the degree that these determine the^ ^ 
str^gth of hep labor market commitment and her views on which % 
occupatj-ons are suitable for women, one would expect the probability 



k 1 -f • 

Treiman and Terrell (1975)..» See also^ Jiisenius (1976) 



Table k.l Sex-typitig of Occupation Desired for Age 35, by 

Educational Expectations and Race, 1968 and 1973^ 

' * - , ...... 

* (Percentage distributions) 



Sex-type of occupatioiv 
preferr^d^ # 


1968 ' 


1973 * 


Whites 


Blacks • 


Whites 


Blacks 




Noncolle^^e^ . 


11UI11U6P . 01 responcienuS 




358 


a 507 


302 ■ 


Total percent 
Atypical- ' 
Typical .... 


100 
86 


100 . 
10 

90 - 


' 100 , 
19 

81 ■;• 


■ 100 , 

13 ■ ' 

. -87 , 






Collet 




Number of respondents 


I1I18 


279 


877 


339 / 


Total percent 

Atypical 

Typical 


lOff 

.23 • 

77 


100 
' 15 
85 


100 
25 
75 


100 / 
' • 22 ' / 
78 



a Sample size ih 1968 differs from that> in 1973 because each, 
^.■^constitutes an independent cross-section of, '^:he- respondents. - 
b^ Occ)ipations. are defined as "at7pical"^r "typical" for females 
)yy a. comparison of the percentage of the 19|rp labor force V 



which was femaie vith the percentage of an'p 
incumbents Vho were female. See p. II8 fpr| 
explanation. ^^x. ^ 

"Noncollege" refers to th'ose respondents who 
less than 13 years of school and- say that'th 
to go to college. "College" refers to those 
have at least pne^year of "college, are attenliing college 5"l)r 
indicate they .expect to go to college. - * 



:cupation's 
a more complete 

have completed . 
y do noli expect 
^respondents who 
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of choosing a stereotypically masculine caxeer to vary by'"*^?^ pe;*sonal 
characteristics of .the respondent. 



In this chapter, ve* attempt to identify thfe personal 
characteristics of vomen t'fiat 'are correlated vith the choice of a 
typically male occupation. By limiting oixr analysis in this fasjiion,* 
ve do not deal with the characteristics of the occupations themselyes 
that might make them especially attractive or convenient for'vomen. 
Nevertheless, identification of thosfe attributes of young women which 
influence their preferences for typica;Liy mal-e or female occupations 
is important: it provides information necessary for the formulation 
of public policy ^med at reducing* .supply-side barriers to entry into 
typically male occupations . • * 

Clearly there are a myriad of factors associated with both the 
individual and specific ' types of worK which influence a w<jman*s 
choice of occupation. .In. selecting among the±, we have chosen to 
focus on those" suggested by previous research in the area of women *s 
occupational preTerences. ^ / . =^ ^ r 

Previous Research * 

> ♦ ' ft 

Preyious* research on this subject can be rpughly characterized 
as reflecting two schools of thought. One group of studies, found ^ 
chiefly in the, vocational an^ psychological counseling literature, 
has 'siiggested^hat the -concentration of women in a relatively small 
nvunber of occupations Reflects the differentia'ted sex roles found 
within the fajnily and society* ^For instance, a mother^s role 'as 
VhomemaJcer" and ^a father's role|as "income-earner" may act as 
signaling devices to the daughter regarding her expected role as^an 
adxilt. Familial roles that provide a WQman with a broader view of 

"her "proper" sphere wi-li also ^end to-increase the probability of her, 
entering a le'ss traditional occupation. 5 A second argument has been 
that family size and the sex distribution of .th'fe^^children aire 
fac;bors which influence a young, woman's occupational^^ choice.' For a 
given level of income, the^maller the o;^Bqiber^of children, thfe greater 

'the^^ount of resources wh^ich can be devoted to each child. 

. FurtHerjnore, if a; young woman is an only child or if there are no * 
sons in 'the household, all th^e .parents* ambitions will -be centered on. 
the deughter(s*) . Thus^in small families, there is a higher 
probabi3j.ty that daughters will receive the financial' aid and 
encouragement necessary for those atypical, professional occupations 
which require extensive training. ^ . • . i ' ' . 



For examples, see Almquist and Angrist (l97l); Klemmatek and 
Edwards (1973); iTagely (l97l). , ' ; ' ^ i ' 



f • Roe (1953) ;t Klemmack, an* Edwards ' (1973) . 



capital reasoning, we suggest that male occup9Cions accessible 
, to noncollege women ,(*e.g. , bartender) may not necessarily require 
more investment through fonnal education or o;i-the-job training than 
would, a female occupation (e.g., secretary). To the extent that the* 
two types of occupations do ^t differ in the amount of required • 
investment in human capital, the choice of one or the other is / 
unlikely to be associated with measures of career commitment*. 

Specifically., the* model explores the correlates of the expectation 
'being in a typically male occupation at age 35 as reported by you^g 
women who anticipate being in the labor force at that age. Thus, we 
deal with plans, outlined in 1973, for a. time which is from six t<5 
sixteen years ixi the future.^ * ^ 

The technique employed in* this investigation is Multiple 
Classification Analysis (MCA). With MCA we can determine for each 
category of every independent variable what proportion of women 
anticipated a male occupation at age 35, assijming that members of the 
category are "average" in terms of all other variables included. 
Differences in these proportions among the "^several categories' of a 
variable ai*e inte^:preted as indicating the "pure" association of that 
variable with the probability of a yaung woman's cjioosing an atypical 
occupation, ; - . , • 

-The -dependent* vari'Uble^ is^'dichotomotis^ with the value' of 3fifth^ 
woman aspired to a typically male occupation and 0 if her choice was ' 
aicypi bally female occupation. (For simplicity, those occupations 
yhich-jare stereotypic ally male will be referred to* as "atypical,"', those 
which' are stereotypically female, as "typical.") Typical occupations 
are defined empirically as those in which the percentage of incumbents 
who are womep exceeds tlie percentage of women represented in the total 
experienced civilian labor foirce. Since women 'were ^38.1 percent of 
the experienced civiliah labor force in 1970, typical occupations ttius 
^are those in which 38.2^ perce^nt or more of *the incumb.ents , in 1970 * 
were women.* .In an analogous fashion, atypical occupations are" those 
lin which 38.1 percent or less; of the workers were women in 1^70. JBy 
this definition, about 75 percent of the women in the experienced. 



• We believe that bjy studying expectations, ve have a "purer" 
'measure,fof occupational^ choicb than is found in studies ^That examine 
ia woman's, presence in ai particular occupation since presence in an 
^occupation is clearly^ determi^ed by both, demand Conditions and 
personal preferences. . &f course, the respondent may prefe? an 
, occupation simply beeause she feels job prospects, are good in that 
Ifield, but it is felt that the question of" what she, .'would like to be. 
^doing at age 35, by virjtue of, its being less related to present 
) labor, market conditions!, is .a| better measure of preference. 



civilian labor force at the time "of the 1970 census would have been 
Qlassified as being in a typical occupation • . 



The sample consists of young women who in 1973 stated thatithey ' 
expected to be-in the labor force 'at age 35. This&imij(erse/iS'^ 
stratified into four groups: • for both black and whiteif^en {l) those 
who have attended college or expect to attend college and (2) -those 
with no college who do not expect to attend collegeAO As already 
noted, the stratification by education wa:s^considered necessary. since 
the implications for occupational choice of varying degrees of labor 
market commitment are different for college, educated and high school 
educated women* The stratification by race Vas deemed necessary . 
because of the probability that black and white women live in different 
social contexts which influence the formation of occupational > 
e:q)ectations . . . 

Empirical Results ^ ^ 

^-?Ior-ease-of exposition > the total set of independent variables 
has been divided into three major headings: Familial Environment, 
Educational and Labor Market Experience, and Potential Labor Market 
Involvement, The results are reported in Tables k.2 to k.^. The 
three ^separate tables, represent one MCA for each race and education 
group,- , ■ , 

In the following sections, empirical results tpr each of these 
categories of women Is described in detail, ^2 should be noted 

\ 4 1 I 



9 ' 1 ' , % 

To defrine typical 'and atypical occupations, 1970 classifications 

were converted into their I960 equivalents , using Priebe, Heinkel, -and 
Greene, 1970 QccuffationaX and Industry Classification ^ since occupa- 
tions in the NLS data arfe reported' i'n their- I96O codes. Other » 
definition^, 5 and 10 percentage points above or belo}/ the 38,1 percent 
reference point, were tested in preliminary ans^lysis. Since the re- 
sults did not differ significantly ajnong the £hree def initionrs , only^ 
4>he results of the one model are presen-^ed here,, 

10^ 1 ' • * . 

The results for black noncollege women are .not discussed in the 

text but are reported in Appendix ^able UA.1. . Two-thirds ^ of those in 

this group whc e;xpectpd to be in an atypical occupatioh had been coded 

specifically as ''operative, n,e,c," ' Hence our model seemed to be 

testing the probability of expecting^ to be an unskilled or semiskilled 

blue collax .worker as much as expectations regardin^^an atypical 

occupation, . ' 

11 ' , ' ' ; i • ; r-c. I 

Sta:^istical janalysis verified! the need for stratification by 
race and education,' ' ^ 4 • ^ • ' ' . I ' 

' • . • , : . ; .'f ' r:- *• - \ - . 

12 • ' ' ^ ' ' 

It will be apparent to the jreader^^Kat''.-the empij^cal moiiels 

reported here diffdr for ^racis* and^ed^cational baet^goriee. The*' 



j.56 
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at the outset .that white college vomei^ had the highest proportion 
expecting to be in atypical^? occupations at age 35 — 25 percent'. They 
wete followed^'by black college women aiid'white noncollege women, with** 
22 and 19 percent, respectively. 

Familial Environment > . ' . ^ • ** 

• -2 — f- 

<. " 
Thi^ set M*. variables corresponds most closely to those which. • 

have been .studied as determinants of occupational.choice^n the 

vocational counseling and psychology literature. Here, we hypothesized 

first that those women whose mothers .were highly educated c5r Had 

worked outside^ the home, would have*' an above average probability of 

choosing ao atypical occupation. ' ^ - , . 

The empirical results indicate thafethe relationship between 
the mother's experiences and the dau^Pl^s occupational 'expectations 
differs by race ^nd educational ievel. A- variable representing the 
mather's education 'and type of occupation had a significant Influence 

"►only on white women who expected to attend college (Table U.2).^3 
Even here J however, the hypothesis that the mother acted as' a role 
m©del waB not substantiated. Of the women who had lived with tUeir 
mothers, only two groups had an abpve-average. probability of' ^ 
preferring an at^^ical occupation: Uhpse whose mothers had a high 
scl^ool education only and had worked in a^ tjt>ical occupation and those- 

^ whose mothers had at leSst some* college, but wei*e not working wh^n 
the daughter was ih years of age. . * ' ' 

This finding does not necessarily ^ imply that the mother had no 
influence on the young woman^^s "bcctipajbional choice. As indicated . - 
in Table U.2, white -college women who liv^d in households headed by 
their mothers had a higher than average likeiihopd of -exp.ecting to be 
in ail ^atypical occupation. ^ This was not trun for their blacky , 
counterparts.^^ ' -^1 ' , ^ - ^ - 



model for college whites *was also run for college blacks »and noncoljege 
wjiites. The results, are shown in Appendix "Tables kA.2 and'*liA.3. V/here 
a comparison of identical* models is useful, the results are mentioned 
in- footnotes to the text. . , • ' ' • ^ v 

13 ^ ' ' * - . 

, The findimg that mother's influence ^.s not s^.gnificant for non- 
college whites or for college blacks' is consistent \?ith the findings . 
in Tully/ Stephan,' and 'Chance (l9f6) ' I^ile it co^'fliets with 
expectations base*d<on the yocational education literatiire, tl^e differ- 
^^nt :re suits are explainable: the grotips whicflhhad be^ tested in this 
literature were co'ilege woben, .race not know. ' . ^ , 

^•^^See'^So Appendix Table H-2.. ' • ' ' ' ' ! ^ 



Table-1*.2 'Unadjusted and Adjusteda Percentages of Young Women Choosing an Atypical ^Occupation, 
^ - by Selected Characteristics of Familial Envirgnment, Race, and. Educational 

♦ • ^ •Expectations: Mfiitiple ClassificaU on Analysis^ 



Selected characteristics 



Mother's education and type of occupation^ 
0 to 12 years school and: 

Worked at atypical o'ccupation 

Worked at atypical occupsCtion 

Did not work 
13 to 18 years school- sxi^: 

Worked at atypical occupation 
^ Worked at typical occupation 

' Did ^ot work . ' ' 'v' 

Di<J not- live with mother 

Not ascertainable or occupation not I'eported ' 

Occupation of ma^e head of, household^' 
Professional, .technical or managerial 

- Other ' ^ . 

Lived XS±th mother only ' ' 

^ Not as'cejrtainable or occupation 'not reported"-" 

Number of siblings , ' ' . . -r 

None ! . - 5 
l^or more <» i . , ^ 

Not ascertainable . ' * 

Birthplace, of parents . 

One^or bot>i parents born in Latin America, 

Centra^, Southern, ton Eastern Europe 
Neither parent born'^in Latin America ^ 

Central, Southern, or Eastern Europe 
Did not live with either f)arent^ 
Not ascertainable"* . ^ 



Grand mean 



{ 



1 



•r2 (^djustedjb 9 



Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
percent* 



Adjusted 
gercent^ 



F~ratio 



White college 













. 11.7' 


11. i*. 




193 


28.5 


28.7 - 




\ 


20:9 


'23.1 


« 




® / 


e* 




83 • 


26.8 


20.9 




'131 


28.1*^ 


26.3 ^ 




• 22 


e 


e 


i 


38 


• 1*5.2 


ill. 2 ' 


1 
















3.39** I 


352 


26^1, ' 


25.6 






22.0 


22. 1| 






* 37.6^' 


19 8 






>8.5 ^ 


23.7^ 










i*.32** 




31.9* 


31.1 




805 • ■ 


* 2i*.l 


2I4 . 1 - 




' >6 


e 


* 

e 


' 'i 






3.1*9** 


hi 


• 38.1 


33.0^ 




8l8 ' i 


. 27.7 


2U.9 




11 ' 


e 








e 


e 


\ 


■ 87^ 


2i*!9 




3:^38*** 






.109 









(Table continued on next page.) - 
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i j 



1 . \ 
I I \ 



■1-57 



■ { 



•i <-i % 



121 



Table ,h.2 Continued 



Adjusted 1 F-ratiO 
percent^ j^' 



Selected characteristics 



Number of 
respondent^ 



Unadjusted 
percent 



Black college^ 



Family -composition^ 

Lived with mother and father arid: 
Mother worked 
Mother did not work ^ 
LiVed with mother only euid: 
Mother worked 
• Mother did not work 
Other 

Education of head oY household 
Less than* high schooL 
High school 
More 'than high school 
.Not ascertainable 

Kumber of sib:4ings , 

2 or fewer 

3 or V 

' 5 or more 
Noty asp e r t ai nabl e 

Gran demean 

'R^ (.adjusted) 









120 


21.7 . 


s 22. Q' 


102 


17-. 9 


- 15.1 


56 


17.5 


17.6 


12 


e 


e 




32.0 


3i^.6 . 


200 


18.5 


20.8 


56 


27.0 


2k. 1 


2-7 


35.8 


29.0 


56 

« 


21.0 


: 19.1 
1 , 


.89^ 


33.9 


'32.5 


93 


I 18.2 


lf.7- 


•155 


i 17.1 


l8.1 


■ 2, 


\ e 


e 


339- 

1 


21.9 - 

i ' 


21.9- 



3.2i*** 



2.99* 



1.8§*** 
.073' ' 



White noncollege 



•Mother's .employments^ 
Mother worked _ 
Mother did not work 
Did not liye^ith mother 

.'Occupation of male h|ad'Of household^ 
J Technic^al,. professional, managerial 
J. >'Other r ' ' ' M ' ! 

\ ' 'Lived ^th mother only ' 

Not asdertainable or occupation not reported- 

Grand mean S 

B? (adjusted) * • 



I ^199. 
\ 275 
33 



118 
312 j 
53, 

507" 



"1^.2 
19.3 

2k. 1 
18.5 

e 

19-0 




19.8 
l8-f 
13.^ 

25.6 
18.2 

6.9 

e ' 

i9.o. 



3.2^** 



1.69^*' 



bi. 

C s 



e{ 



Percentages adjusted for the effects of, all explanat^qfry variables .shoim in. Tables h:2^ 
^.3, and h.h. Variables presented in Tables h.2y k.\i. and k:h represent 'the total model • 
Univer.se consists of respondents interviewed in 19J3/Snd who planned to he working at age 35. 
"College" refers to thos^ respondents wiio had completed at least one year of college , w^o / 
were .attending college, or. who expected to attend cdllege. \ "Noncolle^^Srefers to tho§e who 
had twelve years of education or less and who did. ncjt expect to attend 
Refers to timfe when respondent was fourteen years o^ 
Percentages not shown yhen base represents leSs thar 
SJgnifjicegit at the 5 percent ley^l. 
Signifjicant at €he I'percent level. 
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ag.e. 
25 resipondents. 
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^ For whi^te women with no plans to atten^oll^ge,, the father 
. proved to be a much greater influence th^nhe mother in the daughter 
'expectation of an atypical occupation. Having had. a father (or other \ 
finale head of household) in a professional, technical or managerial 
occupation was positively 'associated with the choice of a typicaliV -* • 
male occupation. While this r^esult could be interpreted'as the Effect 
of ^''fathei\ as role model," it. is also "possible that the result refl'ects 
the effect of family income on the daughfer^s occupational choice. 
Young wc«iietr-i^om "'families -with relative!^ high ijiComes probably have 
beyter market information and- exposure t.o a broader range of ex^^ir 
— &«rc:es thac those from poorer backgrounds."* Sue h*an .environment may well 
be conducive^ to, the choice of arf '•occupa^J.ou atypical for women. * * 

Finally, our hypothesis' that the e?c$ectation of an atypical - \ ^ 
occupation would be associated with small family size is supported by 
the data for college women. Specifically, auiong white college women, 
those without siblings had a higher than average probability *of 
- aspiring to an atypical' occupation • Among blacks those with one or 
two siblings in the family, as well as. those with none, showed a higher 
than average. ^fiKobAfe43r arty ^^ e> -f' Qhoooing ftr > ^ ypically male occupation. 

Educational^ and Labor Marketu Experience - ' ' 

Clearly,* the influence of a family on a young woman* s career 
aspirqj^ons may be modified by her educational and labor market' 
experience. For college students, the sex composition of the student 
body where a woman attends college might .be expected^o affect her > 

^occupational aspiration^ . One argument ^.dvanced in favor ofr^emale' . 
colleges has been that women in sucli an environment are less \ 
influenced, by a stereotyping of sex roles which would^ discourage them 

^ from majoring in traditionally m^le-dominated fields (e.-g., the purp 
sciences *or mathematics') or from assiaming leadership positions* ^ 
However, offsetting this is the probability that predominantly male ' • 
or 4ixed colleges ^are* more likely 1^^'offer the curriculum necessaryj' 
to eater an-aty^jical occupation. GiVen these two opposing effects,, " 
one! cannot hypothesize with certainty the. direction of the relation^ip . 
between the sex-compositi'qn of the .college atten,ded and the sex-label 
of the expected occ^ipation. ' • . *t . 

The empirical results indicate 'that sex composition of the j:ollege 
attended was related to the choice 6f an atypical occ^iicpation for both 
whites and blacks (Tabid ^.3). However, only among white women was], 
attendance at* either a predomihantljl-; men's or ^women's c^allege ^ i 
associated with an above average^ probalSility of asp^.^ing to an . , ^ 
• atypical occupation-. For blacks^^aitendiri^sii female'^college was 
correlated with a lower probability J of choosing an atypical occupation. 

I Of course, the direCTrl^ of ckilis at ion cannot be^inferred with ! ' ; 
certainty. Young women who ^attend i{iale colleges may, even before, i > • 
ent jringo , be relatively unconstrained by sex stereotypes and " \ * 
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Table k.3 



Unadjusted and Adjusted^- Percentages of Young Women" Choosing an. Atypical Occupation, 
byvSelecl^ea Measures of ^Experience, Race, and Educatioaal Expectations: Multiple 

Classification Analysis^ 



Selected characteristics 

• ' **** 

a ' — 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent^ 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


F- ratio 




White college*^ 


u 


Educational level and s^x composition of college 
student .body * ' , 
Not ye't in" college in 1972 
In college by 1972, and: 

- Females less than- 31 percent of student body ' 
' females 31 to 60 percent of student body 
I ' Females more^than 60 percent "of student body - 
, Nur^ng schools ^ -.v , ' 
Not ascertainable * ( 


21& 
66 

^ ^57 

29*^ 

■ 38. 


19.2 

„ 33.0 

^7.8 
» 33.5 
2.5 • 

16.6 ■ 


20.5 

- 3l3.-^ 
^26.0 
33.0 
11.7 
21.5 - 


1 

/ 


Number and 'types of occupations, 19^68 to 191F3 
No work experience 
1' or 2 different> occupations and: 
Worked in atypi'cal Qccupation 
Other ^ ' * " 
' 3 or U 'dif f^erent loccupations and: c 

Worked in atypical occupation \^ v 
Oth^r • 

5 or 6 different occupations and: 

Worked in atypical occupation ' ^ 
Other ' . ^ 

Not ascertainable , i ' , 


. ' 2^ 

^ — 

'28 
208 

103 
19.6, 

82 
79 

1 X ; 

50 


\ 3.8 

32.6 
13.1* 

31. »t 
22.9 

32.6 
30.^ 
36.0 


13.1 

•3^.2 
1^.5 

30. U 
21.7 

30.3 , 

31. U ^ 

. '3h.K, 


I 

V 


Age in 1973 * 

19'ta 22 ' ^ * ' - \ cs 
' 23 to 25 ' ' /V ^1 
^ 26 to 29 ^ " ( A . ^ ^ ' , 


337 
28l 
'259 


25.1 
.21.0 
28.8 


22.7 
•21. i+ ' 
31.7 . 


5.11**^ ^ 


- Grand mean ♦ N-^ \' 


877 




2i;.9 


3.3B***i 


(adjusted) . ' « ^ ' ' ' ; [ « 






i 1 , 


;.i09 1 ; 



(Table continued on'ne^t page.) 
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Tableau. 3 Continued 



1 Selected' characteristics 


Number o^ - 
respondents 


f 

Unadjusted 
percent " 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


-7 1 

' T-ratio 




. Black colle^ec ' i 


Educational* level and sex composition of college 
atudent body ' ♦ 
Hot y.et in college in 19T2 

In (College by 1972 and:' ' / * ' 
; ^FAijales less than 6l percent of student^ ho^ 
Females more than 60 percent of student body 
^ Not ascertainable or nursing schools - 


* 139 " . 

' '■■ 38 
' l8 


•* ' 

15.0 

28.3 
20.8 

' » e 


16.3 

28.2 
.''15.5 . 

e 


♦ 1 

' 2.7b** . ; 

' I- 

■ ' ! 

1 * 


r ' ' ' 
^ Number of occupations held^ 1968 to 1973 

; . ♦ 'Never worked . ' ' ' 

' 1 or 2 different 6ccupat^ons * 

! • 3 different occupations 

,! * ^4 different occ^ipations ' . ' . * - 
j different occupations J ' , 
I 6 or more different occupati-ons 
j Not -ascertainable 


10 •- 
81 
63 
68 . 
58 

ll4 


• »e 

114.6 
a 29.I4 

16.7 
31.9 
22.6 
. e 

* • 


e 

'15^1 , 
- 26.0 

i6.5' 

35.2 
' 23.2 ' 


2,11** ! 

1 


j Age in 1973 ^ ' ' 

, 19 to 22 ^ • , 
23 to 25 . . . 
26 to 29 


nh 

"^78 
87 • 


26.1 
. 22.2 
Ik. 3 


• 25.-9 
19.3 
16.6 


1.-88 

t 


.Grand cHiean.* ' - ' 


■3"39 . . 


21.9 


21.9 


1.86*** 


r2 (adjusted) * ^ . . 


. ■ 








i . 


White noncollege"^ 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0 to 9 - 
-10 to 11 

.12 ' . ^ ^ 


®. i,i 

. ',105 ' 

' 361 


8.1 ' 

22.^4 
19.2 


. • I4.2' 
- 2I4.O 
.19.3 


^.14.03** 


'Number and type^ of occupations, 1968 to 19T3"n ^ - ' 
No work , experience . . ^ '5 ' s * 
1 to 3 (different "occup§.tio'ns and; 
^ Worked in atypical occupation:^, .^vT^^ ' * '* 
Othe]?j ' ' \ ' "" "^Ji ^ ' * • 
^ to 5 different occupations andf^'^. ' , ^ 
Worked In atypical occupation^' ^ .v: 
^ , . • Other - (pr^ . ^ .,*,^ 

6 or moi^e different occupations ^an^d*: [ 
Ifork^d in atypical occupation > > 
' . . Other ' . ^ * 
Not ascertainable ^ ^* ^ ' 


33 — 
' 5I4 

r"2i*5, 

. 6U ■ 
2^ • 
20 , 


18.8, 
16.5 - - 

"26.3 

20.3 

3^4.2 * 
e ' ' 
e 


10.1 

• 19.6 

26.0 
^19-7 ^ 

32.1 

^ e 
e 


1.86* • 
0' 

♦ * f 

1 




• 507 


.19.0 


19.0 


1.-69**. 


(ad;justed) ' ' \ * / ' ]'? 


1 ^ « 


h : i— 




.0I4I 



b 



ERIC 



Percentages ^ adj,usted for^ the effects of all explanatory ^variables shown in Tables ^4.2', ^4.3, ^nd 
i+.ii. Variables' presented to ■•Tables .i4. 2, ii.3, and represent th^ total mo^del. 
Universd^^consists of respondents*interviewed in 1973 an^ who planned to be working at age 35. \' 
"College"; refers to those respondents who h)ad completed at least onis year of^ college, who were 
attending college, qr. who expected to attend colle^» "Noncplle^e" refers to those^Who had 
twelve ye^ars of education or ^ess and who did not ^expect to ^attend college. / - ^ 

To be classified as "Worked in dtyij^ical occupation" a respondent must hav^5 worked in an 
at^spical 'occupation di f feu'ent ' frofn 'the occupation to'which ?he.^ aspire? . Therefore, "Other" 
,3ategoriejS include thosa who have never w6rked ;n an aty^icaj. occupation and those whose Oifly 
experience in an,..^ypical occupation is in -tfhe^occupation desired for age 35. ' See -footnote 17 
page 126. 1 \ - \ ^ ^ . I . '^ \^'r-' 

Percentages not isiipwn' where base represents less *than 25 respondents. ' 1 
Signiffcaht at the lO' percent | level. S >^ , j , ^ * 

Significant at^^^he 5>percent level.) 



Significant "tthe .l<«.ercent level.? ^ i jRl 1 
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comfortable in social or wo^k situations where men; are a majority. 
Fixrtherraore , the| choice of a predominantly male or -mixed College 
may have been thp result of^a previous occui)ationai decision whicj;i^ 
reoLuired a curribulum not available at a female college. In a 
similar vein, yOjong .women who attend female colleges may, prior to ' 
entrance , be]>iev^ that attendance at such a college is important 
\because of the "constraining" influence introduced^ by the presence 

of men in more mixed institutions, * . " . 

I 

1 ^ 

As noted -earlier, for noncollege women it was hypothesized that 
no monotonic relationship, woiild ^xist between years of schooling and 
choice of an a'tyi)ical occupation. 15 Those male and female » 
occupations open to individvials at \he hi^h school level differ more 
in the type than in the amount of training required "for entrance. 
The empirical results confirm this hypothesis: only those wome^with. 
10 to 11 years of education completed had a higher than average 
probability of anticipating a typically male pccupatioh for the 
futixre. 

In addition to educational experiences, the number and types of 
occupations , a young ^oman has held may serve to broaden the range of 
occupatio n s w hich she- considers potentially desirable to enter. Pr,e- 
vious research has indicated thaj: thelgreater the number of di^erent 
occupations a young w,oman has held, the higher the likelihood that she 
will be interested in entering an atypical occupation in the future, l6 
In this model we have included a variable which represents previous 
experience not only in a variety of occupations but also previous - ^ 
experience in atypical 'occupations specif jLcaTly. IT , ^' ' 

2 ^ ^ ^ 



A hypothesis regarding, the relationship between schooling and y 
the typicality of the expected occupation could be tested only for the 
noncollege women. Given the age^of ou^ sample in 1973 (19 to 29V, many 
respondents may still be §,tt ending college and Jiighest grade completed . 
does not riec,essarily represent the level :of schooling the respondents 
will ultimately attain. However, the noncollege wMte ggup. seems to 
'have completed their schooling; in 1973,. only two reSpondejits in this 
sample were still enrolled in school. A further argument against the* 
us.e of. highest y^grade cbmplet^e^ for the college universe is the fact, 
that attendance in graduate school is probably the result rather. than 
'the cause of choosing an atypical career. 

16 ' ' * 

See Harmon .(1970); Almquist and Angrist (l97l)> and Almquist 

(197^^). 

17 * ' • . : . 

For the respondent to be coded as^ having held an atypical job, 

she must have been" in an atypical* occupation whiclji is different from 
tb^t anticipated for age, 35- This procedure was followed so that w^ 
would avoid usin*g the result af an earlier decision to work in a 
typically male ^o'ccupat ion as the predictor of a choice for tTie futiire.. 
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For white college* women, , this measure pf exposixre to the labor 
market proved to be a powerful influence on the likelihood of expecting 
to enter a male occupation (Table U,3), Those women who had prior r 
experience in atypical occupations "had a higher than average 
probability of expecting to be in en,. atypical occupation in the future. 
Mopreover, the probability of choosing an atypical occupation was, 
higher, the greater the number of occupatlqhs previously held. In 
contrast ,* among black college wpmen,^ although the number of 
occupations previously held was related to occi^^ional e:q)ectationg , 
this relationship was 'not monotonic.^S • ' . 

Among white noncollege women, exposure to a-^variety of occupations 
wa^ weakly related, to tlie expectation of being in a typically male 
occupation. Nevertheless , 'the results were in the hypothesized 
direction. Holding cosistant the number of occupations previously held, 
the women who had had experience in an atypical occupation were 
systematically more likely to desire an atypical occupation than those 
withcxut such experience. Furthermore, ,among the^ women who previously 
had held at least one atypical job, the greater the Variety of 
occupations experienced, the higher the pro]Dability of anticipating 
an .atypical- occupation at age 35. • ' , . ' 

\ . 

Potent iSl Labor Market Involvement ' 

, To estimate the relation$hip between commitment to the labor 
market and the e;q)ectati6n of holding a typically pale occupation at 
age 35, several variables were employed. One ig a direct i^easure ofl 
the women's beliefs regarding their own future labor force ^[nvolyement . 
^,Two other variables — marital status and present and expected family 
size — also capture the likelihood that the women will participate 
extensively in the labor rfolrce. It is important to recall at this 
point that a 'pt>sitive relationship between anti'cipated future labor 
market ''in vol vemen;t/ and the e:xIpectation of entering. an atypical 
occupation was hypptliesized to exist only for college w^en . 

The direct measure of ^a woman's commitment to -employment is a' 
variable which represents the consistency in all six interviews of 
the respondent's expfctatiqn to be. working at age* 35. This variable 
proved to be insignificant in each of- the three i^ace/^ducation 
groupings (Table ^.ii>),^ / ' . ' * * ' ^ 

l^esults'df the vctfriable reflecting number of children^ currently 
in the household and childbearing expectations are pp,rticularly .-^r^, 



l8 ' 

' When a measure' of both the number and the type of past 

occupations analogous to that used in the white college women '§ 
^raodel was in^uded in the black college women's equati<bn,"'it |)rov<?d 
Ttc be insignificant. .* . ' 
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Table h.k 



Unadjusted and AdjustpdO- Percentages of Young Women Chposing^an At ypi^cal Occupation 
by Selected Measures of Potential Labor Market Involve^fetnt , Race, and Educati'pnal " 
Expectations: Multiple Classificationi Analysis^ . , 



Selected characteristics 



N.umber of 
respondents 



Unadjusted | Adjusted'' F-ratio 
perc^t percent^ . 



s reported expectation of working at 



Number of t'i 
age 35^ 
1 
2 

3" 
h 

♦ 5 ■ 

6 ^ ' ^ ' 

Not a3ce}ft,ainable 

Marital status 

.Married, spbuse present, '^^'^ 
Separated, divorced / widowed^ ^ 
Never marrieti 

Childbearihg expectations and number of -children 
No ch*iidren in household and: 
No children expected 
More^children expected 
• 1 child in household and:' 
• No TTiOre children Expected 
^^!ore children expected 

2 children in. households and: 
[-a ^, No more children expected 

More children €;xpected\, 

3 or more children in household - 
Not ascertainable 

^Gr^nd. medn 

R (adjusted) . * ^ , ' 



'5r' 
111* 

12li 
lli8 
20!4 
217 
13 

1*95 
58 
321* 



22.2 
31..T 
27. 3 



78 


1*0.9 


39.0 


1*50 


26.6 


27.0 


■1*2 


1*1. u ; 


38.1* 


129 ■ 


l6.2 

t 


17.3 


83 


• 15.5 


16.3 


38 


• 11.5 


7.0 




8.0 


* 8.0 


16 


e . 


e , 


■ ^87^ 


2U.9 


2l>.9. 



1.78* 



16.5 

21.2 

33.1 
26.9 
22.7 
^i^.5 
e 

25.6 
35.9 
22.2 



2.76* 



1 5^95*** 



3 .'38***« 
• 109 



Number of times reuorted expectation of working .at 
• age 35^ ^ 

1 or 2 inter"0^ews . 

31 or ^ interviews 

5- or 6 interviews 

Not ascertainable . • . ♦ ' . * 

-Marital status 

Married, spouse present • 

Separated, divorced, widowed^ 

Nev^er ^rried * . 

Chil^beay;Lng expectations and number of children ^ 
No more children expected and: * 

' Fewer thin 2 children in household 
■ • 2 or more children in household 
More* children expected and:"" ♦ 
"No children in household 
1 child in household . ' 
2* or • more'-children in household 
^ Noli ascertainable . * " 

Grand mean 

'R^ (adjusted) . * * 





■\ 




0.39 - • . 


• 21* 


e 


' e ' 


! 


61* 


25.0 


'•^5.7 ' 


1 


21*9 


. 21.5 


s. 21.1 


'1. 1 


.2 


© .• 


e 










1.09 i 


133 


■ 16.1 


18.2 






20.7 . 


25.3 




166 


27.7 


2i;.5 


' ; "1 








1.21 , 


1*6 


,*wa2.9 ■ 


. 13.9 




51* 




19.0 




'11*9 


27.8 .■ 


^ 2l*.7 




57 


18.5 r. 


18.8 




28. 


25.5 


31.7 




5 • 


i • 






339 \_ . 


* 21:9 


\ 21.9 


1.86*** 








#3 



^J^(].e coatinued on next page.) 
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r 



i ^ . , 

SeJsected chairacteristics 1 • \' ■* • 

! .r i 
' J { . • . 


1 

Number of S 
res'pondents 


r ' 

Unadjusted 1 Adjusted 
percent 'ypercent^ 


1 

F-ratio i 

1 


V 1 


Wliite noncollege^ 




Number of times reported expectation of working at 


-I 


t 






•age 3^^ 






f ' 




0.89 






-•50 


13.1 


; 15.2 








81 


iB.l 


18.1 


• 


I 




89 


l8.U 


15.3 








82 


20.1 


' 20. T 




[ 5 ^ 


• 


100 . •! 


18;1 


19.1 








102 


20.9 


21.6. . 




Not ascertainable . » 


3 i 


e 


e 




Marital states ^and age at first mar^^iage 


1 






3.20** 


Married, 


spouse present; ^ * ^ ' 








> 


First married before age -21 r 


311* 


16.0 


♦ 16.6 




First married, age 21 to $9 ^ 


.57 ■ 


20 .2 


. 1 


• 


Separated, divorc'ed, widowed^ 


66 


25.9 


2o .2 




Never\ married ^ • • 


" 60 


20 S 


12 . 2 




Not ascertainaple ^ 


10 


e 


e ' 




Chiiabearing expectations and*humber of children 






• 


1.3^ 


No more < 


children expected and: 










No chi^ 


.dreh in household ^ 


29 


23. T 


25/6; 




1 child in household . - 


35 ■ 


25.6- 


23. 5^^ 




2 children in household ' * 


*11U J 


17.6 


17.3 




3 or more children in household 


61 ; '• 


19.3 


20.2 




More children expected and: i 










No children in household 


97 


26.1 


26';'0 


4 


1 child in househol'd > ' ' 


■108 


11.6 ; 


11; 6 




2 or more children in household ^ 


59 


16.1 ■ 


16.0 




Not ascertainable 


u ■ 


. e 






Grand mean 


i 


507 

% 


19.0 


1 19.0 


1.69** 


5 (adjusted) 








ioiii 



e 1 

f 



?er,-^er,tar^eg' adjusted^ .for tJje effects of all explanatory .varia)3j.es shown irv Tables ^.2, i^..3, and 
U.li. Variables pr^se^ted in Tables ^.2, ?f.3, and ^.k represent the total model. 
Universe consists of respondents interviewed in 1973 aj\d who planned to be working at age 35. 
"College*' refers to those respondents who had completed at least one year of college, who were 
attending college, or who expected to attend college. **Nonco^lege** refers to those who had 12 
years of education or less ahd who* did not. expect' to attend college. . . > 
For resppndents who were interviewed at all si^ interview dat^s, variable represents the aatual 
number of times the respondent reported that ghe planned to be ^working at age* 35. To assign ^ 
those interviewed only five times a value,, the number of timei the r^^pondent reported work- ^ ^ 
J-nteritions for age 35 w^as multiplied by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest^, integer . % 
P^rcetitages not shown when base represents les^^than 25 responients . 
Includes, m'arried, spouse absent..'" ^ || 

Significant at the 10 percent,^ leve^ . * ' ' |' 

^i'gnificant-at the 5 percent' Jeve J. ^ ' ' ] ] 

SignificantNat *the 1 bercent level^ 1 

' . . / 

'IS 
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interesting.. As expected, white college women who had eithei* no 
children or only one child and who expected no additional children 
had a higher than average probability of choosing an atypical ^ 
occupation for age 35- Furthermore, regjardless of the current 
family size, those who anticipated no additional .children were more 
iikely also to expect to be. in a 'male occupation than those women who 
anticipated having additional children/ 

\' ' ' ' 

.However, .among black college wbmen family size did not appear to 

influence occupational choice. This suggests that, unlike their 

white* counterparts , black women do not perceive a trade-off between 

time commitments to a family andjtime commitments to the labor force. 

< >■ ' 

Marital status had little or no relationship to occupational 

aspirations -among either racial group of college wdmen. Thus itl 

appears that it is the presence of Children (and there only among 

white women) arid not marriage per se which h-as a negative effect on 

the probability of selecting a typically male occupation. 

\ In contrast, marital status was a significant factor influencing 
t'he probability of noncoll^ge white women entbring* a typically male 
occupation. While the direction- oX causation 'ought not to be 
inferred^ it is intriguing to fi^d that. the wom^n . who , had married 
relatively late 9r who were divorced, widowed or separated' at th^ 
interview date had a higher than, average probability of expecting to 
be in a typically male o^ccupation. . , ' 

CompariS;On of Race /Education Groups ^ . , ' ' . 

The empirical' models presented in the previpus section indicate 
that the determinants of expectations regarding employment rn a 
typically male, or^ typically female, occupation vary across race - . 
ap.d educational groupings. No one factor, or set of factors, appeared 
to be systematically related to the ocqupationeil asp;Lrations of all 
women. Hence, one implication of these results is that demographic 
changes — such as "higher divorce rates or =s*maller family sizes — will no 
be si^nilarly associated with'occupational choice for different race 
and educational groups. A second implication of ^our '.fi.ndings a6\that 
if occupational integration is a social goal, then policies^ form^fikted 
to affect supply-side factors must take into consideration differences 
among* women in racial characteristics and in educational levels. 

The racial variations in factors influencing occupational 
expectations are not surprising. The two racial groups experi,enced 
different social and familial" environments when they were young. 
It is also likely that some of. the Variations are attributable to 
historical patterns of occupational 'segregation by race. The nu&ber 
and types of occupations/ historically open to black coliege-ed|icat^ 
women may differ from those historically open to their white 
•counterparts. Hence, while the dependent variable* may have . ». . 

categorized accurately occupations which are typical and atypical 
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for white women/ it may be a less accurate measure of occupations that 
are typical br atypical for black women. 19 | ■ 

Likewise, the ^ variations found between! white, college^ and 
noncQllege wpmen are no^ surprising.- .It was « noted at the outset 
that many of = the atypical occupations open to collqgle women > require 

'postt)acculaureate training and , therefore would be attractive ^only to 
those women who anticipate extended working'^ careers . In contrast, 
atypical occupations available to noncollege' women do 'not necessarily 
involve greater investment in human capital^ and thererore more 
extensive participation 'in the labor force than typical occupa,tions . 
As a result, it was expected that , -for this > group, • factors reflecting 
the possibility of a strong commitment to the labor market {such as 
llhe expectation of a sm^l family size.) would not be related 
empirically to the choice of an atypical occupation. -The results, ^ 
which confirm our expectations, illustrate the need for further 
research on the process by whi'ch occupational choices are made by 

•noncollege women. By implication, the results also suggest the 
potential for programs aimed at reducing occupational segregation by 

'reorienting women's training and education at the high school level. 

\ Finally, the results indicate that a young wofnan's family « ^ 
background^ is, at bestj only' weakly, associated with occupational • 
choice. Although the data available give a very incomplete {indication 
^^®f the childhood environment of^the women, the fincJings suggest that 
one need not- be "deterministic" about the possibilities foV increasing 
occupational integration. A young woman's choice between a typical or 
an atypical occupation is not determined solely by her childhood 
environment; educational and labor market experiences later in life 
also have an important impagt.^O . - . 

■ ' ■ ■■ ! ' • ' 

OCCUPATiiONAL PREFERENCES AND OCCgPATIONAL OUTLO OK 

J .'- 

• In assessing the probable success of young women in finding work 
in their .preferred fields, it is usefiol to examine tl^e. growth prospects 



19 • . ' ' , ^ ^ 

I Black women are underrepresented in some typically female 

occupations and overrepresented' in others. For. example, while black 
women were 12 percent of the femiale , labor force in. the 1970 census, 
tltgy comprised only 3 percent of the "female secretaries and 8 jiercent 
of the female nurses (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1973.) - ^ 

• • 20^^ * - 

Of course, we cani^pt discard the possibility that these later 

experiences are associated with factors in the childhood environment 
which we do not measure. For epcampl^je, cejtaj^ women may be pre- 
disposed because of attitudes learned iil dhildhood to acquire 
experience in atypical occupations or to work at a greater number of ' 
6ccupations. ' 
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^of the occupations which were frequently mentioned as desired 
occupations for age 35- \ Clear^ly,, young women who are planning careers 
in fields which are growing slowly and where competition is keen may 
be frustrated in achieving their career goals ,'^6Ven with the 
requisite education and training. Among such wc^nen* who drop out of 
the labor force, subseqiient reentry may require retr^aining or 
education for another career. . / . 

Table ^.5 shows the! occupations mentioned in -1968 and 1973 by- 
young women who expect t;o be working .at age 35 •^•^ The. results suggest 
that if young women are able to realize their occupational ambitions 
for -age 35 ? they will still be concentrated in a relatively small 
number of o^ccupations • Among whilTe women who have attended or plan 
to -attead college, 60 peraent want employment in only three general 



areas: teaching, health 
with no college ambitions 
worker • 



services, and clerical work. Among, women 
one in three expects to.be a clerical 



Occupational projection's ' suggest that many of the fields in 
which women have traditionally bpen a majority will have a high or 
moderate growth' rate. As Table h,6 indicates, mo'st occupations in 
'the health field are expected to have excellent growth prospects, \ 
Likewise, rapid^growth for workers in clerical, occupations was 
forecast in 1973, and secretaries, in particiilar, were^iprojected to 
have excellent chances for employment throughout the f970's and early. 
1980's, Hairdr^essers are expected to benefit both from generally 
increased .incomes and the rising labor force participation of women 
and, hence, to maintain :a growth rate well above averscge. These three 
fields, by themselves, account for about t^d-thirds of the responses 
of the young women in the noncollege sample. 

For young ^o^aen expecting to go to college ^ the future employment 
picture is mixed. Particularly important fo3:' college women is the^ 
expected .d'ecr'fease in the number of openings for teach'ers* . Xn 1968, 
1973, and 197^5 the Department of Labor consistently .projected that' 
teaching, at^both' primary and secondary levels, would^ attest be a 
very, slow growth occupation. Table U,5»^ does vindicate a concurrent , 
decline in the percentage of our sample who expect to be teachers. In 
1968, U7 percent of the whites who pi^di ed^^ to go, to college and 
expected to be employed at age 35 planned a t^a.ch^g career; in 1973 
this percentage had dropped by I6 points. However, evBn with' such a 
decline in the percentage of women^ planning teaching careers, 31 
percent of the whites and 23 percent of the blacks Vjsre still^ planning 



21' • V * • 

Relateid .occupations are grouped together. For example, the, 

category "teachers" includes the following: elementary and. secondary 
ou'hool teachers, sports instructors and officials, musicians and music 
teachers, . dancei;| §Jid dancing teachers and artists and art teachers. 



Table h.3 Occupatiorial Expectations for Age 35, &s Reported in 
1968 and 19.73, by Educational Expectations^- and Race 
^ ■ ■ ' ' i ■ . : , 

(Percentage distributions) 



Occupational expectation- 



. 1968 



1973 



WHit'es Blacks ' Whites Blacks 



Moncollege^ 



Number of respondents 

Total percent 

Teachers 

Health workers 

Registered nurses, technicians' 
Practical nurses , attendants 

Clerical ^ , ■ •.. 

Secretaries 

Hairdressers' , 

All others 



,!tlf3 

100 
3 
13 
7 
6 

35. 
Ik 

18 

31 



358 

100 
3 
26 
11 
15 
35 
11 

32 



5-er 
roo 

■h 
12 

' 5 
7 

38 
18 
12 
55 ' 



302 
100 

5;' 

28=- 

16 

12 

10 

33 



Number of respondents 

Total percefit 

Teachers 

Health workers ' 

Registered nurses, technicians 
Practical nurses, attendants 

' Physicians, pharmacists 

Clerical 
Secretaries 

Social ^ workers 

Psychologists 

Lawyers 

Hairdressers >v 
Accountants < . 
Mfhagers 
All others 



kk8 

100 
hi 

IP 
1 

3 
8 
6 
3 

. 1 
2 
1 
1 
•2 
22 



Ccfllege^ 



27^' 

100 ■ 
35 . 
22 
12 
1* 

7- 
25 

18 • 

. 1 

• 0 • 

1 

0 

1 

9 • 



877 
100 

3i 

19 
15 
2 
1 

'13 , 
.■6" 

. 5- 

2 

. 1 
-1 
2 

3 

21+, 
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lOD.v 
23 
22 
16 

5- 

2 - 

15 

8 

- 5 
1 

1* 

3 ■ ■ 

1 
■. 3 
25 



Sample ^sn.ze. in I968 differs from that iq 1973 because each consti- 
tutes an^ independent ^cross-section of the respondents. The universe 
for each Wear cpn^ists .of black and white, women who answered in that 
year thatVthey planned to be Working at age 35 and named 1:he ' ^ 
occupation at which th^y ^.expected tb work. • . • • • - . 

"Nohcollege" refers«^^to those r-espondei?^ who have /completed 12 
years of- school or ^l^ss a,nd say that they dp n ot ex pect to~. go to 
college. "College" .refers to those responc^i't>§^iio have at least 
one year of college, 'who .are .attending college or who indicate that 
they expect *tp. go to college. , ' . 
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Table U.6 ! Occupational Projectioils for. Occupations Expected ^t Age" 35, by Y^ar 

in 'Which Project'ion was ■ Made ' ' " " > 



1968-196^ ' ' ■" 


* 1972-1973^ 


^ . : . 197i^a. • 




■ ri 

High growthV , 


J — 



Health professions: 
R^gist^re^d nurses 
. Health technologists 
Bnd technicians 
Practical hurses 
Health aides, e:-:pect. 
nurses (nurses, aides 
■orderlies) 
^Physicians 
*Veterinarians • 
^Psychologists^ 
S5^al worke^s^ * 
''^^gineering and scienc^e- 

technicians ; 
^*Co liege and university 

teachers^ 
*Ac count ants 
Sterrographers 
Hairdressers 



Health professions: 
Re'gistered nurses- 
^ Health technologists 
;and^e c hn i c i an s 
Practical nursed 
Health aides, except ,i 
T nurses {nurses aides ^ 
orderlies) 
^Physicians , 
^Veterinarians 
*P$ychologists^ 
* Social workers 
^Engineering and— science 

' technicians 
*Accouhtanl:B 



Hairdressers 
Secretaries 

Clerical worl^ers (all) 



Health professions:, 
Registered nurses 
'^iealth technologists 

"^an^^t e c hn i c i an s 
*Praitioal nurses 
Health aides » except 
nurses (nurses aiden 
orderlies) 
*Phy€ i c iistJis ^ it 

*Veterinari^^^ 
*Psy chologi sts^ 
*La^Yyers 
Social workers 
^Engineering and science 

teeilnrcians 

^Police and detectives 
^Professional and* 
technical workers 
(n.e .c . ) 
* Secretaries 
Clerical workers ('all) 



. Moderate ^rowth^ 



^Lawyers 

^Pharmacists 

^Managerial occupations 

*Policie and^ detectives 

^Designer^^ 

*?eal es»K* agents and 

brokers^P'. 
^^Writing professions 
Clerica^l workers Call) 

» <t 


- *Lavyer3 -f^i^ 
^^Pharmacists 
^Managerial occupations 
^Police an*d dey^c^ives 
^Designers ^ 
*Heal estate agents and, 

brokers 
^Writing pfofessl'ons 
^College .university 

teacher?,^ , " 


- Slow growth^ 


Prekindergarten teaci\ers 
Elementary school 
teachers 

- High school teacher? 

- • ^Farmers, and fann 

managers 
"O-oeratives (all) « 

1 ■ / 


Prekindergarten teachers 
Elementary school 

teachers 
High school teachers . 
^Farmers s^nd farm 
^ 'Managers 

. *Operati ves ( all ) 

4 * ' 



* Accountants 
^Pharmacists 
*Mana^^t4al occupations 
^Designers ^ 
^Reed estate agents and 

brokers — 
'■^Wi'tlring professions 
Hairdres set's 
\ 



Prekindergarten teachers* 
Elementar;^ school 

teachers 
High school teachers 
^Farmers and farm 

managers 
^Operatives, {all) 
^College and^niversity 
teacherse / 



oources : 



U.S*. Department oi; LSbor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlc^ok HandbocSk , 
1968-69; 1972-73; and ';L97^-75. M^c L. Carey, "Revised Occupational Projections i 
to 1985" Motbhly Labor Review '(November 197'6) : 10-22. ^ J' 

Projections for 1968-1969 usually canceifYi the period until the mid-1970 'The ^ . 
projections for. 1972-1973 extend to the end of the decade; those for 197^ are for 197^ ^ 
to 1935. . ^ ... • 

Includes occupations in which employmervt is expected 'to increase by 30.0 percent or , . J 
'nlore with job. opportunities "excellent" or "very good.'" / '1 

Includes occupations .in which' employment is expected to increase beWeen 15. .0 and 29.9 ■ * 
' percent with .Job opportunities "good or favorable-.-'** * ^ . _ ^" ^ | 

Incl^udes ocdupations in .which, employment is expected' to ^increase not more thgji 11^.9 | 
percent jmai also experience decline) .with -Job opportxtnities "competitive." ■ 
With Pll.b. ybnly.^ . . * ' • « ' 

Atypical ^^cupation for women. ' ' 1 "-^ ^ ^ * ' H 



i " r 



« 4 



. ^ • ^ \ ' * 

«to teach iivl973. Clearly?, t^herfe are .lags in tlie adjustment to the , , 
^. .poor occupational >outiook 'for teachers, and the oversupply of 
^^teachers willi^Jrobably continue.^ i , 

Those occupations for college graduates that^are expected to hav^ 
excellent employment opporturiities , for* the most part, were not 
mentioned significantly more often "by the 1973 ^ample t^an in the 1968 
. , sample. For example, the per^centage expecting to be employed as social^ 
worlcers, psych9logist$, ori^accoimtant^s was not Significantly higher in 
1973^' than in 1968. Th^ one possible exception is a* slight increase in 
the ^rcentage of white college women who foresaw working in the health 
field. This increase is largely the result of the more frequent choice 
of work as a regi^stered nurse*. ^ * 

Table H:7< shows the distributions among specific atypical 
occupations of respondents who expected to be in stereotypically ^ 
male occupations at age 35. These data show rather 'dramatically that 
the range of occupational choice is very narrow even among those *young 
woirfen who plan J:o .enter an atypical occupation. 6f the more than 200 
stereotypically male occupations, only 28 were mentioned by a no^icol- 
lege respondenl^n 1973 and only 7 were chosen by ,5 or more 
respondents. • • • • 

In particup.ar women ev:^Qed almost* no interest in highly skilled 
blue collar jobs. Only two respon&en-^s mentioned employment in one of 
the skilled crafts; only four aspired to positions as foremen. In 
contrast, operative positions were a significant portion of the • . 
atypical occupations mentioned for botl> ra^es. Approximately two- 
thirds of the blacks and one-fifth- of tjie^whit^^s in the noncollege 
sample who wanted an atypical? occupatioja are recorded as expecting to 
work as operative^, n.e.c. ^ ^ ^ .-t ,^? 

'Moreover. thQse atypical occupations*menti-Qned py noncollege young 
• yomen are no more likely to experience rapid growth than are the 
typical occupajtionsi Of the stereotypically male occupations 
- ' mentioned by noncollege women, only accounting and work as a ^ 
professional or technical worker, n.e.c, wei'e projected to be high 
growth occupations in either 1973 or 197/*. furthermore, operative 
, positions were expected -to have a slow growth rate.' This f-aH could 
have a particularly heavy impact- on iDlack women. / ^ / 

Among the college women, the range of atypical 'occupaiions 
. mentioned by fiye or more women was broader, /iJeventheless , in 1973 , 
only three respondents expected to be Engineers, oto (sxp$cted to be . ' 
a? pi*lot , rand only four ^expected to be architects. However, in 1973 
interest wa^ evinced in several occupations which had not been listed 
by five or more women in, 1968. ^'or example, in 1973, of th@ black 
college .women who expected, to be**working in an atypical lO^icupation 
atfage 35, 6 percent indicated they expected to be'members of, theV 
»• police force, ^nd.*§ percent indicated they expected to be accountants. 



• ...1.71 
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Table k.l ^ Atypical Occupational^-Aspirations foij Age 35, Reported in 1968 and 1973, 

by Educational Expecliations and Race^ 

(Percentage distributions ) ^ 



<Deslred ocqupation 



Hunber of respondents 

Total percent 
• Ac'countants » - 

Designers '^^^ 

Professional, technical and^niir^ 
workers (n.e.c.) ^ <. " V^'V*** '« ^ 

Managers*, official's^ and' - 
proprietors ^ . e . ) 

Farmers and ^arm managers 
""Real estate agents , . 

Operat^ives (n.e.c.) 

All other 



Number- of respondents ^ ' ' 

Total percent 
Accountants ^ 

Authors . 
College and universiti^ professors 
Designers 

• Lawyers and judges -i^^- ; 
Physicians 

Psychologi.sts i 
Sports instructors ' \ 

Technicians," other engineeritig and 

physical sciences i 
Veterinarians ' F ^ 

Professional, technical and jkindred 

wo'rkers (n»e.c.) ' *- 
farmers and farm managers- j 
'l-Ianagers , officials and 
* proprietors (n.e.c.) 
Real estate agents 
Oparati^v^s (n.e.c). 
Police 
All other 



■ 1968 



Whites^. 



Blacks 



1973 



Whites 



Noncollege^ 



59 i 

11 



13' 

11: 

. 6' 
35-! 



38 

,100 
c 

2," 

16 
2 

c 
63 
12 



95 

100 

6 
0 

"5 

30 

0 

■22 
30 



Col lege 



" 10^. 
3.00^ • 

t 



2l» ■ 



.39 

100 

c 

. 2 

0 • 

3 
.2 

12 

2 
0 

6 

c • 
.c 
-15 



— w 

220 

100 
9 

, 3 
10 
2 
U 
5 



c 
c 

12 
3 

13 
U 

1 

2 
20 



Blacks 



38 

' 100 

: 0 

0 
3 
7 

0 

6b 
'30 



72 

;loo 
5 
3 
5 

8 
6 

c 

23 

0 

1 
2 
6 
17 



^Kn 
5gS^e 



'fDT each year jconsists of tlackT and while women who*an$wered in. that year 
,ned to be wot^in^ at age 35 and named the occupati6n at which ttiey expecte'd 



The univef 
that the;^] 
to work. ^^^^ 

•"NbncollegH^efers to those* respondents 'with less than^l3 '^years of schooling, who are not 
presently attending college, and who do not expect to go to college. "College" ref;ers^to' 
those respondents who have at lea^t one year of college, who are attending college, orVho 
indicate that they expect to go '^o" college. ^ ■ . • . ^ ' 

?ei<centages calculated only for thojae occupations which five or more respondents jjientidn^^d 
asitheir occupational choice for age 35 at the relevant interview date'. Thos^ mentioned 
* by fewer'^^than five persons are included ir^he ^'all other" qategory. 



er|c. 



17,2 



For* the college women, several of the atypical professions J- 
nj^tioried — e^g*, 'accountants, pjiysiciar|s, and veterinarians — were pro- 
jectej^ in 1973 to be rapidly expari^ing. However-, the -proportion of 
young ^omen expecting to work as physic^ians or veterinarians declined 
between i^968 and 1973, while a. lai^^^r percentage indicated a desire 
to be i^n some fields, such as njanagemer|lr 61- college teaching, vhich * 
should liave only moderate or slow increases*&22 

I \ \ 

In general, in spite of the^broad range of atypical pccupations'' 

whioh could have been mentioGedV the occupational expectations of . 

young women who anticipated being in a stereo typically male 

occupation were limited. ^ Unfortunately, too, the demand for e^eral. 

of the .occupati©ns mentioned is. expected to be below average. 



SUMMARY AMD CONCLUSIONS ^ - * i * . » ' 

This chapter has analyzed the f actors associated^ with a young 
woman's expectation of being in an occupation at age 3$ €hat is 
atypical for women. ^It has been found that the factors affecting 
expectations vary between the races and between women who are in' < 
college or expect to attend college and those with no college plans. 
For example,' the presence or expectation of children negatiyely 
affected' the likelihood t]iat white college \jomeri wcJuld expect to 
be in a male occupation but* it hai^r no' significant effect on either 
♦ black college women or white noncollege' women. » 

The chapter has also shown that the numbe!r and types of 
occupations — regardless of their sex-typing — to which the women 
aspire is M^te^. Moreover, even^ though ^xtensiye publicity has 
been accorded women who have become (for example) truck drivers and 
telephone line repair workers, and even though therje is a broad \ 
range of ' stereotypically male occ^upations from which young women migW 
choose, they actualJLy tend to mention relatively few occupations. 

1?hus. it is 'clear t^at if young women are to move into all types- 
of typically male occupations, affirmative action programs are not 
sufficient. It is necessary also to bi^oaden young women*s expo'sure 
to the" full rang^of ' their emplpyment "^opportunities. ' • . ^/ 



: ^ ^ , • 

Some of the decrease in women expecting 'to be physlcians^or ^ 
veterinarians is probably the ire&ult of a- readjustment pf expectations 
*which were initially unrealistic .* * 

■ . .* . ■ ' • . . . ■ . 
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^^pondent's age at her last birthday before January 1, 1973. 

ATYPICAL : . • - . , \ 

^ Term used to descrilfe thosg occupations in which 38.1, percent or. 
• fewer of the incumbents in 1970 were female. (See SEX-TYPE OF 

Occupation) ^ ' ^ ^ 

childbearing 'expectations ^ ' ' ^ 

A dichotomous variable indicating whether in .1973 the respondent 
expects to bear more children. (Derived from items 100b, 101c, 
ahd 102c, i573 questionnaire) , * 

COLLEGE ^ X ' 

A term used to describe those resjJondents who, at the applicable 
interview date-, gire ^enrolled in college, have completed at leas^t 
one Y^ar of' college, 6r report that ^they expect to attend c^lege 
in the future. ^ ^ ^ , " 

EDUCATIONAL 'EXPECTATIONS ' . ^ ' ' • . 

* • * 

'"A dichotomous variable which indic^ites whether the responden-^w 

has attended or expects to 'attend college. (See COLLEGE and / 

NOKCOLLEGE) * . ^ 

HIGHEST GRADE COMPLES^ *- 

The highest year of "regular" scTiool completed by' the resppndent — 
from 0 to l8 — as of the survey week* in 1973. "Regulalr" schools 
include, graded public, private, and parochial'^elementary and 
sel^ondaiy schools;, colleges; diversities; and profes.sional 
schools . , • 

NONCOLL^E , ' ' ' , 

^ — ^ — ' /> ' - . . - 

A* term used tp describe tho^se respondents .who, at the applicable 
interview date, have no more than 12 years of schooling completed, 
are not ^enrolled in^ college , and report that they do *hat expect 
to attend college. ^ - 

■ \ - ^ ' - • \ 

NUMBER OF- CHILDREN • ' ' ' : ' ' * ' 

Number^of respondent 's sons and daught.ers under^he age olf l8 

/living in*the household. ' * ^ ^ 

* ' . ' ' ' ' . ^ ' ' ^ *- ■ 

NUlteER OF OCCUPATIONS - ' ' - ' - ' , ' " • ' * ' J ^' * ' ' 

The numljer of different ^ three-digit Census .^occupational categories 
in wh?ich the-'rel5p<)ndent tieported working between 19^8 and 1973. 



NU^SER. OP-'SIBLINGS * . ) . ' * * 

^ ^ "^^^ giximber of brothers and sisters of the respondent, as reported, 
by the respondent in items 107a anll^llS of ^the L968 questionnaire* 

NUMBER OF TIMES REI^ORTED EXPECTATION OF WORKING AT AGE; 3^ ^ - ( 

A continuous' variable indicating the number of»» times in the yearly" 
"interviews the respond^t indicated she expected to be working * 
outside -the home at age 35« . In all inter:views, respondents were 
asked what they. planned to be doing at age 35. (See item 72a for 
1963 and ;tem. 69 for 1973.) For respondents interviewed in all ■ 
years, the variable represents the 'simple number of times out of 
the possible six that the respondent imported expectations of 
. work outside the' home for age 35. To assign respondents inter-^^ 
viewed only five times a Gomj)sirable value, the numb^^c^ times 
the respondent reported .work intentions for age 3'5 was ruultiplied 
by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest inte'ge'r. . ^ 

^EX-COMPOSITION OF COLLEGE STUDENT BODY 

^ A categorical variable indicating, for thpse respondents who 
' • entered college before the 1972 interview, the percentage of/ 
* women represented in the student" body of the *fi-rst college the 
respondent" attended. . ■ - , 

SSX-TYPE OF OCCUPATION ' - ' • .~ 

' <* . , 

A dichotomous variable derived from the 1970 Census of- ^ 

Population data which compares -the degree of representation of 

women in a three-digit ^occupation with their representation in 

the experienced civilia^n labor fprce. Diose occupations in which 

' . women, are overrepresented are termed "typical"; those in vhich 

female representation is J.ess,than .their^ representation in the , 

entire labor force are termed "atypical." 

TYPE OF OCCUPATION ' , ' - - . ^ . ■ ' 

(See SEXrTYPE^OF OCCUPATION) , ' 1. 

TYPICAL - : / ' . ' " • * - "J ' ^ ^ 

Term used^^to denote those occupations in, whi<:h more than 38.1 
percent of-the incumbent's in 1970 were female. (See SEX-TYPB OF 
OCCUPATION). . " , • 
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Table '1*A.*1 



^ Unadju^ed and Adjusted^ Percentages of Black Noncollege Wom^n^ • 
Choosing aiv Atypical Occupation: Multiple Classification Analysis 



Characteristics 



Number of 
respondents 



Urtadjusted 
percent 



Adjusted 
percent^ 



I 



F«-ratio 



Atypicality of mother's occupation^ 
Did 'not live vith mother 
Mother not employed 
Mother employed: . \ • 

In atypical occupation 
J In typic.al o.ccupation 
Not ascertainable 
Occupation *of male head of household^ 

Professional, technical, or managerial 
Other 

Lived with mother only • 
Not* a!s cert ainable or occupation not 
• reported 
Number of' siblings 

2 or less 

3 or I ^ 
5 or more ^ 

Not, ascer tainable 

Highest ^grade of schooling completed 
0 to 9 7' 
.10 to 11 
12 

Number :and type of occupations, 1968 to 
1973 • - . 

' Never worked 

Worked in atypical oopupation® 
. 1 to 3 different occupations ' 
^ to 5 different occupations 
Other®, • 

1 to 2 different^ occupations 
3 different occupations^ 
^^to 5*different occupations' 
^ 6 or more different 9ccupations 
Not ascertainable*-^^ ■ ' 

Age in 1973^ ' ' 
N 19 to 22 . ' ^ ^ - 

• 23 to 25- 
26 to 29 ^ 

t Number of times reported expectation of 
I working dt age S^"^ 
§ 1-to 3* * ' ■ 

' • ■ 6' - . ' ' 

• Not ascertainable " ' - ^ 
Marital status " . 

Msirried, spou'se^present 
Separated, divorced, widowedS'/ ' ^ 
^ NeVer married W 
Childbearing' expectations and-^umber of '| 
.^children 

'Less t^an 2^ children _ 

-No more chiXdreii expected • - 
\ . ' More .chi\LiLren expected 
3 or more children 
Not ; ascertainable , , * ' 

Grand mean . " ' . ♦ 

*», • • 

< r2 (adjusted) " •. 



33 
131 

25 
106 
7 



9£E 

113 ■ 
1 

107 
■ 78 
J.17 



■82 

:i36- 

19 

5'. 

302 



9.2 
13.5 

27.6 
11.0 
d 



h3 
lk6 
■78 


. 18.2 
* 11.1 
8.9 


35 


26.1 


60 
61- 
178 

. -2 


2k. 3 
9.3 

- . 


59 
.91 
152 


12.5 
8.8 
■ 15.6 ^ 




d 


55 
39' ♦ 


- 7.2" 
11.1 


' 75 

.38 
38 » 
23- ' 

•13 


15:8'' 

20.0 
d 


11*1 • ' 
83 
78 


- 13.7' 
'.12.1 
12.7 



13.1* 
18.1 
,11.1 
11.6 

d 
* , . 

1$.6 
.11.7 
ill. 2 





S.0-, 


18.9 


18.5' 


10.6. 


t 9.0' 




'd 


13.- 0, 


13.0 



2.1 
13.7' 

30".^ 

' d 

•18.3 
11.6 
6.0 

30.6. 

26,0' 
.8.1* 
9.8 

._d 

16. l' 
9.9 
13.5 



16. i 
11.1* 

18 .'2 

16 .i' 
a 

12. ii 
13.^ 
13.2 



12.9. 

19.2 
' 9.0' 
^13-1 

d 

12.6 
:. 12 
A3.V 



2.37* 



(Table ^contihuefi on next page.) 
1%2 *'.'•• . . 



178 



0.72 



0.98 



o.oU 



^.oa* 



0.02 



2:38* 



1.69** / 

.061* . 



Table iiA.l Continued . x 

a 'Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables-. 

b Sample consists orf black respondents interviewed in 1973 who planned* to be working 
^t age 35, who had completed no more tSan 12 years of schooling and who di^ not 
expect^ to al^tend college. ^ 

,c^ Refers to time when respondent was 1^;%. . - . 

d" Percentages not shown when base represents less than 25 respondents. 

e To be included in' the categoiy "Worked in atypical^ occupati^on" the respondent 

must have worked in an occupation which was atypical and different from h||^dei^;ired 
occupi^tion,. Thus, th^ category "Other" inclu&es both those who have^ never worked 
iii an atypipal occupation and those whose only experience in an atypical oecupgfhion 
^ is in the occupation chosen for. age '35* See footnote 21, ''page 132. 

f For Vespondents interviewed in all six years, the categories represent the actual 

- ' number of times the respondent reported jshe ^expected to ^e working ^t age 35- To • 
assign a value td those interviewed only five 'times, the^nximber of times the 
. respondent reported work intentions for age 35 was multiplied by 1.20 and rourjded 
to the- nearest integer. • ' ' * 

*g Includes married, spouse absent. ^ • ' : 

* . Significant at the 10 percent level. - < 

Significant at the 5 percei>t level. ' ' 

*** Significant az the 1 percent level. . 



Jable \k.2 Unadjusted an*^ Adjusted^ Percentages of ^iack College Womon .... 

Atypi^rsir' Occupation: Multiple Classification Analysis^ 



' Choor-ing 



Characteristics 



•Numbeb of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
•percent 



Adjusted 
percent^ 



F-ratio 




'Mother's education and type of occupation^ 

0 to 12 years of school and: 
Worked at atypical occupation 
Worked at typical occupation 

Did not work ^ * ^ 

13 to l8 y^ars of school • • . 

Did not live with mother * 
Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 
Oc&upatidn of male 'head ofl household^ 

Professional, teschnicai or managerial 

Other . • , ' • ' • 

Lived with mother onlj* 

Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 
"Number of siblings 

2 Qr fewer . * * . , • ' 

3 or U . . / 
5 or more 

Not agaertaj.nab'le • s. 

Educational level and sex composition of college 
student body * %. ^ , ' 

Not y^t in college in 1972 , 
* In coj^ege in 1972 .and: 

• Females less than 6l percent of studenf^ody 
Females more than 60 percent of ' student '*body 
^, N^t^aieeytainable dr niS'si'ng schopls * 
Number ^'d type^ of Cccup&tions, 1§68 to^l91\3 
No work -experieaice v 

1 to 3 differeat occupatioL. 
Worked in, atypical- occupation 

. Other . ; 

h different occupations and: 
< tit Worked in atypical occupation 

Other ^ % 

5 or more* different occupations an^: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

Not ascertainable > 
Age in 1^73 • ' . • 

*' 19 to 22 • • . 
/ 23 tJo 25 

26' to 29 ^, • 

Nmibe): of -.times repcWed ex^ctdtion 'of worMng. 
at^ age -35S v f ^ ^ - 5; - 

i or 2 interviews ^ ^ 

^. 3 or 4 interviews ^• 
'5 or" 6 interviews ^, * 

<Not ascertainable ^ 
Marital status > . * 

Married i spouse present . « 
Separated, divorced*, widowed^ 
Never married; • " ^ 
Childb^aring .expectations and niMber of children 
' .^ No more« children expected and: 

Fewer tfian 2 phildren In Jiousehold ' 
■ ^ 2* or more children in l>©usehbld 
^^More Chi Idreh- expected' and: ' 
" No Children in household 
'l child in househpld 
2 or mpre childreA in ^oxxsehold 
No.t ascerliainable ^ ./^ 

'Or arid mean ' • « 

ft2 (4d justed-)- ' . ^ . 



25 
125 
107 

30^ ' 

21 

1*0 ^ 

68 
21 

89 
93 
155 
2 



Ikk 

139 

38. 
18 

10 

33 
111 

28 
1*0 

57 
Ik 

IJk . 
.78' 
-87 



- 2k 
6k' 
2k9 
'2 

1*0^ 
a66 



1*6 
'51*' 

"11*9 
57 
28' 
5 



-^39 



1.1§ 



9.0 
21.3 
19.1* 
1*2.7 
28.3 
e 

22.3 
21.8 
21.3 
e 

33.9 
18.2 

^17.1 

e 



15,0 

28.3 
^0.8 



l6.0 



15.8 
17.8' 

'31.3 
^2.9 
e 

26.1. 

2S.2 

lli.3 



11.1* 
22.5 . 
18.7 
3k,l 
29,lZ 
. e 

21*. 7 
.20.5 
21*. 1 
e 

31.5 
19.^ 
17.7 



15.7 

28.6 
16'. 6 



0.22 



211*6^* 



2.82^*^* 



1.06 




19.1. 
16.0, 

33. 1* 
21.7. 
e 



—5* ^ 2 



6.7 
' 20.1 

ll».7 



,-e 
25*. 0 

21.^ . 
e 


e 

26.2 
Sl-^ 
e . 


l6;i " 
20.7 - ■■ 
27.7 

iff 


18.1*. 
> 28.1 
23-7, 
4 


12.9 

15.5" 


'•2i.,6 


•27.8 " 
18.5 

25.5; . 
e 


22T5' 

19.0 

33.1 
^ e 


21.9 s^- 


21.9 
• 



2:78 

0.56 

i..ii** 
•0.82 



•1.37* 
..035*^' 



: (Table continued-' on next page . ) 
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able Continued - ■ ^ 

p. -» • ^ 

rercenta;r;es adjusted for the effects of ^11 explanatory variables. 

Sample consists of black respondents interviewed in 1973 who, planned to be working at age 
35,^who had completed 'at least one year of college, w^^q were , attending college or who 
•indicated that they expect to go to college. 

-This- is the same model as that for white 'college women (with the exception. of a variable 
representing birthplace, of parents) shown in the text (Tables ^^-.2 tp , Due to sample 
size problems, categorie's may differ from those shown in the model for* white college women 
Refers to time when respondent was 1^;. ^ ' • , 

.Percentages shown when base repf^serfts less, than 25 respondents. ^ 
To be included in the category "Worked in atypical occupation" th« respondent must have - 
worked in an , occupation' which was. atypical and different from her desired occupation. 
Thus, the categor^"Other" includes both those who have never worked in 'an atypical * 
occupation knd those' whose only experi*?nc^ in an atypical occupation is in the occupation 
*cjpsen for/age^35. See footnote 17,. page 126- * 

For respondent^ interviewed all six years, the categories ^represent >the actual number, 
of times the respondent /epQrfed she expected to be working at age 35- To assign a value 
to' those interviewed only five time^, the number of times the respondent reported work 
intentions for age 35. was multiplied by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest integer. 
Includes married, spouse absent*. " ^ 7 

Significant at the 10 perce^nt level. ^ , . 

Significant at the 5 percent level. 



Table 1»A.3 



Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Percentages of White Noncollege Women^ Choosing .an 
'Atypical Occupation: Multiple Classification Analysis^ 



Characteristics 



- 4 



\ 1 



f 



Mother*s education and' type of occupation^ 
0 to 12 years of school and^ 

Worked, at atypical occupation 
Worked at typical occupati<5n 
I>id not^work 
13 to l8 •years- school »^ 
Di"^ not live' with mother .y 
Not ascertainable or occupati9n not reported 
Occupation of male head* of household^ * . 

ProfessioriaT, technical or managerial 
Oxher - ' 

Lived with mother only 

Not ascertainable or occupation not repoprted 
Number of siblings 
None 

l^or 2 ' - , 

• 3 or'^ , ■ 
- 5 or more 

Not ascertainable ^ 
Birthplace of parents - * 

'One or both parents born in Latin America, 

•Central^, Southern, or Eastern Europe 
Neither parent born 4-n Latin American, 
Central , Southern , or Vastem Eurpp^ > 
V Did hot live with either parent * 
Highest grade of schooling completed ^ ^ 

0 to 9 '* / 
10 or 11^ -. . ^ 
1^% - * - ' ' o ^ , 

Number and type^" of occupations^ 1968 to 1973 
No Vork experience ^ ' 

1 to 3 "different occupations 'and: . 

Worked in "Atypical occupation ' 
Other ^' ' 
U to 5 different -occupations and: 
Worked in ab^Qoical occupation ' 
*' . Other: ' . 

/ 6 or more different occupations and: 
Worked in atypigal occupati^on. * 
• - Other - ^ . 

' \ Not ascertainable . . ^ ^ • . 

Ag'e'^ in 1973 ' ^ ' ^' 

• ' 19 to 22 . . ' . . 

• 2S to 25 ; . 

" 26 to 29 • ' . ' 

Number 6f times reported -expectation of working 
at age -35^ * ' ' , * 
1 * . ^ 

» 

, 3 ' ' '^^'^'^ " * * * * 

■ ' ■ ■ ti.- ■• ' • .: 

6 . :;; ■ • • ' ■ 

.-J ■ Not ascfertai'hable / * / ' " 

Marital status . / 

Married, spouse present / 
'Separatedviiivorced, widowed^ i 
*. ' Nfever married - * ■ ' 




118 
312 
• 53 
2U 

3h 
11^ 
170 
125- 
3. 

j 



17 

U69 
21 ^ 

1*1 ^' 
.105 
361 

53 - 
2U5 * 

6k 

^ 2^'- 
16 

20 . 

*llf7 
152 .. 
208' 



50 
. 81 ^ 

89, 

82 
100 
102 
•1:^3 

' 381 
. '66 
' 60 ^ 



Unadjusted 
percent , 



18. 1; 
49.1 
20.2 
e 

16.3 
e . 

21;. 7 
18.5 
8.9 

^ e 

20.1 
17.3 
18.9 
20.6 



19.0 
e ' 

♦ 

8.1' 
22;U. 

19.^' 

10^0- 

18.8 

16.^5 

26.3 
20.3 

3l;.2 



21.7 
11^.8 

'vl9.9 



13.1 
'19.7 
18.4 
20.1 

20ts 



17.1* 
25.9 
20.5 



Adjusted 
percent^ 



18.7 
21.1 
. 20.0 
e 

^ 10.8 

e 

2liv7 
18.2 
9:6 

e <^ 



21.2 
X7.7 

20.5 



*20.6 
^16.8^^ 

, 25;9 
20.2 

'33:2 
- e 
' , e 

• 19.0k 
15.6 
21.1; 



k 



< ' * (Table .continued on next page.) 



16.2 
•^9.9' 
18.I; 
^2.3 



,18.6 
28.3 
10.1; ■ 



F-ratio 



0.85 



2.03 



. 0.3^ 



0.1; 1; 




2.02** 



0.96. 



0.97 



3.1*7* 



182 
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Characteristics 



Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted t A.djust'e4 
. percent I percent®* 



F-ratio 



Childbearing expectations an^ number of children 
' No nfore children expected "eind: 

.No children in household ' . 

1 child in household 

2 children in household 

' 3 or more children in household ' 
More children -expected^and.; 

No' children in household 
• ^ 1 child' in household . 

2 or more children in household 
» . Not ascertainable 

Grand mean 



29 
35. 
Ilk 
61 

91 
108 

507 



R^' {adjusted) 





1.27 ' 
.021^ . 



a 

b" 



d 
e 
f 



n 



^Percentages adjusted for the ef fleets- of all explanatory variables. 

Stople consists of white respondents dntervieved. in 1973 who planned to working at age 35, 
who had complete^ ^r^o more than 12. years, of schooling and who did r;ot expect to attend college. 
This is. the same model as that for white college 'women, shown^in the text (Tables U.2 to'U.U). 
Due to sajnple size problems, categories may differ from those'shown for white college women. 

^Refers to" tiirfe >.when respondent was ik , ' ' ' ' . 

*J?ercentages not shown where base represents less than, 25 respondents. • ' . * 

To be included In the category /'Worked in atypical occupation" .the respondent must have worked 
in an occupation which 'was atypical and different from her desired occupation.- Txius ^ the 
c^tegorx "other" includes ^oth those who' have never vorked in an atypical occXipation a^ 
fhose whose only e>:perience in an atypical occupation is .in the occupation ci^psen for age 

See- footnote 17, page 126.. * ' , " * 

•For respbndeiit? ^jj^^®^^^ all six vears , the categories* reprdfent ,the actual number 
oT .times the re^s^||jfent r^pgrted she .ejected \to be working. at age'35./To assLgn a. value 
to those interviewed only- five times, the number of, tim^s the ^responddht reported work 

/intention for 'age 35 was multiplied by 1.20 and i^ounded to-^the naareff integer 
Includes marr-ied,- •spoii-se ^abseht . . . • *. , 

'Significant at the 5 percent level. * • 




CHAPTER flVE 



'INVESTMEirrSilN HUMAN CAPITAL .AND THE EARNINGS 
OF YOljNG -WOMEN * \ 

David "Shapiro and Timothy J. ,Carr* 



This chapter examines the '^'terminants of Average hourly earning^ 

of young women. The pp:iinary objective of the chapter is to analyze the 

impact Of investments In human capital^oh hourly earning^, with 
particular rocus on postsclibol /Vnve^mfeiilrs^'n^htimm Ifi- , ^. 

additibn, • a /comparably analysis ^ill. be made for young men, in order 
to examirie diffez^eace'^ in the wage structures by sex aiid the imderlying 
sources of the wage gap between young meji^and young women.l '^ • < 



i 



POSTSCHOOL INVESTMENTS 'IN HUMAN CAPITAL 



-According to the* human -capital model. of the distribution of 
jearriings,^ investm^ts^ in human c?apital» ,(such as schooling and on-the-job 
training) enhance a worker's Erodtictiv^ity," and hence, .earnings. ^ 
Considerable empirical evidence has cjemsistently documented the 
theoretically expected association bietwe'en»^wages aig^ acclunulated 
human capital. Recently,- the process of ' inyestm^j^, ijJHiuzn capital ' ' 
by w5men oveir- the life cycl^ has been subjected. to considerable 
t'heore-6'ical and empirical ' analysis . 3 . In considerlng/^^nvestments in 
human capital 'ov^r the life ,cycle% a "yery important difference'betwee^ 
■womeU and men^ emerges: ;^en often drop out of the labor force for ' 
exten'ded perio&s of time, while -the labor force participation of- men ' 
(particularly marri^ed men) .is c?^nslsteQtly very hi'gl^ The: intermi'^tent 



\ } 



odg- for her reSeardt* 



^ ■ 




The authors wisbj.to thank Leyla'V. 
assistance."' / " ; ' _ * 

. . ! ^ ' * 

, The^.init^ial '^analysJ^^usesMiata f rom ^sy^^^i^^^j^ surveyyDf yo^ng j 
jTomen. /However, siKce_the> 1973* survey of young m^-was jTtelephoiie • , 
ryey (and consequently subject to cpnsidereble mea^rement ^rroi* on^ . 
s'ral key variables)'^ -the com^rative* analyses betwesji^womeri and mep 
•makes use of the 1971 suSrvey^f'^'oung men, and the 19T2_survey of ^ung y 
women (these two , surveys .took? place close/ 
surveys of jroung men a|d^women^'.^ ^xj/ 

* .2 * * ' . ? - * ** \ - - . . 

?;or/"disc6s'sic5n (f)i|,this modeT^ -see Becker/ (196^-/ lg6t) .^d Mince's 

(196^0, m\Y.' \ 1/1 V "-trt^^ ] 



4 



-V 



5r In timefthan did the. 1971 i J~ 



■I '. 




Forl,«ex^fi^e^ ^see -Minever and 'Pol^chek (' 

- •* ' ' - ^X - '4 % » > ' . 



(197^/. anU SarTdell'and 
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labor force participation of women is closely associated. wj.th .the 
bearing and raising of children.^ * 

The pattern of .labor force participation of women (particularly 
married women) has two important implications for their hujian capital 
investment behavior. First, since women will spend less *time over the 
life cycle engaged in work J/ni^he labor market, t^ey will have' less 
time to acquire on-'the-job^^raining than men of coHiDarable age and 
schooling, and employers may also»be more reluctant; to, provide -such . 
training. Second, returns (in the fom of higher wage rates') to 
, investments in human capital can only be received while' the individual 
is at worl^; 'hence, prospective discontinuity^, in lifei^ime^iabor force* 
experience will have the effect of- lowering' the rel^urnfe from (and 
consequently ^iQwgring the incentive for) investments in on-the-job 
training. 5 ; • ^ / . 

The preceding paragraph focuses*on implications of the life-cycle 
human caepital model ,with^ regard ^o sex differences 'in on-the-job ' 
straining. - However, 1:he rtfodel also has implications re^ 
•differences in investment behaviot ajrrong wom,en>. for to %he e;^6nt that 
therre are substantial dif ferences ,ia lifetime laboi* force attachment 
among women, the human capital model^implies tfiat women with stronger 
,^abor force attachment will engage in postschool human capital invest^,- 
"ment^ more .heavily -J^han women with weaker, labor forc'e attachment. . A 
further implication is that the timing of inves'ftments will also differ:' 
invesjbnjent profiles for women* with greater commitment to ►Vork Should be 
more similar to , the monotonically declining investment profiles of men 
than those for women with weaker commitment to work. y 

■ A ■ * ■ -3 ^ .' . \ - 

Thus 5 in examining wage rat'bs and humaA capital investnvepts of 
young women and men, we may distinguish three groups': ^x) ^"omen whose 



.^For.t'^vldence\lio this effect (based on data from' the^l967*NLS 
of mature women)\,' kee Appendix A of Sandell and 'Shapiro (l976). In ; 
vdew of the secuiaiSiQcrease in female 'labor force participation-, the 
reduction of fertility rates 'rin recent years,^and the ^evidence, present ed- 
in Chai)ter^of this voluae, it seems most likely that tdme spent at 
home.fpllo\m$g the^birth of th,e first child will be much^lorter for 
the young women under, cor^i deration here. 

. ;^ . "^It has also' be^^ argued -^at ^prospective discontinuity o'f labor^.^ 
To^rce "experience af/eots the 'snliKe of the* postscHoDl investment profrfe 
^of woin,en — viz.,, wMle the investment profile for men is monotonically 
d^lir^ng,^\^the .'pz^fil for married women with children, is' hot ; x^^ber 
itl^ tends tp- be bi-ghe?;'^ in tlie ppstmaternal ^thaii an^e^pz^ematernaL^geriod 
(Mincer ^and"^Polachek, 197^). , However, as noted by Sandeli ^nd Shapiro 
((i976>V tfhis hypothesis was' ndt" tested 'piroperly' by Mincer ^efid Polachek, 



expected attachment to the laboi- Yorce over the -life, cycle is weak;- 
2) womeh whos^ expected attachment is. (relatively) strong; and 3) 
men, whose 'expected attachment is strongest. According to human capital' 
theory, -investmenlfc^ in on-the-job training^ should b6 increasingly 
important as one metres across these groups. Differenpes in postschool 
investmentJ}ehavior between the first two groups and differenc^es in 
investmen^^etwe^n the second and third groups will he examined' 
s'eparateiT" below. ' . . • 



WAGE EQUATIONS FOR YOmG WOMEN 



in this Section, wage structures of "weakly committed"- and "strofigly 
committed" young women are estimated. The 'primary focus here is on 
whether or- not these empirical estimates are consistent with our 
hypothesis t^iat investments in on-the-job training are greater for 
women^with strong attachment to the labor forCe^. ' ' ' 



Specif i^^at ion . 

• The basic e^iuaticm to ^be estimated is: t 



LNWAGE =; a-_ + u JsCHOOL + ci^EXPER + .awTEfiURE + E Z 
IS^^'--:^/ - ^ ' • .i = 1 ^ 




\ 



^her^LNWAGE is t>e nalgMj^Kithm of the respondent ^« hourly. \;rage . 
rate; SCHOOL measur^qJ^^^H|K«f years of school completed; EXRjSR 
Measures the -respon^el^^^Kj^fcrs of experience in t^ie laho^ 

market since she last l^Mp^ ffflfei full time; TENURE me'asure$,tlie 
number of ,Je^^ -that the^spondent has* held, her current j^x; arid Z- " 
represents ^',set of^pntrol variables: a continuous variable ^ 
measuiring.iab^ljity'i^l^ and sepa^:ate dummy variables for worke'r3 whose 
wages- are s^'by^ c?oll4cti^-e -bargl|§ning,^and' for those who resi<ie in 
t)ke- South, in the public sector, and liave 
' health problems vX,"*-:^;^ % *^ - . ' 

The .tprm "onr-#2^jpb-tr'y.ning" is her*' used in the broadest seij&e. 
It. refers to any ' f pi^al" or informal proo^&s\of learning skills 'which 
"hances productivity and hep;e wages) whi^e d<je is employed, on a given ' 
job. For,,a furth&^.|l'is-v:ussf6.ri, see page 6,below. \ 

' ! - ^ '-M^ - •. - . . . • , > . • . \ 

Alternative Specif i cat ions,. of the wage equation were' also estima-^ 
ted. First, we expljcitly included a variable ^identifying those'- 
individuals who h«f;^|ompleted ■tosrjJia^I^l^bh-the-Jqb training reiivant to 
their fc^irent johsf-'H'This varia^jle was„ not statistically significaitt-- and 
it is'-noi -inclu(^a fi|-the. regressions Reported below. Secq^d, ^he re- 
gressions, were esliiildiifd. using |uadraU specifications ot the ^ork 
experience variabl^s.y The quadratic specifications generally yielded a 
betteffit, and are rfepoj^e^ below. HpWever, for illustrative purposes 
the discussion h?'£»e fodugjss 'on, the simple linear specification presented' 
above. . ■ ' ? . 
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.The semilogarithmic specification of the wage equation guarantees 
that the jpredicted hourly rate of pay generated by the model will always 
take on a posit ive» value. ^ It "also means that- the coefficients may be 
interpreted as the percentage effects on the wage rate of unit of 
changes in the independent arariables — i.e. , comple-^rig 'an additional 
year of schooling,^ceteri>s paribus, .will resul]^ in an "increase in. the 
hourly wage rate of, 100 • aj. percent^ . , - 

^* The, first' three independent variables in the ecjikion—sjihoolirig, 
total^ork experience, and ^current job tenure — are hum^ji^ capital 
var^iables, and i?6eir '<;oeff icients are expected to be positive. Total- 
experience and job .ten;j,re represent periods during which postscifHtri 
human capital investments will be made.^ Holding tenxire on currjsnt job 
constant / tpe coeffj.cient of total ^experience measures the retA;irn to 
general training; while the coefficient of tenure in this specificsftion 
measures the r'eturn to firm-specific ^iraining.8 * 

The life-c^c!B^^i)riainan capital model is implicitly copc^rned with f 
investment in^gaiieral training* Hence, • in ^ttre—wntext of the wage^ 
equations* to b'e e s tlma'ted'T^r e*, t he hypothesis that post school 
investments will be g'^eate!: among women with stiipnger expected lifetifne 
labor force attachment may be seen .as implying thsU: the coefficient (c}2*) 
of total ^Experience will be. greater among such wom^^n than among women 
with weaker labor force ^ttaclwnent. . ^ 

• v^* • ^ ' * * 

Behaviorally, ,postschool iuyestments in general human ca^urtal will 
be. manifested largely through occupational choice. vOccupati'bns differ 
in.th^ amount of on-the-job training re(^rred in ord^r,to reach' full 
effectivefiress. Human ^capital theprjf suggests t'^iatr'^^^gh-training" ^ 
occupations wilj. be characterized by low wages in the initial phase of 
experience (^Jiile the wbrker is acq^uiring the' necessary skills through 
on-tiip-4^^ training )..,r>fLnd increasing wages "a^ experience (and the ( 



8 ' ' 

This interpretation of the total '^experience and tenure coeffi- 
cient* is identical to that in^Sandell and"" Sljapiro^ (1976) . For a more 
rigorous theoretical ^Justification of thi9 interpretation ,^see Shapiro 
(3.976). The concepts of general training and finn-s^cific training 
,WLfere first given ^ prominent focus ,^y Becker J 19614*) . Most simply, 
"perfectl-^^^en^i^" training iS^^^rainingM^iLch "raises a worker's ^ 
I>roductiV^ty eqifta^lly at metny fii^is; com^etely specific training raises 
a worker's productivity only -wifth a single firm. Most types of real- 
world training involve, both general and specific components;,^ however , 
the mix bf these components varies..- .For example, feilii^ary training -in 
*electroni»cs and a .ski^lled-trades -apprenticeship are two foiTns of. 
(predomineintly) 'ger^rai training; while learning -the rules and' 
regulat'ipr)s. in^ a, particular firm and^ training as -an astronaut constitute 
primarily 'Speci^fic training. . FoA a more« thorough discussion of thede ' 
two types of /training and the financing of training, see Becker' (196^*). 



individual's ca^^abilities to perform the job) increases. Consequently, 
experience-wage profiles ' yill be steep for "high-training" occupations, 
and rela'tivelv flat for "low-^training" occupations / -Presumably , vDmen 
\^ith strpnge^^pected. lifetime labor force attachment will have greater 
incentive ^g^dfest in th^r, general liuman capital by choo&ing "high- 
training" occupations . This greater investment, iri turn, ^houl(J be 
reflected in^steeper experience-wage p^rofiles — i.e., a^JLarger 
coefficient of total experience, and-a lower in-fecrcept term (ao).. 

Apart from 'the influence of schooKng, total work exper4.ence, and 
tenure, several control variable^, represeriting additional determinants ' 
Of wage, rates, are included in^thd \^age equations. Ability, measured 
here by an intellige^ice quotient (iQ) seore, has^ beferf shoWri to be an , . 
important independent factor, influencing wa^es.5*^ Since our empirical 
fociis is on the exper^-ence-'earnings profiles implied the experience ' 
coefficients in the wage equations, cqtilrolling for ability is 
imperative to^i^sure that^tie projjileg- 9,re not -simply, reflecting 
ability differences* .between the strongiy^attache^^ and weaklj^' attached 
young women. . - : ' 

Considerable empirical evlderfce has beezi^'presented- in the 
literature indicating that, other things being equal, wa,ge rates are * 
higher for workers •whose:,- wages are set by '•collectijje bargai^ning, who v.. 
work in the public sector^ and^who„,reside in large urbkn areas. * 
Similarly, wages^^end tb'^be lower, ceteris'.paribus , for workers who have' 
health problems .and who reside ifi the South. IP Since -fehe diatributiojis 
of^ stron*gly and weakljr attached, women across these characteristics may 
differ, it is desirable^ to control explicitly for the effects of these 
factors. In' brief, then, the control variables are introduced Into the ^ 
wage equations j,n order to prevent bias^ in the testing of^ our , 
hypothesized relationships. • ' 

^^^The array of variables just described exemplifies the advantages * 
of ' using the National Longitudinal* Surveys relative to^other mfcrodata. 
sourftes for the M^ridal analysis 'of wage (ietepni nation- A comparison 
wfth the work oftMincer (197^), a. .typical example of the' use o.f U,S^ " 
Census (l/lOOO sampl^) data fox this purpose , is most instructive. 
Firsts Mincer wis forced ujf^ data limitations »t'c^ use an' annual" earnings 
measure as, a dependent variable; suchv.a variable i§ ^'an .Amaigam ,of 
la?5or-supply responses and human capital formition, "H laj^his study 



. . .10 - * ♦ - V ' • ' • * 

A^^arge numbelr of ^s tudies .provide evidence ,df wag# differentials 

associated with one or .mor^' of these fiv^^ faqiors ; th^ interes'%d i^fe^ad^r 

macy wish^to cons^t Oaxaca (4973) for a s-lngle study that <:onsiders all 

of these 'factors- (as* well^ as .several others) ^^mu'ltaneously. ^ 

■^^Blinder (1976) , ' p. , 17:'^* ' ' / ^ • 



we use'a "purer" measure: an h©urly,^rate of 5>ay. '' Second, M^cer'ii^ed 
♦a^easure of ^^otential" experience obtained by the-formula ^ . . " 

experience = ag^ - highes1?-;^i'a4€» completed;- 5. 

This proxy is clearly untenable for samples (such as young women) . 
characterized by l^ss-than-continuous' laboj\ fgrce. participation .^-^2 
Agp.in, the NLS permit us t0 ascertain the actual labor market experience 
of our sample'with tolerable ^ccuracy.iS^ finally , we avail ourselves 
of information*oji *^ability" (IQ) , 'Collective bargaining ccJV^erage, tenure 
<>n current j'o^, and healthy status which is* not generally available in * 
ttie 1»/1000 Census' *saInr^l§ or* other microdata sets. 

stratification - ^ '■ , • <' . 

Thus far/i-the discue^sion ha^ focused on 'tXie distinction between 
women whose expected attachment' to the labor force over the life* cycle 
is weak ah^ women whose, expected attachment is strong^. ^ This distinction 
will^<i)& used to stratify the sample fo^- purposes of estimat^^g" wage 
equations.* The ^c}:>itical operational qi^estion, then>, is by what 
cri^berion will women be judged to be weakly or strongly committed *tp* , 
the lali^r force? . , • * ^0 

* ' *" 

^ ^Theralif'e a number of criteria which might be lised in this^^egard*^ 
We have made use of a woman's future, plans as an indicator of the-^jt^ 
strength of her attachment ^^to the labor force. 1^ Besporrdents t/ere'^asked 
in 1968 what they would li}ie to be'diipg^t age 35*^ f re'fumdbly , those 
^who stated* that they would^ike to be^ workin'g in the labdr marSet are 
those with' a greater attachmfent.-4i^>^e l^^or force; ^hile those ^ho* 
planne^to be housewives /mother's and tl:;ose wfio responded* "djon't icnow*^ 
have weak attachment to the-ji^rk force.. ^, - ^ f 

Table 5*l™^ows mean values for selecte^i variables ojpinterejSt for 
* the sample of Bung women analyzed beloV, s*eparately by plans <rf op* age 35 
and by race. K -is apparfei;il, j^rom^ the table th&t:.^theye ^re no large ^ 

: : ^ ^. \ . 1 ■ •! 

.A^ potential experience jK^eas'ute will be used in the case of j^oung 
men, examined ?>elow. ^ . ; ' ' <"'•*'. 

, .^lU' : . . ' . v?- " ' ^- . ■ - * 

JDther criteria which were tested inqlitded expected number of ' 
children and Specif ic •Vocati'orial, Preparation (SVP).'sdore of first* 
pos^s^hool job (syP score measures the time re(iuired to reaqh profir-,, _ 
cie^icy in a particular vocation') . Insufficient va^ia'tiori in the-former 
9,nd reduced Samgl^ sizes* using the I'atter resultedlii) rej^ct^onlof 
these criteria as stratification variables..- * • .\ ■ 



liable 5.1 Selected Variable Means for Joung .Womer;, by Race and 

'Plans to Work at Age 35^' ' 



* b 
Variable * • 

' * .# 


WHITES 




Plan to ; 


No work 
plans 


Plan to 
work^ 


No work 
plans « 


« 

' Highest grade completed 


13.18 


.13.11 


12.58 • 




Total. work experience (years) 






4 . Jo 




' Potential •work experience \« 
(years) ' . • • 1^ 


1^5.79 

^2.17^ 


5.22 


.5. he 


5.77 


Tenure on cxirrent job (years) 


2.10 


2.26 


2.06 


Inl^elligence quotient 


lOG.kG 


107/50 


89.51 


90.05 


A|e 


2k. 61 


23.83 


'2'4.33 


21;. 52 ' 


Exf>ected -number of 
children ' ' . 

Num"ber of respondents^ ' 


2.06 


2.25 


2.31 


.^2.18 


26h 
(205) 


>06 
(MS) 


. 127 
.;(llM 


138 
(118) , 



a' The* sample consists of women who .were employed as wage and salary 
workers and were not eni^olled in school full time as of the 1973 
survey;' and for whom the required- dataware ascertainable. <i * ' 
b All variabl^^ are defined in the Glossary. • * ' ^- ■ - ^ 

c Numbbrs in parentheses refer *to sizes of^thd samples used to' , 
calculate .mean expe'cted numbei^ of children (i»e., excluding, those 
respondents for which such -information was not ascertaih^le)». 



differences in" variable 'means accorMng to future plan^, . Thus.*, the- ^ 
futixre plans ^variable appears to be reasonably independent of these 
factdi*s; -that is, it i% not serving simply as 'a proxy for some other 
(obvi'ous) variable. ^ ' 

: . • , . ' ' . . ^* 

Empirical Estimates ^ ' ^ . 

In ^this section, we focus on wage, equations ^'stimated for out-of- 
school women who , were emplojred as wage and salary workers in 197^. ^ ^Jie 
hypothesis of interest here is that women who desire to "work at age 35 
will invest more h«avily in on-the-job training, and consequently have 
steef^ei* .^xperience-vage profiles. In the context of the wage equation 
present>ed above,, our hypothesis indicated that women who plan to VoA 
should. have a larger coefficient -for total work experience and a 
smaller intercept (constant) term. 

• ^ 

The procedure uselir,to test this* hypothesis is as ^o]rl^KS : for , 
black and white women sfeparateiy, we have estimated wage equa-Lions' isi 
vhich ir^teraction -ferms (for tptal work experience, tenure, and the 
constant) are inc,luded to differentiate those wlio ple.n to >^prk at age 
35.. Withi;i each equation, then, -the interactiorj lerms allow for- 
differences between thpse who plan, to work and those^^wjip 'do not plan in 
tez*ms of Ahe coefficients of total work experience^ tenure/^and the 
constant. ^5 . * ^ • 

^ ■ *^ ' - , . ^ . ^ . . 

The empirical resi!ilts pertinent to our principal hypothe'sis^-are 
presented in Table 5.2.16 As noted above, we es'^inlated the wage, 
equations using quadratic ^sp^cif icatibn^ for both total experience and 
tenure. These quadratic specifications make comparison, of the "plang 



The ini;^eraction terms for tenure are ijicluded to .see-'if invest- . 
ment in specific training is greater for wOmen witj;i stronger labor 
force attachment. An implicit' assumption here is that tne Coefficients 
of ph^ other Variables in the wage equation- do not differ by plans to 
work. A formal t^t "indicated that this assumption is consistent with 
the dQ.ta~i.e*., when interaction terms were introduced, for all 
variables in the wage equation, there was no pattern ^f significant 
differences by plans to ^rk in the coefficients of^^ scheming or In* ,any 
of the control variables. * ' ' ' 

"^^The coefficients for the^ "no work plans" groups are taken direct- 
ly from the corresponding wage equations (see Appendix Table 5A.1), 
whil§. the' coefficients for the "plan, to work" groups*^ are obtained for • 
each variably by summing the* "no work plans"' coeffi'cient and the 
corresponding interaction term coefficiejit . For a further discussion . 
of this and similar econometric procedures, see. Johns ton-{ 1972) , pp^. 
176-186. V - * . '\ 

. ^One exception is in the specification of tenure in the equation ^ 
foi' blacks. With the quadratic specification, both (Coefficients were' 

156 . ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ,' ■ ■ ' 

• , . . • . 191 



Table 5.2 Regression t^deificienfts^ Relating Ln. Wage to Selected Variables, % Rac^ 

and' Plans^*to Work at Age 35^, - • ' . 



■ % 



ERIC 



Variable 



Total work experience 
^ (years)" 

Tetal work experience 
• squared - 

Tenure on oiirren€ job 
^(y^ars) 

TeYiure on 'current job 
^ ^qu'ared * • 

Constant 

Number of respondents 



WHITES 



to/- 



Plan . 
work 




-/OOiil 



No work 
^ plans 



.0335 




Plan, 
to work 



• 05^13 
- . 0052 

V 

.OkTp 

d ' . 
3-6583 
"l2T 



iJo work 
plans 



:--'0039_: 

.0303 
' d » 

3.T3i»o-;' 
■• 138 ■ 



Significance 
levelg / . 



V; 



a The sample consists off Vomen yho were' emplojrfi as wage a^ sselary 'workers and'v^re not 
, enroLl#*i in ^school fiill time as -of .the 1973 survey, and/for vhcnn the Required <jkta are 



^ ascertainable . 
b '^All variables^ ^re d^fined in the ^Glossary, 
c Significance leyel refers to whether or not, the coefficients of a /particular variki^Le 

4iffer 'Significantly^ according to plans ^to vo?:k: ' ^ • % ' ; * 

d Uot included in thfs equation. ' ' " ^ ' - . • / ^ • 

* Significant^ at th©^ 10 percent ;ievel. * ' * • ; >^ :> , 
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and "no plans" groups'^a bit more complex than In th^ ca^e of*a;iinear\ 
specification, since th^e are -two co^ef ficients for each of the two r ' 
wprk^ eicperience measures. With a quadratic specif icatioi)/, the caeffi'^ 
cient of ''the linear term measures the initial- steepness ^ of the 
rela^tionship in q,uestion, while the coefficient of the sqifered 'term 
reflects the rate at which the steepness' chajiges as the independent 
variable increases. , 

The' coefficients in Table 5/2 reveal'^that for both whites and' 
'blacks, the relationship between hourly wages arid total ,wotk experiencre. 
is .ini'ti^lly* steeper (significantly so for whites) for 'those who plan 
tp woi*k at age 35 5 hypdthesize.d. \In^ addition, withi^ each race 
^ group the* ihtercept** term is-lowe!r for Vh^ .^^plan to work" g^oup ' 
(^ain,. the difference is significant for whites); This ^evidence thus 
ad^vides/tentative support ^for^the human cat)ital hy3)othesis that women 
witb stronger expected attachment to the labor force will invest more 
heavily in general on-the-job training. - >^A€ the -same time, however, the 
coefficients of this experience-squared terms indicate 'tha-t the 
*iri%ially steeper experience-w^ge^^^of iles for those -who plan to work 
at age flatten out more rapidly^than the .profiles -for those ^with 
no work^plains (^though the latter, effect , is not statistically 
significant). ' 

Figure 5-1 sh6ws that "&^is flattening out is* not ver^ consequential. 
f;or the range of total wprk^xp^rience relevant to our inquiry. That 
is, ^Figure 5-1 shiws experience-wage pro'files for young white women 
aecor.ding %o whetner or not they plan to be in the labor market at age"* 
35. ^ The- prof iles are'drawn assuming 12 years of schooling, IQ of 100-,-^ 
zero tenure, residence ^n n6n-Sc5uth SMSA,' ^j'ages not set by collective 
bargaining, employed iW the private sector, *and Ao riealtH' problems .18 
As implied >by human capital theory, the profile f^i^ those women with 
sti?qng$jr ex^e^tsd li?etime attachment to the labor force'^begins at a 
lowdr point and then rises more rapidly thari the profile for weakly 
attached women, 'reflecting investment in training via reduced wages, 
initialiy-and return-^ to^nvestment in the form of * more rapid groVth in 
' ' » • , - _ \ 



i'nsignific^ant j(and positiv^), pres^oieably reflecting mult i coll f near ity. 

'Consequently, ki linear specif^ication of .tenure was used for blacks. 
In any case, fDr both blacfes and whites, thp empiric'al differences by 
plans to work would, be quite similar if we had*reported estimates of 
the wage equations using linear . specif ications of^btal work eixperience 

'an& tenui*e. ■ i' ' 

' 1&* 

Profiled generated fromNthe wage equation, depict tJie relation-* 
ships' between Experience and the natural logarithm ol? 'the "hourly waae 
rat^e. For putpose^s of Figure 5*1^ we Have taken antilogarithms andT 



.drawn the fxgiire with* "wage" 



instead^ 



In wage 



on tb^ , vertical' 



axis . 



Eiguse 5.1 



J 



Experienc^Wage PrpfiJ.es for Young \^hji,te Women by Plains to Work at Afee 35 
(assuming 12. years of school^ an IQ' of :;.00, zero tenure, no' health 
' ^roljlems, resident:e ^n a non-South SMSA, and employment in a private 
sector -job -no^ covered by a collective bargaining- agreement ) 



Hourly 
Rate of 
Pay {^96X 
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2'..00 



1.90 



1,^0 — 



. . r.70 
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wage ra^s subsequently. Whi^e the %lan 'to work" group ^s profile does 
flatten ^9ut somewhat more rapidly j^JiX remains steeper* than 'the profile 
for the "no work plans'^ group throughout the range, of expebifence / 
depicted- in the figure ^ ' * . /• ' 

J' • • • . • . . . , . 

; \ Table 5-2 also reports differences by .plans to work-in the 
:-jSoefficients for tenure. Our principal hypothesis is concerned with 
'.invesj^m'eitt in general -trlraining; howevey, interaction' ter^ with tenure 
were included in 'order to ^see whether, or not plansn^to work affect 
investment In specific training. In general , ^th'e evidence does nqj: ;^ 
support the con-tention that wometi with stronger labor force attachment 
will'invest i^ore heavily in specific training: ^within racg^groups^ 
ther.e are no signiflcdnt differences between the "plans". and'''"po 
plans" groups in the estimated teniae coefficients. 19 

_ In considering differences by rape in the wage equation^j it is" 
Apparent from. -Table 5.2 th^t the plans/no plans distinction is. more 
relevant for whites than forl5lacks. That is, the'differences among*, 
blacks in the intercept and initial slope of the experience-wag^ 
prof iles wM^ in' the expected direction, ^re not significant and 
ar^ smkller'^in magnitude than "ChCse for whites. Two possible reasons 
for such -a phenomenon have been proposed ,20 First, great^ labor, 
market^discrimination agaiast black women than white womeii* may pjt^event 
strongly attached black womqn from acquitt'ing *^s much on-the-job 
,t'raini'ng as th^^l'would like. In addit^ibn, 'miniijum wag'e lavs (which 
iiave a^ greater impact on blacks than whites) may have a-'slmilar effect • 
However, thorough examimation of these and mother hypotheses- is beyojid 
the scope o^-^his <:hapt§r, ' * — * ^ 

*^ Comparison by rUce of the remaining coefficients in the wage\ 
equations reported^in Table 5A,1, indicates that,'witb one exception, 
the coefficients are broadly' similar . " The -Exception is the coefficient 
for -residence in the South. Among .whites , a young women who resides . 
in the South is paid approximately *5 percent less, on average, than ^ her 
non-S'outh couhterpart , other thf!igs equal; among blacks, the South/non-n 
South differential^ exceed* tl8 perce;Cit, It seems likely t|iat ^this 7 ^ 
difference by race in the n^agnitude of the South^/non-South wage ^ ' * 
..differential is a reflection of greater labor market _discr^t^^natioh 
against blacks in the South.21 ^ * : ' " >! 



Among whites, the ilbnure-wage relationship is initia^ij^ somewhat 
steeper for those women with no work plans,* but flattjens out^, ciol^e ra- 
pidly for the€fe women as tenure increases. Among blacks Table 5^2 
indicates that the tenure coeffipient is greater for "the* wom4ntlwhc5" plan 
to work- at age 35;" bowever, thi's' difference is not significant;!, * 

' ■■ — . ■ ' ■ 

20 , • '•. ^! 

• See Rosen (1972)^.. • ■. " i 

. • 21 • . - ■ i • " • ' ■ 

For a* discussion of. regional differences- in racial- disci;imina- 

♦tion, see Becker (19Tl)., ch. '8: . * • . ■ ' .' . 



» ' .TorSxiinmarise,, then, we find empirical support here for. the ' - 
hypofhe^s>%hat expected future labor forcie attachment will be'an. 
• important^eterminant of accumulation of general human ca^tal 
through investment in. bn-the-job 'training. It^ has been §ugges,te'(i- 
^ elsewhere that>young women tend to underestimate the likelihood of* 
their being in the'^iabor force 'after completing child-raising. 22 
. Our results are consistent ^with the hypothesis^tji^ut young ^omen who 
do not iesire ♦futjire': labor force attachment will/not acquire much, 
.general training in Job skills irTthe initial stages of their working 
,/liv.e§\ .Consequently,, if seems likely that many young Women will'be at 
a serious 'disadvantage* i?f they attempt to reenter the labor fopce"" 
after raising a ftoiily. This suggests' that young women should Tje more 
J accurately apprised of the aikelihpgd^hat' they will be in the labor 

V fp:i:>cej following' child-raising, an^rthe^desirabil^ty o^ being 'adeqliat^l:^ 
• prepared for this labor market experience." Counseling and vocational 
guidance at both the secondary school^and college 'levels could be' 
utilized in this regard.. ' • ^ / . 

^ ^ . ' ' , / 

> ' ' ' / ■ . " * . 

WAGE DIFFERENCES. BY SEX MP THE EFFECTS OF POSTSCHOOL INVE STMENT 

• IN TRAINIH6 -• . ' ] ^ ^ ^ . 

5 . • • • -^'^ ^. . I 

In ;the previous ' section, we foui^ empirical evidence which 
suprports the human ^iapital hypothesis^ that i)ostsphool investments ^ 



in (general) training are greater for young womqn-with stronger 
e:^pected attachment, to the labor- force over the' life c";s^cle. A 
further implication of human capital theory is that investments ^ ' * 
in training, should be greater fcrr young^men than for 'young women, 
since wonlen (but not men) face prospective discontinuity i-n lifetime * 
labor force e\f>e3>ience . This implication is considered in the pre/«tfe-^ 
section, which examines differences in postschboi investment- C " ' 
behavior 'between' the sti^bngly attached y^ung women abd ypung men; 
In. addition, we examine differences (among whites) in the wage 
^ structures -by sex more genei^ally, in order "to inquire into the 
• underlying sources of the wage* gap between young inen and young women. 



» ' • • • , 

'22 ' ' - . • • , • . 

Ju3enius and Sazidell (l9T^) report that. in 1968, approximately 
29 percent of, the young' white women 'ia, the NI/5 sample planned" to work 
.at age 35, while t.he corresponding figure for^oung black wo^erf was 
59 percent. Actual labor forc^ participation rates in 1967 for the • 
older l^LS woman (33 to '37 tears, of age) were ^7 percent for whites and 
'57 percent for l^il^cks. : ' ' 

^ / 

23 . • > . . / 

The overwhelming -majority (over 85 percent) of strongly attached/^ 
young women expect to bear children. Hence, on average, young men 
should have gr^^ter expected lifetime attachment to the' labor force t 
(and ^greater incentive to invest- in on-the-job training) than the 
strongly attached youn'g ^ wom^en . - '\ ' 



As notid previously ( footnote .1} , th^ oomparajbiv^'^an^ysis of the 
wage rktes of young womer) and young men is* based on the 197^ survey of 
young "women ^on(Jucted betwe*en January and April of 1972) ^nd the 197XJ^ 
survey of,, young men (conducted betwee^j October 1971 anci February 19J2)]. ^ 
Wagp equations, were estimated fpr both groups. The samples are compa-^ 
rafbie to those used .in the analysis in* the previous section, in that 
they consist of persons who were not full time*'students andf who. were' 
employed* as wage an<i' salary wo2?kers ate. the time pf the survey. The' 
samples wer^ .fur-^hei* restricted to responde«t?s who ranged in a^e from 
19- to 28-^^^jvSuinmary statistics f02T certain -variables of interest are 
shown, for ,eaih group in Tabl^e-^S-Si more ^complete ^information, including ^ 
occupational distributions , ^ is giVen'in Appendix Tables 5A.2 and 5A^'. ^ • 

Eapjirical Estimates ^ ^ » . ^ • ' 

* • ' * . * 

The wage-^quat^-ons' for yduh^^omen who plan t^ work at age 3.5 
and for young men are -reported in, full in Appendix 'Telble 5A.H. The 
specifications used generally .followed^ thos^ *used' in the previous 
-section. 25 To i'llustrate the differing postschool (geneml) invest-' 
ment beKavior .of yfcung* men ^d ^stron^y attached yoyng women, we 
consider a ("typic^") young man and youftg women, each of whom is a 
high'* school graduate who lives in a non-Sout^ SMSA, has arr K^Iof.lOO, 
is employed in ,an establishir^en^? in^ti^e private gecfor'^and notjlcovered 
by a collectiv^)argaining agreement, and,^ is-new^to the job (*.e., ha^ 
no- tenure). 1^ respective experierice-wqtge pr&fii^s for two s*Uch ^ ^ 
hypothetical persons ^that are implied by 'the wage equations in 
Appendix Table 5A.li^are depict^in Fi^re 5". 2^. ' < . ' 

\' ' ^ :^ * r/^ ; . V' ' 

The profiles .depicted in Figure 5.2 do* not offer very much 
snapport for the' theses that the niale profile shpSld start at a lower • 
, level and -advance mo^.e rapidly than the profile for the young women 
Forgone thing, the me^'s profile lies imiformly above the womefjs- 
profile, despite the ^'ifact that 'it should be depr.essed at low / . 
levels of ^ork experience- This as consistent with human "^ap it al 
theory only if the male-feflaalj^ gap at zero experience ^v/hich amounts ^ ^ 
to $.66 in^Figure"^ 5;.2^, v^yld have been even larger in tke absence of 



^^I-f they had'ciot b^en^ so Vestrl^te4j the women would- hav^ ranged* 
in age from iB to 28 and* the men from ]/9 to *29. 

\j : : ■ ' • ■ . 

' ^^Information "on health limitations was nbt available: on" the 19.72, 
survey of yoy^ women; tl:^'e variable /representing health ^jni tat ions was 
accordingly dropped frora^^the men's* equation, in order, toi^ i^ncrease' that 
equation's compar^'ilit;^ to the young women's equation. Since 
information on ^actual work experience could 'not be ascertained for 
yiung men.in^he sameyway. as for Young wom^, potential work ^experience 
(time out of schooi^y^as used as a pro:|y, . ' * ' 



.Table 5.3 . Selected Variable Mearts and Standard Deviation? 

. by Sex& * ' 



1 4 

Variable^ ^ 

: TT^^ ^ 


Youne: v6men 


Young men , 


- Mean . 


•.Standard 
deviation 


'Mean 


.Standard | 
deviation ' ! 


Highest gi»ad^ completed^ 


.13.18 




..12.98 


•2.39' j 


Total 'work- expei;i^nce "(yeexs) 

Po-jt^tial work experience 
(years) • •* ' 


: 

. . d . 


• 2.56' 
d 


c . 


. C 

> • V 

3*09 


Tenure on current job (years) 


. 1:96 


• 1.9$ 


■ 2'.3^- 


. * 2.1*0 


"Hourly rate of pay («^ts) ^. 




132.71 ■ 


386.25 ' 


^ 161*. ii2^ ■ 


" Age- ^' \ " ' 


23:33 * 


, ' .2.82 • 


23.81 


2:63 


Number of •respondents 


.29k . 




1,21+1 





a The samples consist of white yioung women (men) whcv were employed &s 
^wag6 and salary workers and werfe i^ot full tiine s-tudents as of. the 

« 1972 (197I; survey, and 'for vhom, the reqfjjred data are ascertainable. 

b All vari,ables a>e defined in- the Glossary. *' . . ^ ■ 

'.Not available for this sample." ' . 

c Not utilize'^ for this, sample'. * ' ; 



o Figure 5.2 ' 

• Experience-Wage ^J^ro^iles for White "Strongly Attached". Ybvmg Women and Young 
, Men ^assuming 12 years of schooling, an IQ of lOOy-zero tenure, residence in 

a non-South SMSif, and employment in a private sectot^ job not covered by 'a 
. collective bargaining agreement) ^ * ! 

Hourly ^ m . .\ ^ 

ftate of » ' • * * ^ * ^ • ' i ' 

.Pay (I96T • ' 




l2*ie investment which (presumably) leads to a steeper men!s projTile. 
Jhe investigation of the sources of the gap ueLween the two .profiles 
(such as discrmination), apart from different ial'inyestment behavior, 
is an important topic which liea beydnd the 'scope of this inquiry. 

* Another problem is' that the two prof iles* are nearly parallel , diverging 
significantly only at high (ei'ght years or more) leVels' of experience. 

.This, too, is a question which^deserves^ further ^attention-r 

Wage-Gap Arialysis \ ^ * ' ' ,r 

The technique of "wage-gap analysis" has been used by some, 
re§earchers26 to decompose the difference in average wages betVeen 
two grbujis (e.g., males' and females; blacks and -whites) into that'. - ' 
j)ortion which is accounted for by differential "endowments", of t-hose 
crharacteristics whicb are presumed to^ determine wages and that portion 
.which is accounted for by di'fi^erences in the wage "struc-^ure," as 
represented by the regression coef fitiients c5f .estimated wage 
equations for the two groups ^in .(^es'tion: That is, it ^s possible ^ • 
that a member of one group receives a lower return* to a^ given endowment 
of a certain characteristic th§in a member of *the otherx group. 

\ In afrplying* this technique to our samples of young women, and ypung 
men, we first note that the geometric mean wage^T for the female, sample 
is $2 .06, whereas that^ for the male sample is $2.93. If the young 
women had the average characteristics of the young "men (.rather, than ^ 
their own characteristics), but .w^re still subject to the felnale wage ^ 
structure, the rQ;sulting (geometric) mean wage would b« $2.15.' Hen^e, 
ueing the female w^ge structu^f'e;,. the sex differencje in-'endowjnen-t^ of ' ' 
tliose characteristics: p'resumed to influence wages accounts j;pr only 
$0.09 of the $0.57 difference in mean wagefe. 'Conversely ,. .if >the- yqung 
men had the average chTafacteristics of^the 2?;oung women, but were, Still 
subject to the male wage structure, the resulting \ geometric )-mean. 
wage would-be $2.76. Using the male wage structure, then, the sex 
difference in endowments -accounts for $0'.17 of the a^ctual >age gap .^8 



For instanc,^,- see Blinder (.-1973). Kohen -and Roderick ^1975), and 
Oaxaca"-(l973). * r . - . * . 

• \27 ^ ' ' ' , ' .* . ' . 

, Due to the semilogarithmic- specification of the wa^e^^quations 
••th^^ use of the geometric me&n ^hourly rate of p^ay (-the antilogarithm of* 
the mean of the natural logarithm of the wage) is more appropriate than 
the arithmeti:ic mea^n. ' - \ , 

; ;T}^e methodology used. here involves the .familiar iQdex;iJumber ' 
probleiTr^ncer^ get two estimates ^(estal^lishing a rang^ ••of possible 
values) of;the importance of sex 'differences in endowments ojf. those 
character'i sties, presumed tO'>.inf^uenpe 'wages . . 



Cle^ar ?^ ' , sa Al^f erent endowments of ^these characf eris;bics'Vlay only 
a^minor- role ^n-^de<iem4Ji^tiori of tj^ie' vage gap among young worlters : on 
average th6 dif fer^??r^dowiiients of young men* and women can account 
for ogly ^^^Httle more than 15\percerit*qf the wage gap. The rem&.nder 
of the ysLge, gap — ^t];ia;tv'' portion attributable to 'differeficQS* in the wage 
stijuctu're — may b^ ^viewed as an upj)er limit estimate of the imjmct of. 
discrimination . 

/gUNmRY MP CONCLUSIONS . , . ' ^ ; / * . 

[ r • - \ *. ^ 

'^^^ ''We, began by* considering the role-. of elcg^ectations of ^ hature labpr, 
force attachment In influencing* postschool humanj:aprtal investm^pt 
behavior. T^ree groups were distinguished:' l)' women >whose expected 
attachment toL thf©^ laboj:: ^foi^ce over the life cycle is weato*; 2)' women 
whose expecte\ attachment. IS (relatively) ' strong; and 3) men, vhose. 
expected attagnJnent rs strongest. • We hypothesized that :^nvestment- in, 

. on-t he- job* training should increase as" one moves across thfese groups. , 

Difference's in ^stschool investment' behavior betw^n the weakly 
and -strongly^ attached^ women were considered first. Hioman capital 
theory suggests;th&tr experience-wage profiles for workers who invest 
relat'i^ely heavily in on-the-job l^rainir^ will ^^tart at a lower point - 
laii'd b^ steeper In slope- than those for workers with low levels of 
investment. Estimation of experience-wage profiles for ^he two* groups 
of women provided tentative support for our' hypothesis : the profiles 
for the strongly attached women^began at a lower point smd were more 
steeply sloped than those far the* weakly attached women, suggesting . 
that women in the former ^roup do indeed invest more heavily, in , ' 
on-the-job training than women in the latter group./ "These differences 
in profiles were inore pronounced among whiles -than aaong blacks . 

We^ next ex^in^d*^ differences (among yhit^s^ iYi postschool - 
investment behavior between the' strongly attached yoiing women and 
young men. ' Estimation of experiende-wage .profiles for these two^ 
gr6ups did not provide support for our 'hypothesis: w'e expected the. • 
profile foremen to s-^art at' a. lower point and be more) steeply sloped; 
^however J the Estimated pjrofiles for these tvo •'groups were* essentially 
'parallel, with the profile far women being considerably belaw that for 
men. In additfiori, a wage-gap analysis of the fdifferences in wage rates 
between the yoimg '.women and the yoimg,inen revealed t-hat sex differences 
in' endowpients of tliose 'characteri-stics prresumed to "determine wages 
could account for onlya small portiort of the averkge difference in 
.wage 'rates The remainder of the wage gap (that 'poHion attributable 
to/diffe^ea:ices in tjie wage structure) may be viewed as an upper limit 
estimate of the impact of discrimination. - . 



29 ' • ' ' ' * • ♦ 

This analysis does not ^explore the question-of whether the 

'differences in endowments themselves are a result of discrimination; 

cf. , Blinder (1973), ^ ' * 

166 • ' ' ^ . ^ . ^< ; > ^ . 



In. brief, 'then,>e find only .partial support for our hypothesis 
that ijivestraents in on-the-job training will ijicrease as one rnqyes 
from weakly^attach6d Homen to strongly attached ^.women to men. The 
empirical evidence ^tentatively supports our hypothesis in comparing 
the two groups of wonjen, but? not in ♦coppai'ing the strongly attached 
wgmeii to the men.'30 This* -'research thus raises; important questions 
that deserve futixre examination. Why. are differences in investment 
^behavior between weakly attached women and strongly attached women 
more pronounced among whites than among blacks? Why are men paid 
corxsiderably jnore than (strongly attached) women, ciespite-.the similar 
patterns of investment in on-the-Jo^ training for these two groups? * 

' , We have suggested above that disci^imination may be relevant^-in * u 
conside;ring these questions. Rather than ^bringing in discri(aination 
as a deus ex machina, , however, future research should focus on 
attempting to clarify the impact of * discrimination ^ well a$ other 
factors. Yot example, we noted earlier that^ postschool humSi capital 
investments vili be manifested largely through occupational choice. 
The. process of occupational choice and patterns of occupational 
mobiJ.ity, and their relationships to expe'isted lifetime, labor -force^ 
at^tachment and sex, are areas which desert further study. Occupa- 
tional chc^ce and occupational *l2iobility ^e presumably influenced by.* 
labor market expectatioYis , but t&ey areyalso likely to be influenced 
by direct iabor market discrimination sCnd by feoglial norms conc^erning 
the "proper" roles of woften and men (indirect^discrimination?) . 
Greater understanding of the relative importance of each of these 
factors in determination pf occupational attachmen/t^^feiid wage rates 
woul<i be most desirable. 




^ ' In light of the evidence ^(concerning bri^f labor force' with- 
drawal associated with childbearing) presented c,in ^Chapter 3 of'"^this 
volume,^ one might argue that (\iYfere*nces in lifetime labor force* 
attachment between young men aJk^ "strongly attached" young" women are 
negligible with regard to their impact on investments in on-the-job 
training. This view^woul^ account for the fact that the Estimated 
profiles are nearly parallel; however, the difference in height \\ 
remains unexplained* 
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ERIC". 



' , g L 0 's g - A R Y .* > 

Age of the^ respondefrt as of January 1, of jthe survSy'in- 
*qti;estion (19T2 or;i9T3) in tlie case of the young /wbmen 
and -as of April 1971 in th^ case of the young/ m^h. 

CQLI^CT^Vg/BARGAININ.G' CQVERAGg 11 

Takes^ a "Value of on.e if the resp.ondBrit * s vages kre set l5y a 
coli^ective bargaining agreement, and zero otherwise. 

DESIRE TO WORK AT AGE 35 fif j. • 

• i <^ 

Takes a value or one if the respondent indicated^ at the timei 
' * <3f the 1968 survey that she, desired to be empioyed at age^ 

35, and zero otherwisif. [ 
< , . , ' I > • 

I 

DESIRE-^TENURE INTERACTION w : . ^ 

* ^ Equals tenure on current Job if the respondent desiTes to . 
/ • ^9^^ at age 35 and ^ero otherwise*. ^ ^ 

DESIRE-TENURE SftUAHED INTERACTION ' ^ ' 

. • Equafls the square of teritire on cui^ent job if the respondent 
desires to work- at a^e 35 and zero otherwise. ^ ' • 

. • . • . 

DESIRE-WORK EXPERIENCE ' INTERACTION , ' ' 

Equal^s total, worJt/oxp^riernce if the respondent* desires to 
work 'at age 35 and zefo otherwise. 

' " ^ ; > ' ' ^' ' . 

DESIRE-WORK EXPERIENCE SQUARED ' INTERACTION • • . . 

\ * Equals the^ square, of total work expe^rfence if* the respondent 
. desire^ to work at age 35 and zero""otherwise. . ^ ' ^ * 

EXPECTED l^UMBER OF CHILDREN * ^ ' 



p 



Equais the total, niomber of childi'en the respondent., expects 
to' bear dui-in^ "Her lifetime as reported in the ^1973 suWey. 



HEALTH LIMITATIONS 



Takes value of one i^he respondent has a solf-definyd 
work-limitipg health'^ problem and- zero otherwise^ ' . 



HIGHEST GRADE gOMPLETED 



Highest 'grade of "regular" schofcl completed by the" 
respondent" as of the Purvey in question." 



HOURLY^mTE PAY 



Usual gross ratef of, compejnisation >per hour, on the job in 
question.\,^ * . ^ ^ 2? ' * 
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'll/TELgjoENCE QUOTIEHT :(IQ) . ■ ^ , " . ./ " - ' 

, ^ , *^est^ score obtained from/ the 19.68 school survey. » - 

y^ POTENTXAL WORK^ EXPERIENCE . ' " " • ' ^ , ^ ^ 

Number' of months el-aj^sed since the respondelit left .'school 

(divided" by 12 so -that it is expressed in years), > . ^ 

, * w 

' POTENTlAg;! WORK EXPERIENCE SQUARED ' ' ' V ' " " 

. ^; ^ " . * - . , 5 « ■ . . , 

Equ^s the square of potential work experience. 

* * .• 

PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMEN T * ' X , 

T — ^ > . . ^ . 

^ * ;Ta3c^> )^ value of .one if the respondent is employed in the 
public sector and zero otherwise*. . • - . 

RESIDENCE IN SMSA. • . ' ^ 

"Takes; a value of one if the respondent resides iri a Standard • 
Metropolitan Sratistical Area and zero otherwise, 

RESIDENCE IN^SQUTlf ^ ^ ' ' , 

Takes a value «>f on^'if^the respondent resides in the South 
' ' »and zera otherwise. / ' ' ' 

TENURE jON CURRENT JOB ' , ' ^ * ^ * 

Number of montlis that a'*r^spondent has worked .for her/his 
/ 'current >^ employer (divided by 12 so that it is expressed, in 
' years ) . " « ' ■ ' .• 

TENURE ON CURRENT JOS SQUARED ^' . , ' / ' 

• * Equals the square of tenure on current ^ob,» / . 

TQTAL WORK EXPERIENCE ®. ' / ' ' ' 

'' ~^ V 1 - ^ * 4 ^ ' ^ . , 

Niomber of years^ the. respondent has worked six months or 

more since she was. last' enrolled full time in (reidlar) school, 

> TOTAL WORK EXPERIENCE SQUARED ^ / ' ! ' • 

Equals the sq^jiare of '^otal woafk, experience, ' ' ^' . ' 



Table 5A.1 1973 Vfage Equations for Young Women, by Race: 

Results^ >^ 



Regression 



Independent variable 



WHITES 



Coefficient 



.(t- value) 



BLACKS 



Coefficient 



(t-value) ' 



Highest grade completed 
Total wprk experience • 

(years) | 
Total work' experience ^ • 

squared ' / 
Tenure' on current Job ^ 

(years) 
Tenure on current job 
c, squared 

Collective bargaining" 

coverage 
Public .^ector ^^ployraent 
Health probi^mS ;' * 
^sidence in, SMSA ^ * 
Residence in South ^\ . ' 
intelligence quotient ^ 
Desire to work at age .35 
Desire-work experience 

lnt.e4:*^c'tion " 
Desire-work' experience 

5(j,uared intera'btion 
Desire-tenure intjsraction 
Desire-tenure squared 

interaction ' 
Constant 



(1K).73)*** 

(./1.91)** 

.(-0..86) 

C lt.6lt)*** 

(-2.89)*** 

( 5.69)'*** 

(-1.19-) 
( .6.36)*** 
(-1.80)** 
( 3.06.)*** 

;( -1.1+3)^ 
( 1.30)* 
(-0.9U), 

,(-Q.57)' .. 

( o:6it) " 



.0790 
.0335 
-..OOllt ■ 

.0831 ' 

« 

-.•oo6it 
...1672 

• .Olt33" 
.-.0561 
,1506 
-.Olt5L 
.0029" 
-■■.1057 

.0lt26 



-,n027- 
-.017.9 



•^<!'0023\ 




,.0833 

.0lt2lt, 
-.0639 
.0303 



, 1^9 
.0136 
:o8lt8 
.1702 

-.,1811. 

'.0032 

-.075.7 

> 

.■0119 

-.0013' 
.•0168- 

d 

3.73itO 



( 7.17')*** 
{ _1.^^0)*- 
(-1.1^5)* 
(. 2.21)*** 

( lt.5lt)*** 

( o.3it) • 

( 0.99) , 

( 3.78)*** 
(-5.18^*** 
( 2.1t9)*** 
(7O.90). 

( 0..,29) 

(-0.36*) ■ . 
( 0.81t)' 

d. 

(20.65)*** 



R- (adjusted) 
F-ratio n 

Numb^ ©f res|>ondehts 



265 . 



The sample consists of .women vho' were employed as wage and salary 
'workers and were not enrolled in school full time as of the 1973 
survey, and fol* whom the required da,t& are ascertainable/ 
The dependent variable is the natur^^logarithm of trie hourly rate 6f 
pay oh the Job held at the time of the 1973 survey (in 1967 dollars). 
All variables are'- 'defined in the Glossary.. ' . ' */ ' 

Not included an this equation./ \ 
Significant at^the 10 percent level. . ' 

Significant 4k. the 5 percent level. 
**** Significant at t-h§ 1 percent level. ^ - . - , 



d 



172 



. 20 



<3 



•Table 5A*2 Variable Means* and Standard Deviations, 



1 ' 

• * ,T , b 
« Variable 


Youn 


gj! women 


^ Young men . 


Me sin 


Staaidard 
•deviation. 




Standa'rd 
deviation . 


Hourly rate of pay (cents) 


, 231.^65 


132.71 ' 


38^.35 


161^.1^2 • 


Log 'Of hourly rate ^ of pay 


5.33 


O.I4.8 ' 


5.68 " 


q.iji 


Highest 'grade complet^ed^ ^ 


■\3.l8 


• 

1.90 • 


. 12-. 98 


2.39 • 


Total work experience (years) 




2.56 


d- 




Total experience squared 


18. oi^ 


> 

25.22 


d' 


■ 4 ' 


Potential, work experience (years) 


. d 


d 




" 3.09 


Potential work experience squared 


d' 


I ^ ■ 


'3'5.76 


Tenujre on current job .(years) 


1.96 


1.95 


J ' " 

2.39 


2.1t0 




1 • 0 J 


• 11.1^9 


'21.70 


Collective bargaining coverage 5 






0.33 . 


0.1^7 


Public sector employment 


0.28 




6.3i^ 


Residence in SMSA^ ' 


0.63 


■ . 0.I48 


■ 0.66- 

t 


.■0.1^8 


Residence in South 


, 0.27- 




0.27 




Intelligence quotient- 


• 106.78 


' 13.09 


102.93 


: 13:33- 


Number* of respondent;^ 


'■ 29h 









a I3i'e saniples consist bf white young women (men) who jfere- emgloyed as wage 
and salary workers and were pot full time students as of the 1972 (l97l) 
survey, and for whom^he required data are ascer-^aindble. 

b All variables are "defined in the Glossary- " , ' ^ . " V ^ 

c The means of^these variables imply a geometric mean hpurly rate of piay.of 
205.98. for the young women and 293.00 for the young men. • • ' 

d Not available for this g^ple. * *■ ,^ 



Table 5A.3 OccupatiOnaLL Distribution 'by Sex ^ 



One-<iigit occupational group 



^ Young women 



men 



Total percent 
Professionals 
Managers 

Clerical workers 
Sales worke*!*^ 
Craftsmen ' • ^ 
Operatives 
Household workers 
Service workers > 
Farmers • • * 
F^m laborers . 
Nonfarm laborers 
'No^>- ascertain^im^ ' 
Number of ^respondents 



100. 0: 

2.3 

0.7 

■ 6-1 
2.5 
.11.2 



0.0 

0^0. 

29\ 



100.0 
17.3 

.11". J, 
■7.8 

20.5 

,. 2^2.3 

T.-O 
-b.i 

l;2i+i 



.1, 



a The samples, consist of white yating women (men^.whp^wer^ employed, 
as wage and salary workers ancf were not full tiin® stu^dents ais of 
the 197? ("197 1) survey, and for whom th^ required data aire 



ascertainable. 



■ 1 

Ik 
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v^T?l^ble .5A*U Wage Equations by' Sex: Regressioii^^esult^^'- 



Indep.endent v'a]riable 



, Highest grade cbmpleted 
Tbtat work^ebcp^rience 
. (years)' 

Total work experience 

squared 
Potential '-work experience 
• (year^) 

Potential wQjrk . experience 
' scj^uar.ed . ' - 
Tenure on^urrent' '^6b ' 

(years) 
Tenure on current 

squared , 
'.Collective bargaining 

coverage 
Pub>ic sector employment 
Residence in S^BA 
PesifiW^ce in S^outh^ " 
.Intelligence -quotient 
Constant . 



jot 




R (adjusted)* 

F-ratio ■ - ' 

■ ■ ^ 
Nmber of respondents 



.3Q68 
■° . 11-27 

039^ 
, .0056 
" 3:66oB 



( 1.36)** 
(. 2,95)*** 

( -2.18)*** 
(i1h88)**# 



.?89 • , ■ 
l^-. 92*** . 
29k " 



.2162 
-.0623 
.1555 
-.0521+ 
.0036 
4.2565 



( 9.65)*** 
(-2.02i** 
.( T.2T)*** 
(-2 .'26)** 
( \2%)*** 
(39.88)*** 



.282 
it9.TT.*** 
l,'2l+l" ' 



a The samples consist of white .young women (men)' who ,were employed as^wage 
and salary workers a^d were npt full time^ students as of the 1972 {1971) 
survey;' and for whom the -requj-rei data are^ascertainable. ^ 
t) The dependent variable is the natural iogarithra of the hourly rate of 
pay on the job, held, at' the time of'ihe survey (.in 19^7 d611^:^y.. * . * 
All vafiablefe are defined in th^;; Glossary. ^ , - *. 

Significant at the 5 percent 'le'^el^ ^ • • 

Significant at the 1 percent levei. \ » 
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• THE GEOGRAFHIC MOBILITY OF YOUNG WOMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES r 
^. / Steven If. Sandell and Peter J. Koe{ii| 

INTRODUCTION " ' ' ^ > ' . • 

/ • -"^ 
In j^is chapter, the determirfants of migretion and' ihe effect, of 
geographic anobitiity\on the labor market earnings^ o/ married men. and 
, women and single- women are anSJLyzed'.^ -miis ^tudy'rias relevance ' to^ ^ 
policy" cons'i derations in at. least two respect^. First, to ♦.i^he degree, 
•that married women have -th^ir careers disrupted by .the njigration^ of 
their husbands or are, inhibited from migrating to further their own 
'careers, the effect of these factors must be taken Unto ^account- wfie^ 
interpreting differences in wages betweer\ equally circuiAst&ic^d men 
and women.* Second, knowledge p.f the effect of unemployment on . v . 
migratiorii iy a preffequisite to effective policies for dealing with* 
thfe geographic dimension oUF^tructural unemployment. ^ 

^ THE THEORY OF FAMILY MIgRATIQN 
The Model. ' ' . 

In our development of a ^ual-location, wofk-le*isure ^choice model,« 
nonpecuniarjr benefits frpm working or living in either *locat ion are 
ignored. 3 The family is assumed to at-^mpt to maximize its \rtility, ' 
^hich is posited to depend on 'total family ingome-, t^he wife's lei^iire, 
and the husband* s. leisure. Total; family Income^ i^ a .fliinction of the 
wage rates of husband and wife and the amount of labor Miat each 
,off6;ps. "The pjresent model is an ext€^nsion'**'of the standard labor « 
snjipply m6del- in' that the fajnily is allowed to migrate, "thereby \ 
ohanging the husband's and' wife's wage ^ rat es. ^f "^e family does>*'~ 
migrate^ moving costs are sub,tracted fi*0m total family income^ » 

2_j L : — <^ ^ ^ 

The Treutaewor^^Aised is similar ^to that used by one of the* 
authors in a pre'vlotiS study of the migration of mature women (Sandell,' 

^While tholp'authfers acknowledge the many nprtecQnomic aspects of, 
migration^ thi$' paper i^aoncerned primarilj^ with the economic aspects 

We make^the simplifying assumption ^tliat family income consists 
of only the labor market earnings of th6 husband aind wi%« * Inclusion 
of noplabor. income ^Or labor market wsarnings of otHer family members 
' would 'not chdnge the conclusions. V " « ^ . " 



• * The choice of .residence depends not only on th^^wage rates 
obt.ainable by the husband and wife but als(^^n ^^ei^r dispositions 
to enter oi? remain in the labor^Tnarket • A potentially high wafee , 
for theV^if^, in'^ ne4 location would not provide an incentive for^ 
' , tYie family tdymigrate if the wife -wouli^ not choose^ to wo'rk', at .^U^at 
wage* Hence^ fjj|^ families, wherejbhe wife wootd not work at any 
' . conceivable wage, the incision to migrate be^pes' a function of the 
husband's labor market opportunities only, th( 



opportunities only, Wr the ^ife' is^ willing, 
to Work atN certain wage rates, then her labor, , market opportunities* 
become a consideration in the family'^ locatipn choice* ■ , « • 

t - . 

In families .whej;'e the husband, ajid wi-fe both -^oTk we would^expect 
;|;es.s migration than *iiong other families. QJha%.f^S;, the potential 
reduction in the wife's earuinga is^-consicifered' t^* "^he husband to be * * 
a CQst 'of^a geographic* job change on his part-Upd will constrain 
/ toth hi^ job^earch behavior 'and family migra1;;:|bn: " Likewise, it • ^ 
^ often doQs not pay for the- wife /to "Search for: iB(-.Job in a distant 
area until her husb^ipd/has obtained satisfactory *^inployment there, 
since, his poteuti^ reduction in*"e^nings is otherwise quite ^arge, 

^he greater utility .achieved in'^^e new location for the migrant ^ 
family can be associated-with a change in^"}.ts labor supply^' Ifeus, Jbhe 
. .new set of wa^e rates available t(j the 'migrant' family can lead to 
increased income with the same or an increased amojint of ^leisuipe, 
ipcieased leisure at the same level of income, .increased leisure which 
mbre than compensates for reduced family income, or increased family 
inpQj5§- which *more than compensates for reduced leisured ^ OEt is also 
possible for total family ^abor si^pply to remain unchanged while 
the wife and husband .change^ their individual. hours of work in response 
t^'the new. market wages, ' • ' • . - / 

As a consequence of migration ^ the 'family fap'es a hjeV set of' 
temporary and permanent market prices Qj^which i-t baseS i*t^ behavior, 

• Since there, are costs to job switching and sJfnbe job search often "^^^ 
requires flelxible hours, recent ffcmale migrants might, refuse* low-paying 
jobs (or jobs with li^itle chance of career ardvahcement ) .that would -b^ ' 
immediately available in order first to make an' extensive search of 
the new labor market. In addition, the high* value the family places 

^•on the -wife's timg in setting up the new household might initially 

keep her out of -the labor for^^l 'Hence .holding skill and .edilcation 
; constant, w$ 'would expect^ to. observe higher i|?employment fate^ anS, v 
loyer labor forde participaJion*rates among married women vlio_ §ire 
recent migrants than among other married women: 

Fertility -plans , by affecting the costs a^ociated. with moving-, 
can affect migr6.toiy behavior, .If a- working wife* were planning ^to* 
^op*out of the labor force, irrespective pf the decision to move, . 
the cost to pie family of setting up a Ijousehold dri a^riew location 
woulji be reduced; thus ther.e would be a greater likelihood af ^ . ^ 
^ migration. On the other* hand, the presence or prospect *of a child 



^couid mak^^the husband more cautious fabout .quitting his j ob / therebjt|? 
inhibiting- migration, 'Conversely, migrati^on, may af ffect fertility T£ 
plans, ^ The. vif.e may decide "to work fever lioui's- {qr not at all) and|- - 
revise her fertility 'plans if a result ormigration h<*r wage raM - 
is ofecreased or her husl5and/s wag'e jrate is increased. • * * 

;^ * . ^ • ' . " •; - 

Unemproyment ) Unemployment Compensation » and the , Propensity to Migrate 

* ' i ' ' ^ ■ 

In a two-worker family, the '--unemployment stalt^ of each bread- 
winner^ is' important > An unemployed person wi^ll migrate if jol^ 

^prospects appear better elseT?her,e. DaVanzo (19.76). pre^ent^ som^ ' • 
empirical evidenice »^howiAg that |Hiemployed persons are more^iifely 

. to migrate 'than' ^e- persons ;vKo are working, ] ' . 

The .receipt of unemployment 1 compensation is expected toibe '-^ 
negatively* associated with' migration. First, the receipt^ Q'f*:* / - 
compensation could 'reduce ^^the pa^essure on; the family to migrate. 
Second, to the ^xteni 'that unemployment compensation subs0izes job* 
.^search only in the person '3 original, a,rea of resid^rrce (because of 
ignorance of tjie po'ssibilitj? -*b3^^ceiving compensation ik another 
location), persons who receive' flohemplbyment cc5mpensatiojti are ;i'ess 
likely t,o migrate than^are otHer unemployed persons. ^-\.;.Jiir&d:4iti on, * 
since j^ob' quitters^ are* usually not . eligible for unempl^oyment ' compen-- 
sation and*are more likely to migrate, persons who (Jjj^^ not receive 
benefits are mcyre -likely to migrate, tb'a^i other xirf^empXpyed persons. 

The theoretical effect of national economic conditions on family 
migration is ambiguous^ The greater number of employment opportunities 
during an economic upswing should induce'more migration during -pros- 
perous than depressed economic periods. It is well ^documented that job 
qfiits are lower\rhen economic condition? are poor ' (Parsons , 19T3). 
Risk averse^.individuals will be less likely to make voluntary (geo- 
igraphicj ^fS^ changes in p"*or compared to prosperous tim^*'^. On the 
^^other ^l}and, since. Unemployed persons are more likely to migrate than 
employed^ persans , the migration -'rate could be ^greater during poor ^ 
ec(5nomic conditions when there are more ianemploye&.5 ,6 



-k ' ^ ' ' 

An .unemployed migrant can continue to collect unemployment 

insurance benefits from his original area of residence.^' See U.^S. 

' Department* of Labor (1973). ' . - 

This assumes that some of the employ^.d believe^ employment 
prospects are J:^ter -elsewhere, * y - . . • * - 

The lijeratuire on the effect of the business cycle ori'migration' ' 
is sparse; Eldridge (196U) found that U,S, migration fell precipitous- 
ly during the Great Deprefe-sion years, Shieter (1950) noted the • ' 



\ 
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The College Experience and the Propensity to Migrate ^ - 1 . " ' 

^side, from the effect of college on iabo/ nferket e.arnings , 'other 
, ^ i aspect of the college experience might contribute to later migratory 
\ -behavior. . .In particular, living in a different city thkn'that of the 
/ ' parental 'family while attending college might ^e related to subsequent. ^: 
migration ex^eri^ce* in the following lianner: " 

* 1. Th^. decision i^q' attend school out* oftbwn might ^reflect a 

j?P§6te for migration. "^""Tersons who live away* from their parents , •^S^$J^'' 
while in -coll^^ei^robably originally had looser, ^es to their parents' ''f * V 

resiSdence -thariJ^r^sons who attend college ]?ocally.'' if this is the' 
case 9 these persons would, be less likely to live in the locality in.. ! 
' wjhi^ch they attended high school after^they graduate frofl?^ college. : 

* ^* /'Syen if those .who attend- college loc'allj^ and tlios^ who gp ' 
• away-^;^q coile^^ begin, college with- similar ^'tastes for migration," ^ ' 

the d^.fferenti college experiences nuight lead to. (different postcollege" 
migratory behavior.^ To the extent that- hometown ties are loos^negL 
(Jhring the college years for those who are ^ay from home, these ^ - * " 

-students are mori*^likply to move to a new lo'cale after, graduation / 
than are}j^^se who attended .college in proximity to their high 
' * ' school 'residfence. Furthermore, local co2,lege attendees a^e more likely ' * 
to find'/eiaployment o^r t.o\ marry persons who have, found' Employment in <* ^ ' 
* tthe local area. ' • " ' ' 

'Family Income and the Migration Decision • ' r'*^,. ^ " . 

In thig~^section, a niodel of ' the^.migratiori decision- is presented^ 
' based^on the assumption that the family's objective is to maximize the, 
present value of its t6tai expercted future incomfe' stream. Let the ' , - 
value of the expected- future family stream of ^ earnings be, equal to the 
siun of the present ireelvj^e 'of the, labor mar^ket earnings of the husband- 
" . plus the present value -(itf'the labor maVket earnings of the wife*. * 

If a famiij^' acts rationally, (from an ecofio^iic -perspective) and 
decides to move^ it expects the -present value qf the* returns to " 
migration ta^exceed the cost of migration. That is, the expected * 
earnings stream after migration must.be greater than the expected 
earnings' without jf:^at,ion by' at least the cost of the move* For 
^ the hpusehold .with two persons willing to 'Vo3?k5j it .i? not possible * .V 

to say anythir\g about th^ income streafh of either spouse separately , 

without additior^al information. - Maximization o*f .family earnings 
implies, that the sum of , the two personal income streams must increase 
as a result of migration. This can' happen if<bbth increase 5r jf ^ the 
•increase in the income stream of one spouse is'gfeater ihan'the. 



variations in labor mobility related to the business cycles of the" 
thirties and forties. International migration is also influenced by 
the business cycle (Jeromfe, 1926). ' ; * 



o . - * r if' 



r 



reduction of "the*, income stre'am of the other (plus the cost of moving), 
"The motivation fqr a family's migration couid be due solely to 
jMiEOvement of the husband's earnings if the negative effect on the 
earnings of the ifife is offset by the husband* s improvement. 

The model immediately yields a testable hypothesis: migrant 
families expect their total earnings stream after migration to be 
greater than.it would bave been without migration. Assuming that 
expectations are fulfilled Jin the aggregate) and using earnings in 
a single, year a§ a proxy for the earnings stre^, the hypothesis can 
be tested with the NLS data. When ^relevant 'petsooal and labor marJcet 
characteristics are controlled, it. is hypothesized that the increase 
in labor market earnings of migrant fa&ilies (between the year before 
and the year after migration) shcruld be greater than the increase for 
-nonmigrant families.! - For married women, the, relevant earnings 
figure is the ^um o:^- their own plus their husbands^ labor market 
Earnings. For single women, only their own egirnings are relevant. 



EMPIRICAL TESTS' 



In this section, hypotheses detreloped from the model of family 
migration are tested e&pirically . These involve two aspects of \ 
migration: the deteniiinants ^f migration- and the effect of the ^- 
geographic movement on f-amily and individual earnings. Because of 
.the limi'^ted ^number of observations for blacks, the empirical te$t^ 
often focus exclusively on whites. 

The Likelihood of Migration 

< . ' > . 

The dependent Variable to be.,used^Jji the regression anaJ.yses- is 
a dvuumy .variable with the value "l" if^the faijiily is mfgratory and the 
valufe'"Q^ otherwise.,? A family is considered to have migrated if it ' 



Assuming-a given migration is final, the diff^^^ce in current. 
• incomes (before end ^Ijter migration) is a valid proxyjfor the present 
value of returns**to migration, since the .-two ar^ highly correlated 
(Schwartz^ 1968).* ^ ^ ^ 



8 ' . * 
Because^ of the econometric problems associated with estimation 

when the^ depeiident variable can only take -^he values^ "O" or "l" '(Theil,- 

[1971],. Ijp. 632-33)5 Jpgit analysis was :used. The )iependent variable 

is converted to the natural* log of the relative probability p.f ^ 

migrating (i.e., Inr^). • 
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reports that its county or SMSA or residence* i$ differ^t.in at Jeast 
one survej^ year (1969 to 1973) than it was in 1968»9" 

The probability of a family's moving "depends on lal^r-market- 
related personal* chaipacteristics of each labor force participant. 
If migration is looked at 'as an"" investment , th'e incentive to move ^> 
should decrease with age, sinc^ the length of time over which tfre' 
person, dan reap benefits from moving decreases and the psychic costs /* 
of movii^g probably increase. Since 'the geographic scope of the labor • 
market is l}.kely to be larger for the *highiy educated than for the 
» JLess educated, migration is expecte,d-to be positively related to 
4education.^0 ^ / • ^ ' ' 

For our purposes, however, these variables are control variables. 
Our chief interest is the effeqt on the migration decision of the 
wife's labor force commitment.' Since it has ''been shown that a family 
is probably less likely to improve its econpmic 'position by migration 
if two persons rather than one ar^ working, the 'propensity of the 
family to move' is expected to be inversely related to the labor force 
commitment of the wife. Thus, coefficients of the' variables for the 
wife^s survey week employment status, job tenure, arid weeks worked ojf^ 
the previous year are crucial. . These three variables will be int«^-^ ' 
duc'ed into three separate versions of the I968 to 1973^ family migration 
model* . . / * • ' - 

To examine the effect of unemployment and unemployment 
compensation on migration, dummy variables are included in the regres- 
sion analysis. These assume the value "1" if the young woman was 
unemployed at the initial survey date, if she received any unemployment 
compensation during the previous year, or if the husband received 



Q i 

^ Approximately 3^ percent (269) of the families of -^ite married 
women (same spouse present 'all surve^years) are iaigrants under this- 
definition. Between I968 and 1973 */ol percent of the migrants moved 
more than 100 miles and 65 percent moved more than 50 miles. ' We should 
caution "the reader that in all four NLS cohorts errors" in some of the 
variables representing' comparisons of areas of residence have been 
discovered. These errors are being corrected by having the Census 
, Bureau check the addresses recorded on the interview schedules.' 

^^Bowles (I97O) and Schwartz (1968) explain the positive 
correlation between^ migration rates and educational level by hypothe- 
sizing that these 'With mOre educaticui have .better access to labor 
market information for distant regions. Further, those wi^h more' 
^uman capital* are* more productive in seeking investment alternatives , - 
according to human capital theory. So., considej:ing»migration as an 
investment, the more educated should be more resj)onsive to anterarea 
wage differentials. • ^ ' 1 
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' unemployment compensation dufing the, previous year, and zero otherwise, 
SincjS the intervi,ew schedules contain no direct question about the 
husband * s^ unemployment experience, husband's weeks worked over the 
previous year is used as a proxy for his up employment" experience. 

Attending college away from home is expected to be associated 
'With greater poatcSllege migration. Thus, a dummy variable equal to 

'^1" if the ^ife' attended a nonlocal college, zero ^ otherwise, is 
. fiaitered into the regressions. Finally-, identical regressions are run 
'for the 1968 to 1970 an<i 19.71 to 1973 time spans, in addition to tHe 
1968 to 1973 time span, ascertain- if the. prppensity to migrate is 
influenced by the business cycle. For the six-year period I968 to 
^^1973, the surnual unemployment rates were 3.6, 3.5j ^^9^ 3-9^ 5.6 and 
k.9 percent, respectively.^^. ' ^ . ^. . * • 

* Table 6.1 sxammarizes .the results of the determinants 'of migration. 
The coefficients indicate the number of percentage points of the change 
in the probability of migration per- unit change in the independent 
variables^ (for an individual originally with the sample, mean' 
probability of _ migration ) 'As predicted, employment of the wife, as 
meastired by survey week (I968} employment status, weeks worked in 1967, 
' or 1968 job ten^^re, was negatively related to the likelihood o'^ 



^!mployment and Training Report of the President 1976, p,- 2^9* 
Since the NLS interviews were conducted between January, and April of 
.eaqh year, the I968 to 1970 time span covers early I968 to early 1970, 
The 197i to 1973 timp span covers early 1971 to early 1973. 



More formally i the coefficients equal (B^') (P) (l-P) where-tlje 

B^'s^are the logit coefficients /ound in Appendix Tables *6A,1 and 6A,2 

and "P" is the sample mean probability Qf migration. The logit 
coefficients found in the appendix tables indicate the percentage 
yChange in the odds in favor of migration p6r unit, change in tlie 
independent variables. Between the husbShd's education and age. 
control varib^es, only the husband's age was nonsignificant and 
often of the theoretically wrong sign. It was hypothesiz^ed that the 
coefficient 'for ^husband' s age would be negative since the length of 
time for a perSorTttO reap benefits f roin ;movd:ng decreases with age,- 
However, Becker's (1*96^) illustrative c*alculations indicate that 
returns received 20 years after -ah.- investment are so heavily 
discounted that they do not substantially influence the rate of 
return on the investment. Thus, for our very ybung sample (average* 
age of the husbands' was 25) it is not- surprising that the differences 
in propensities to ^migrate for different ages of the husband * , ' ' 
should be unsubstantial, * , - , ^ ^ 



Table 6.1 Net Effects of Selected Variables on the Probabilii^y of Family Migration 
between 1968 and 1973, 1968 and 1970, and 197r and 1973: ■ Logit Results^ 



Selected variables *" 


1968-1973 migration^ 
r (1) (2) (3) • 


"^1968-1970 

migration^ 


1971-1973 
migratdon^ 


ianpioyeci'^ 


- 0^080** ' 






' 0.005 ' * ' 


"0.008 


lenure'^ \in monons^ 




-0.005*** 




» 




• Weeks 'worked over the past 
year ,^ • 






-0.002^** 


1 




Unemployed® - 


(J. 013 


f , 


f \ 


0.067 


0.137** 


Received unemployment 

compensation in past 12 * ; 
months « 


^ 0.200*- 


1 

f 


f ' 


- 1.199 


-on68* 


. Attended nonlocal college 


- 0.123*** 


f 


, f ^ 


^.113*** 


o!oj2 


Attended local college 


' 0,0l;0 


f 


f 


-^0.003 


-o.oi;3 ' • 


Husband's weeks workefd over 
past year 


- 0.003* 


f 


f 


- 0.003** 


-O.OOli*** 


' Husband received 

unemployment compensatjion 
in past 12 months 


_ O.O2I; 


. f 


f 


- 0.658 


-0.108* - 


Husband's education 


0.0l;3* 


- rf 


f 


o.cwoi 


p.018*'* 


Husband's age 


^ O..OOI1 


f 


f 


Q.002 ^ 


-o*.ob3 


Local area unemployment rate 


•^O.OOOl; 


f . 


f 


-o.oooU 


0.001 



a All logit equations afe based on unweighted data. The "coeJTficients indicate the 
percenlfage point change in the probability of. migration per unit change in the 
independent variables. That is, the dbefficients. ea^al (Bi)(P) (l-P) where t^. "B^'s 

are logit coefficients and *'E" *is ther sample mean probability of migration. Complete 
results of the original logi-f Equations and summary statistics ai^e presented in 
Appendix Tables 6A.1 to 6A.3 and all' variables are defined in the Glossary^ 

b .Univerjse consists of 528 white "married respondents age 17 to in 1968'. For edl 
survey years (1968 to 1973), the fcfclowing restrictions also apply: same spouse^ 
is .present for each respondent; neither respondent nor- husband are enrolled in school 
.husband of respondent is' not '.in the military. The dependent variable is a dummy 
v€u:iable equal to "l" if respondent reports her SMSA or county of residence in 1969, 
1970, 1971, 19T2, or 1973 differs from her 1968 residence,- " ^ 

c. Universe consists of 65O white married respondents age 17 to 2li in 1968. For all 
^survey' years (1968, to 1970) the following restrictions also apply: same spouse is 
, present for each -respondent ; ^either respondent nor husband are enrolled in*sphool; - 
husband of respondent is .not :J.n the military* The dependent variable is. a dummy 
variable equal ^a."ll' if the respondent reports her 1968 SMSA or county of "residence 
differs from her 1969 or 1970- residence . ^ 

d Universe consists of 53^ white married respondents age VI to 2\ in' 1971, For all 
survey years" (1971 to 1973) t*ie following restrictions also apply:, same spouse ig 
present for each respondent j neither respondent nor husband are enrolled in school; «■ 
.husband of- respondent is not in the military. ' The dependent variable is a duijany \ 
v€uriable equal to "l" if the respondent reports her 1971 SMSA or county of residence 
differs from\her 1972 or •l'97i residence. ' • " . 

e At the 1968 (l97l) interviSTT date for the 1968 to' 1970 and 19^8 to 1973 equations ' 
* (1971 to 1973 equations). * - . . 

f Included in Equation as a cqntrol variable. ^ ; 

* Logit coefficient significant ^t the 10 percfent level. < w ' 

** Logit coefficient significanlf at th*e 5 percent level* 

*** Logit coefficient significant at the 1 percent level* 
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migration "between 1968 and 1973. 13,1^+ Also, a married woman^s 
nonlocal college attendance -had a' statistically significant positive' 
effect on migration in all. three -samples in Table 6.1, whU^^^caA 
co^-leges,5gjJ^ndance^had an insignlftc^nt effect. 15, 16 ^ . ^ 

^# 

^ The iinemployment variables in Table 6.1 have the expected 
ir^effects on migration* Since the wife^s .yj^mployment^ and fewer' weeks 
worked by the husband are associated with ^greater probability of - 
migration,^ it ^s^ems that the labor mai^ket welfare of both marriage 



13 ' ' - * ' 

For the separate 1968 to ^970 .and 1971 to 1973 migration 
equations, the coefficients of the respondent's labQr fof-ce commitment ^ 
variables were nonsignificant and positive. This apparent . difference - 
^ bewteen tiie results of the two-year time span equations and the I968. 
to 1973 equations might occur because the husbands,* oA average, are I 
older over the I968 to. 1973' regression sample period than over the 
twQ-year regression sample periods. That is, in the 1968 to 1970.,' 
^"±9¥J4to 1973, 1968 to 1973 equatipns, the respondent i*s between , 
' and 2> s^ the beginning of eac^i of the respective .periods'. Thus, the 
average age pf the husbands at the end of the period examined in the' 
1968 to 1973 regressions is 33, while it is only^29 at the end of . 
the periods 1968 to 1970 and 1971 to .1973! Using Census data, ^Mincer 
(I976) and Lbng (l97^) found that the. simple correlation between the 
wife's labor *f ore e commitment and migration was 'negative ofily when 
the husband .was over 30, Long (197^) hypothesized that only after 
the husband had become established in^his career did the wife's 
employment reduce his willingness to migrate.^. 

ih 

^ Variables reflecting work expectations ("Does respondent plan to 

be wor^g at age 35?") and- the fertility plan^ of- working 'wives in 
1968 were also examined'/ They were not. significant determinants of 
migration. , * ' ' , * 

' . . . * 

■ The coefficients of the wife' s *nonloc^ -college* dummy variables 
were statistically different ^from the coefi^ients of i:he local^ , 
co:tlege " dummy variables at the-lO percent *6Vel. , . , 

16 , • • • , 

Further analysis showed (Appendix Tabie 6k.h) ,thQX a 
substantialiy higher percentage of nonlo cal^ ( compared to local), college* 
atteh'dees do not live in their high.. school ai^ of residejice after 
■college. Of course, tural 'high school students are^ more ^kely to 
attend nonlocal colleges and' to Teave their high school area of 
residence after- college. • And, this ^could explain the positive associ^ 
^ion between nonlocal college attendance and a postcollege^esidencS* 
different fron^ -one's high sphool residence. -J{owever\ this positive 
Lssociation. r'emained when 'the sample was restricted to thqse residing 
tn a cit;^ of .over 25,000 at age ih (Appendix Table dk.k). 

I ■ ' . . ■ . ', - • ■' • ■ " 
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partners is ct)nside3ped in tiie .family decision to migrate. However, the 
.effect of wife's ui^employment on migration is statistically signifi^qant 
only between' 1971 and, 1973. Nationally reemployment 'rates were 
higher during this^^-period tl/in in^he I968 t_Q 1970 period. 

The- statistically signifi^^R^ r^etarding effect .of both th£ life's 
and the husband's receipt of une^loyment compensation in the I968 to 
1^79 and 1971' to 1973 equations of Table 6.11s. subject -to two 
interpretations. 17' In the first place, since persons who voluntarily 
quit .their ^previous jobs' are usually, ineligible for unemployment 
compensation, it seems that persons who lost their jobs because of a 
layoff *or discharge are less likely to move thau persons who became 
unemployed as a result of their own volition. Second, it idight 
indicate^ iihat persons who receive ftmemployment compensatiqii ^re pot 
familiar-^ith the interstate iaigraH^ioii provisions of the ^unemployment 
compensal^ion system. That iis , some persons -who receive cpmpensation 
would not want to risk losing their payments because of an' interstate 
move.l^ ' ' ^ ■ . . \ 

Tables 6.2 to 6.h^ simply transform Appendix Tables 6A.1 and 6a.2 
to a more readable form. All the abpve results. are illustrated. For 
instance, coliisn one, Table^.2, suggests that the likelihood of 
migration is n^gajfciyely reflated to the l«ngth of the wife's tenure 
at /Jsipr Qurrent job. ^ , \ ^' ^ ' ' - 



The likelihood of migration between I968 and 1970 and*between 1971 
and 1973 was l6.5 percent and 17 percent , respectively . . Apparently the 



> 

^ ■^''^The coefficients. were statistically significant amly at the 10 
percent level > The preferred varibles wc5Uld have been whether *the 
respondent or her husband re'ceived unemployment compensation immedi- 
ately prior to the relevant migration period, inste.ad of sometime 
during the year previous * to ; the migration -period. Thus our 
unemployment, compensation variables are biased toward zero ,| which 
could account for the low level of ' significance. 



18 • 

The "push" effect of ^he local unemployment rate on out- 
migration was never signi^icant^^ Using aggre^^ate interarea migration 
data, Lansing and Muellfer *(19.6T) >. Wadycki (197^), and Lowry (1966), 
among others, reported similar findings. Many of these studies used 
the end-of-period local \&iemployment rate to analyze migration over 
the period.^ But 'migration will influence the end-of-period unemploy- 
ment rate. * This* simultaneous equation bias, could have accounted *for 
the* failure' of unemployment to influence -migration in the single 
equatiofi m6dels of .p^it studies. We avoid this difficulty by usinjg 
microdat.a to examine^he effect of -beginning-of-period unemplpjouent 
on migration over the perio(J,. 
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•arable 6. a • Percentage of White Respondents' Families Who Migrated between 1968 and - 
' ; . 1973, by Respondent's Employment Status, -Jolp Tenure, and College Location^- 





EmploymeTit 'status 
- cLiicL joD tenure 


f Did not attend 
college 


Attended college 




Local 
college 


Nonlocal 
college • 




Out of labor force 


26,7 


"30.3 


1*0.8 . 


• 


Employed • -^^^ 
1 year 


21.1* 


21*. 5 




*• > 


2 years ;^ 


16.9' 


19.5 













uaicuiaxea on xne oasis ol the logit coefficients in Equation (3) , Appendix Table bA.l, • 
for a family with the sample means for , all characteristic^ other than*vife*s 1968 surv^ 
week joD tenure and college location. * ' ' * ' 



Table 6.3 



Percentage of White Respondents* Families Who Migrated between 1968)fand 
1970, by Employment Status .of. Respondent and Husbandf - 



' Respondent's 

1 employment^ 

! status 4 

I ^ : 


Number of weeks worked 
by husband, 1967 


Husband received 
unemployment 
compensation 


52 


1*0 


• 30 L 


j Unemployed 
! , . Without ^xmemployment 
compensation 


22.5 


26.7 


3V.0 . 


19.6 


' With compensation 




. T.9 


'\9.5 


' 5.1* 


; All others 


ll*.7 


17.7 ^ 


21.0 


12.6 



Calculated on the basis of the logit coefficients in Equation (l) ,W^pp^ndix- Table 
^6a.2, for a family with the sample means for all Characteristics other^than wife's „. 
and husband's receipt of unemployment compensation over the past »year and husband's 
1967 we^ksfj^rorked. , . ^ * . . 
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Table. 6.1*^ Percentage of. White Respondents' Families Who-Migrated between 1971 and 
/ 1973, by Employment Status^ of Respondent arid Husband^ 



RespbndenV*'s 
employment 

status V 


Number 
by' 


,r ' 

of w6eks Worked 
husbands 1970 


Husband received 
unemployment - ' 
compensation 


52 


' 1*0 


30 


• Uhemploy;ed ' ' 

Upi^ut unemployment ^ • 
^compensation • 




• 36.1* 


1*3.3 


22.2 


With compensation 


11.8 


ll*.9 ^ ' 


18.9 




' All others '~ 


^' 13:8 


17. 1* 


. 21.9 


• ; 9.5 ■ ■ ■ 



Calculated on the basis'-of the logit cdfefficients in Equation (2), Appendix Table 
6a.*2, for a family with the sample meaAs for all characteristics other than'^wife's' 
**nd' husband's receipt pf unemployment compensation oyer th6 past year and husband's 
1970 weeks worked, ' T 
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migration-inducing effect of a cyclical downturn greater migration 

propensity of the Unemployed compared to the employed) is almost 
exactly offset by the migration-retarding effect of ^the "reduction in 
yoluntaiy qu^^. This result may well be due to the mildness of the 
cyclical downturn. — t : " 



However^ 'the underlying determinants of migration listed in 4g,ble 
6.1 appear to change over tSe businfess pycle. The variable reflecting-* 
"taste for migration" (wife attendea a nonlocal college) is a 
significant positive determinant of migration during all phases ~of the 
business cycle. ^9 Yet, several vaHL^ble^ influencing the monetary, 
gains from migration (respondent's/unemployment, .husband's education, 
and husband's receipt of unemployment compensation) are significant 
only dviring the businfess downtvirn. Also, tjie, signs of the variables 
reflecting' husband* $ age and local area -unemployment rate are 
consistent with.ecoAoMc t^ieory only during, the cyclical downturn. 
Apparently, variablW-'^influeneing the^ financial remuneration 'of • 
migration are mo^jie important^ duning times of economic stagnation' than 
prosperity .^^5 21 Indeed, h'J pe;?cent of. the migrantls diiring the 1971 
to 1973 period reported moving for "economic" reasons (unemployment, 
.steadier work, better job, aird so on) as compared with only 38 
-percent in the 1968 to 1970 period, • ' * 

The 1968 to .1973 regressions in Table 6.1* were also run for a 
sajnple of II8 blacks. The coefficients* of wife^s teniirje and employment 
status €Lnd husband's education (all hypothesized to be correlated with 
^he expected income return fi:bm migration) were nonsignificant. 
Apparently bla^k^^ respond less than whites to the expected 'income 
gain from migrSl^'J^ii^ ' Bo^es U (.1970) findings were similar. .He offe;:ed 
as an explanatijon ^evider^e tlrat blacks are more risk-averse* and 
discount the'fidture more than whites,- • . ^ > 

^ 

* 

' 19 * 

The difference between the coefficients for the diirnmy variables 

representing local and nonlocal college attended represents the effect 

of nonlocal ^college attendwce on. migratiorj, . ^ , ' \ * 

The only variable whose coefficient is signifdcantJLy different 
between the two time periods was husbandjs education (at the 5 i Percent 
lev^l). > ^ ' / - 

A Chow test rejected at" the 1 percent level the null hypothesis 
that the underlying determinants^ of migi^ation^bet'Creen I968 and* 1970 
yere the same as the determinants between 1971 and 1973. The Chow ^ 
^'test was performed on the OLS equivalents to the it9'S8. tc?_ 1970 and 
1971 to 1973 equations in Table -6.1. 'The OLS a^d logit. equations , 
'Were very similar. - * , , ' . 
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The Effect of Migration on Earnings " - < * • . 

^ . - - 

^ is» The coefficient of the dimimjr variable representing liiigration 
status in a ^regression ^quat/ion vhare the dependent variable is • 
change in labor market earnings represents the cha^ tin 'Earnings - i 
^SQ^iated with migration. By controlling for p^sanal characteristics 
Mr^^y education) and base year^earnin^i| ve isolate .the net-. 

• /effect of migration -on earnir|gs.22 pjable 6.5, luMnarize^ the regression v - • 

results when change %n the husband^s," r.espondent" s , family's and . 
^ single woman's earnings and respondent's weeks worked are the . 1 
^dependent variables. ^3 • • ' • - "* A 

* . ' • • «» 

« , The control variables' in the regression equations summarized io / 

Table 6.5 are worthy of some disci;^sion.2^' A negative coefficient foV 
age and a positive coefficient for the variable reflecting "the number 
of years of education.are -predicrfbed by the theory of iTuman capital. . 
Since the dependent variable is the change in earnings, we are actually 
. examining ^ the experience/earnings profile. Theory suggests that ^ ' 
^ investment in on-the-job training is positively associated' with \ 
education and negatively associated with age; therefore, it is'e^cpected 
that younger and more educated individoials , wilT^^gxi^ibit ceteris ^ 
y paribus^ faster earnings growth than their older.. an^r less : 
educated^ounterparts. Since th.e propenBity to iai*grate is posi1:ively.^ 
associated with education, ommission of education from the change in - • . ^ ' 
/ earnings equation wduld lead to overstatei?ient .of the retiirns to 

migration. 25 , * . ^ ^ 



Lack of data on a migrant's job situation immediately ^rior to^ 
migration (i.e. , whether she had been or was likely to be^i::i^ired or laid 
off) forced us to assume that the preaigration earnine:s4s|ffeam would 
have persisted in/-^ 'absende of migration. If this pr^^ation > 
earnings stream would not have persisted (e.g^^ the''mdj'^^t .had beeh 9 
fire^ or laid off), then we understate returns to-mieraMon. 

See Appendix, Tables 6a.5 to 6AT8'for complete regressio^^ 
results and sumiMC9?y^ statistics"^ . • , • 

See* Appendix Tables 6a.5 td^6A.8 for the coefficients of the ^ 
control variables. t ' 

The signs of spme of t'he age* and education' coefficients in ^ 
Appendix Tables 6a.54o 6A.7 are ostensibly inconsistent" with '^^ ' 
^expectations'. However, the only one of these that is statistically 
^gnificant is the negative coefficient "of wife's educjai ion ♦when 
charge in the- wife's earnings is- the deperifient varial?le. And even 
this, pn further reflection, is not necessarily /inconsistent with . ^ 
human capital theory. Fleisher (1977) fouled that, schooling increases-- 
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Table 6.5 Differences in Growth of Migrant^. Annual Earnings {in 1968 dollars) and in 
Weeks Worked per Year between 1969 and'1967, by Marital Status: Regression 

' V Results^ * , . ♦ * . 



Migrant characteriq*ic^ 

* 


1 ^ ^ ' • 1 

• V - Married j^omen^ ' * . 


\ Siiigle 
\ women® 
Ahange in 
Earnings 


Change i^i 
husband ' s 
■eeirnings 


Change' in 
respondent* s 
earnings 


Change ini' 
respondent'^ 
' weeks 
worked • 


Change in family 
earnings * ' 


Husl^and' s 
variables 


Respondent * s 
variables " 


Year of migration ^ 
. aetween 196^uid 1972 ' 
survey dates 

* , '-Between 1969 and 1971 
survey dates*, - 

R*eason for migration 
Economic 

Nonect^omic 


32I1 

- loeu** 
-355 ' . • 


* 

^ -515***. 

-ii05: 

-367.' 
-552** 


-h.l 


^106 

\ '971# ' 
-.1008** « 


■66 

629 
II1O9* 

_10li9## 


1218** . 



a 
b 



Refer^hye group is nonmigrarit^ ^ , ^ « \ ' ^ 

1969 (19.73) earnings ar^ defined as earhfngs over the twelve month period preceding the 
1969 (1973) survey date. See Appendix Tables S<^5 to 6A.8 for- complete regressfon results 
and Appendix Table 6A.9 for summary st^atisties . 

If the dependent variable is change in ^usbtod*s earnings, the control variables are 
husband's age^, education, and 196J earnings. If change in wife's or ^gle female's 
earnings is the dependent variable, the' control variables correspond to her age, 
edlication, and!" 1969 earnings i * > ' ,f 

'Universe* consists of 357 white marrie<J respondents. For eill survey ye^rs (1968 to 1973) , 
the followingyarestrictions apply:' sanve 'spcAise present for ea^h re*sporident; neither 

- respondent^ nor h^stand enrolled in %c'hot>l; husband is not; in*^ilitary. Husbands 'over 25 
years of age were not asked in the surveys' if they W|ere current-ly enrolled in school. Thus 
there may be a few husban^E over age 25 enrolled in school in "the sample/ Respondents 
included in the -s^ple mus\ have liva^, ,at their 1^69' SMSA or county of residence atu^l^st 
two years and 'their husb^da must have yorlced fulltime^in lp65l and 1973'' » * 
Universe cbnsists of 107 vhiJte respondents, nevel* married end not enrolled in school in- 

• a3;l sxirvey years."* Respondents must hav^ liyed*in_ 19^9 SMSA or co\;aity of residence at 
least two years to be included in sampl4. ■ ^ ^ , 

Significant at the 10 percent l^yel. \ — , ^. ' ' ' , 

Si'gnificant at tfhe 5 percent* level! . f , ^ 

Significant at*-tHe»l pe-rcent -level > ' , ^ ^ 



Consider fir^t the impact of migration between 1969 and 'l972 on * 
^ 1973 earnings. ^ The regression results suggest. .that the effec^^of 

migration on the husband's earnings i& positive, although the migration 
coefficient is never ^atistically significant. Migration has a„ 
negative and statistically significant effect^ on the wife^'s earnings. 
^ - Migration does, not improve family (husband 'plus wife) earnings. 

'i - t For a single womai?, mig^tion will theoretically pccur only if 
J ihe move is, expected, to .increase her utility. SJhce this condition 

does not necessarily hold for married women (or any individual* 
: member of multiperson households), we would expect ta observe, on 
average, a greater increase in personal welfare due to migration ^ 
for single than for married women. While own earnings may not be a 
- good proxy for th^, welfare of a marriecj wdman,* change in earnings 
may be regarded as a first approximation to ^chajigc»*^ welfare for a 
single woman, who usually works- full time. .Our result are consistent 
^ yf"^^ ^^is line of reasoning. • Ceteris paribus,* between 1969 and 1973, 
jingle female migrants re'gi^stered earnings ga,in| of $1,200 more than 
, single nonmi grants. 

To prpvide some insight into the source^of the earnings loss to 
migrant maispri'edowomen, we. regressed the.^ohange in .annual weeks worked 
between the 1969 and^l973 surveys on migration dummy variables and the 
number of weeks worked .in the 12 months prior to the 1969 surve:sr date 
(Table 6.5)^ .The statistically significant negative coefficient for 
the (1969 to 1972)jiiigration dummy indicates that the slower growth 
in the earnings of migrant wives as compared to nonmobile women ds due 
to reduced market work;! Multiplying the respondent's average 1968 
weekly earnings ($1^+8) bjr the decline in annual weeks worked follpwiaig 
migration (6.6), we can more th^ explain the*. decline i^i their 
earnings shown in Table 6.5'.^ ' \^ 

Comparison of thl^^coefficient for migration between I969 and 1972' 
with that for migration between 1969 and.-1971 suggests that the ' 
difference in weeks worked between migrant and nonmi grant-carried' 
respondents narrows with. the passing of time. This implies that, the ^ 
initio reduced work effort represents a cost of migration for the wife 
rather than a* change in taste for work by migrants. It seems to be 
optimal from the family viewpoint for the migrant wife to forego h • 
market work in order, to set up the ne^ household and search for a^ 



a mother's productivity in producing child "(quality" (defined by 
^ IQ, schoolihg, and postschool wage^of the child) more thaii it ' 
increases her market productivity. This would explain L'eibowitz 's 
(1972) finding that better educated women " are more likley Jhan their 
-less. educated counterparts to reduce their labor force participatiorf 
when they have children. And ihis , in turn, cpuld explain our ' 
negative education x:oef fi/n.ent .in the wife's change in earnings 
equation-.* 
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desirable job. Aft^ Wo ye,ars in t'heir new residences, the .earnings 
-of migrant* wives .are not significantly different from those of- 
'^^igrant wives, ' ' ^ 

f\ -The observed effect of-.migr&'feiort* on individual and family, 
earain"gs does not appear to support our model. Perhaps the ^all 
earnings increase for husbands and the lack of change in family 
^eiqrjiings between 1969 and 1973. from migration are -short-run piienomeha. 
I^r^^ant postmigration on-the-job training (at^-the cost of 
.'•Isemjfprarily lower earnings) could be occurring at this'sta&e of the j 
life cycle, in which c*ase migratioii might be beneficial in the long 
run.. Indeed, the effect of 1969 to 1971 migration on the husband's 
1973 earnings was positive and .significant at the 10 percent level. 
.Moreover, the effect of 1969 to 1971 migration on the family's 1973 
earnings was -positive, but nonsignificant. 

It 'must be remembered that our model has i^ored noneconomic 
asp'^cts of migration and 'some. families undoubtedly migrated for 
nonpte^cuniary reasons. In»this connection, it should be noted that 
husband's and fami3^s earnings registered substantial gains in those 
cases 'i/n which respondents claimed to have migrated for "economic 
reasons." Conversely, those who migrated for "noueconomic reasons"^ 
were willing to sacrifice, on average, $l,pD0iOr 12 percent of total 
family earnings in exchange for the nonpecuniary benefits of th^ir 
new residencife (Table '6.5)^^ • ' . 



SUMMARY AND .'CONCLUSIONS • " " ' 

In this chapter several^ determinants of family migration have' 
been examined. Pirst, it is clear that the labor market .orienjs^J^ion 
of married women enters family decisions to migi^te. Second, families 
in which either the husband .or. wife experiences unemployment* are more 
likely to be geographically mobile than other families. Third, / 
migration seems to b^ more closely associalied with economic: variables , 
(e.g. 2 age, educgiion, unemployment and labor §uppljr) when overall 
econ9mic conditions are poor than prosperous. Finally, nonlocal- 
college attendees are more likely .to migrate than persons who attended 
local colleges. 



The observed effect of migration on irpividual and family earnings 
often does not support our model. Perhaps the sihall earnings increase 
for husbands and the inconsequential effect of migration on family 
earnings between -I969 apd 1973 are short-run phenomena. Important ■ 




• - 26 

It must be acknowledged, however 5 that 'since migrants,. -were 
asked-.why they migrated after the migraJtion^ their responses may 
be rationalizations of economic disappointments. 
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* on-the-job training takes place at vthis stage of the* life cycle, which 
may m^e migration beneficial in the long run even when no sliort-run 
benefits are evident • The earnings loss to migrant wives diminishes 
ov^r time as their labor supply incr;eases» * \ 

, We observe significant differences in the effect -of migration on 
the earnings of single ^olnpared to married women. This chapter, we 
believe, is the first dociimentation of the earnings g^in to unmarried 
wbmen vho 'migrate; They gain $1,200 per year- more than nonmigrants, 
while migrant wives earn $500 per year 'less; than .their nonmobile 
counterparts; * 
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G L 0 S S A R Y 



ATTENDED LOCAL COLLEGE 



A. duramy variable which assumes the value of one if the young 
woman attended a local .college and zero otherwise, • . . 



ATTENDED -NONLOCAL...CbLLEGE 



A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the young 
woman attended a nonlocal college and z^ro otherwise/ 

CHANGE *IN EM^NINGS 1 

A change in earnings from the in:i^ial survey to the specified 
^ final survey.- 

EARNINGS " ' ' . ^ - 
■ / 

The amount of earnings from wages and salaiy, ^ 

EDUCATION • ' . 

The highest year, of "regular" school completed — from 0Td\l8, 
"Regular" 'schools include graded public, private, and 
parochial elementary and secondary schoole; colleges; 
laniversities ; and pi-ofessional schools. 



EMPLOYED 



A dummy -Variable whicjfi assumes the value of one If thfe young 
women is employed during the survey week and zero otherwise. 



HUSBAI^T) RECEIVED UNEMgLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN PAST 12 MONTHS 

^ A dummy variable which assiaaes the value or one if the 

husband 'reeeivied any unemployment compensation during thq 
^ year prior to the initial BU2rvey week*.-;.. • • ♦ ^ 

s \ . , . ' . 

HUSBAND ^S 'TOEKS WORKED OVER PAST YEAR ^ * • 

. The number of weeks worked by the respondent's husband in ,the 
past year as reported at the initial tsurve^ date, 

(.Used as a proxy for his unemployment experience,) 

• LOCAL AREA UNEMPLOYMENT RATE ^ * <- 

The xinepployment rate for the local area reporte'd by the 
• * respondent' at the initial survey date, ; ^ < 

(Soltrce: The Bureau of th^ Census, 196o)\ . . . . 

MIGRATED FOR E CONOMIC REASONS ' — . * , • ' . ' 

^ ■ '- ^ ' ' ' • ' I * 

A dummy variable- which assumes the value of one if . the 

respondent migrated for econoiaic reasons and z^ero otherwise, • 



i 



MIGRATED FOB NONECQNQMIC REASONS * * . ' ' 

A tiuminy variable which assumes* the value of one if the 
respondent migrate'd^for tioneconqmic reasons and zero 
otherwise, . - 



MIGRATION 



Dummy variables which assume^ the value 'of one if^the 
respondent migrated between, the indicated surveys.^ and- zero 
otherwise. 

MULTIPLE MIGRANTS ' 

A dujnmy variable which assumes the value of one. if the 
7 re^ondent migrated- more than once between 'the indicated^ 
/^rveys and ze»o^ otherwise. 

' RECEIVED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN PAST 12 MONTHS 

A dummy variable Vhich assumes the valUe of one if the 
young woman received any unemployment compensation ' during - 
the year prior to the initial survey date and zero otherwise. 



TENURE' 



A measure (in months) of the young woman*? length of service 
on the "job reported during the survey week. 



UNEMPLOYED . 



• A dummy variable which assumes** the value of^one'^if the 
young woman was unemployed at the initial survey date. and 
zero otherwise... ^ 



fe^EKS WORKEg OVER THE PAST YEAR 

The number of weeks worked by the young woman in the past 
year as reported at the initial survey^date, ^• 
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Table 6^.1 The Likelihood' of Family Migration between 1968 and 19T3-: Logit 

ResuLtsa^b* 





* 
































Indej)enti^nt variable 


£;quation ki) 


£quat 1 


/ Equation {.3) 




Coeff. 


^(t-value) 


Coeff. 


(t-T^^Iueir 


Coeff'. 


(t-value) 


/ 


.Eraijloyed, 1968 survey • 
date ' • 




(-1.90)** 




> 




• 


<> 


,1967, weeks worked 

Tenure, 1968 (in ^ 
. months I 


* ■«* 




-0.013 


•» 

(-2.50)*** 


-0.02i* 


(-3.09)***' 


> 


Unemployed, 1968 


" 0.069 
* 


( 0.15). 


0.095 


( 0.21) • 


o.oi*t* 


( 0.10)^ 


Received unemployment 
compensation in pfist 
12 months ^ 


-1.059 


( 1.1*0)* 


-a.982 


(-1.28)' 


-0.965 


(-1.25) 




Auuenaea nonxocal 
college 


•3. 

0.651 


( 1.89)** 


0.72^' 


f 2.07)** 


0.637 


( 1.82)»» . 




Auuenaeur ±oca± co±xege 


0.210. 


( 0.i*2) 


0.263 * 


( 0.^3V 


0.177* 


( 0.35)' 


0 


nusuaJia receiveci 

unemployment • 

compensation in past 
, 12 months 


0.129 


( 0.26) 


0.090 


• 

( 0.18) 


0.238 


S O.hQ)- 




Jusband's 196T weeks 
worked 


-0.of8 


(-1.58)* 


-0 . oi8 




-0.015 


{-1.3k)* 




^Husband's education^ 


O.OTO 


•( 1.55)* 


O.OTi* 




p. 075. 


( 1.63)» 




Husband's age * 


o.oai* 


( oJi) 


0.025 


( 0.86) 


0.03^* 


( I..16) * . 




Local area, ' 

unemployment* rate 


-0.003 


('-0.39) • 


-O.OOi* 


(-0.60) 


-0.003 


(-o!iIi) 




Constant ' 


-1.U31 


(-1.1*1 


-1.36 


(U.33)» 


-i.86o 


(-1.80)-»» 




Pseudo r2^ 


■ *0.052 • 


0.060 


0,076 




Chi- square " 


'19 


.00*** 


21, 




^ 27. 






Number of respondents 




528 


528 


528 



: b' 
c 

" d 



»»»- 



Universe; White married respondents, «ame spouse present, neither respondent 
nor husband, in school, between 1968 and 1973* Husbands not in the military" 
service. Husbands over age 25 were not askedl in the surveys if they were 
enrolled in school. . Thus> there may be some husban^ls^oVer age 25 enrolled in 
school in the sample. , ' « • 

Dependent variable ; a: dumny variable 'with the value "l" if the respondent 
^reported that her SMSA or county oi^'residence in 1968 differs from her .residence 
. in 1969, 1970^ 1971, 1972 or 1973,- "0" otherwise, , ^ ^ 

All logit equations based^m unweighted data. 

All variables ^e defined in the Glossary. See Appendix Table 6A.3 ^*or summary 
statistics. * * 

PseUdo R2^r [i - exp {Z(l^ Lj.)/T}]/4l - exp {Z{l^ - W^/^^l ^her^ L^ is, the / 

maximiHn.of the log of the> likelihood function using a constant, L^. is the maximum 

„jising ^1 variables and Ljo^x is the, maximum possible. . ' ' . , 

Significant at the 10 jgercent level. , * 

Significant at the 5 percent 'levelV • ^ , / • * ' , ' 

Signif^ant at the 1 percent level. ' ^ ' 
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T^ie 6A.2 . The JdS'eliho&d of Family Migration between 196S and 1970 and between 

1971 and 1973: togit ResultsS-^^ 



Inde^S^nfient variables^ / 




1968-1970 


1971- 


-1973 


^ Coefficient 


\ 

(t-val\;ei 


Coefficient . 


( t-value.) 


Wife employed^ 


0.032 , * 


( O.lii) ' 


0.058 


( 0.23) 


UnempixDyed^ . ♦ 


* 

0.1;87 • 




0.968; 


( 2.1X)** 


Received unemploynient 
compensj5Lt;ion-J.n past ^ 
12. months^ 






-1.19 


(-1.51)* 


Attended nonlocal college. 


0.820 




• 0.511 


■ ( 1.21*) " • , 


At'"t ended local college 


■ -0.021 


(-0.01;) 


-0'. 306 


(-0.62).' 


Husband's weeks worked^over 
past year * # 


-0.021 


(-1.92)**^ 


-O.O29 


(-2.170)*** 


5^usband received 

unemployment compensation 
in past 12 months® 


• -0.^+22 


(-0.75): 


-0.766 


(-1.59a* 


Husband's education! 


0.001 


' („0.02) 


0.126 - 


( 2.03")** 


Husband' s age | • 


0.011 


( o.iio) 




(-0.56) 


Local area' unemployment r 


-6.003 


(-0.38) 


r 

0.006 


.( 0.92) 


Con^stant'^'*^**^ ^ , 


-j0.9lli 


(-0.91) ' 


-i.6ii» 


'(-1.16) 


Pseudo 


0.0li2 


^ - 0.087 ' - 


Chi-square ^ 


l6 


.30*** 


28 


,52*** 


Number of respondents • ^ 


, iL 


659^ 


53^ ' • 



b 
c 



-Universe: The universe Soia the 1968/to 1970 sample consists of young wives' (age 17 to 
2k) H^^^e spouses were present and/not iA the military service in all survey years (1968 
to 1970») . Husbands over age 25 yere not asked in the surveys if they^-were enrolled -in 
school. Thus, there may be s^Je ^husbands over age 25 enrolled in school in the sample. 
In addition, both husband apHd:^ife may not be enrolled in schppi at aBy survey date (1968 
to 1970). Th4 1971 to 197-3 universe is similarly defined for the 1971 to 1973 'pe"riod. 
Dependent variables: For the 1968 to 1970 sample", th^ dependent variable equals "1" if " 
the respondent reports that her 196fif SMSA or county of residence differs from he;- 1969 
or 1970 residence. The dependent variable for the 1971-1973 period is similarly defined. 
All logit -Equations. based on unweighted data.^ - ' v • 

All variables are defined in%th% Glossary. S^e Appendix Table 6A.3 for summary 
statistics. ^ ' ^ v 

The variables refer to the 1968 (1971) survey date for the 1968^!l970 (1971 to^ • . 
1973) s^ple. ' . - , ' ' * ^ 

Over the 12 month period prior 'to the I968 (l97l) survey date? for the 1968^1970 . 
(1971-1973) time "span* ' • ' ^ ^ * r ' 

Pseudo r2 = [1 -,exp {Z(L^ - L^)/T}j/[1 - exp {Z(L^ ^^^nax^/^^l Ly is the majximum ✓ 

of the log of the likelihood function using a constant is the maximuhi using all 
variables an& ^L^^^ is the maximum possil^e. * . . . \ 

Significant at the 10 percent level. 

Significant at the 5 percent level. . , * ' 

Significant at the 1 percent lelrel.* • " ' * 
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*Table 6A.3 Summary Statistics for Determin^mts of Family Migration Equations 
' (Appendix Tables 6A.1 and 6A.2) 



Variables^ 


1968-197 


3 sample 


1968-1970 
sample 


^ 197l-l$T9s.iiy 
sample 


•i> Nonmi grants 


Migrants 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Mean 


* 

o^anucLxu 
deviation 


Mean 


deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Employed 










.Ul ' 




.Ul 


■ M 


Weeks worked^ J- ' 


'21.6 


21.8 


18.7 


20.0 


20 .'8 


21. U 


21. 3 




Tenure ( in months ) 


10.8 


20.0 


6.6 


15.5'' - 


- 9.^ 


lo.y 


±U . 4 




^Unemp\oyed 


.06- 


.23 , 


.06' 


.2U ' 


.06 


—.23 ' 


- . op 


.2U i 


Received unemployment 




r 






.ou 


.18 


* 


.22 


/^rtTnTi^nQn.'f" 1 nnb 

^ UUI V/ W ii O Cb W X 


.01* 


.20 


.03 


.18 


".05 


Attended nonlocal 
















.28 


college 


.09 


.28 . 


.17 


.37 


.10 


.29 


.09 


Attended local 


















college , i 




.21 


.05'. 


.22 


.05 




.07 


^Respondent's income^ 


1590 


2213 


1282 










/ 


Husband received 








s 








/ 


unemployment 






. .ou 








-■n 09-^ 


.29 


cpmpensation^ 


.oil' 


.21 


:2i . 


.05 


.23 


Husband's weeks 














U6.9 




worked^ . '* * 


U9.3 


7.8" ' 


1*7.9 


9.f ' 


U8.U 


8.8, 


10.3^ 


Husband's education " 


11.7 


2.1 


12.3 


,3.1 


11.6 


2.6 . 


12.0 


2.3 


Husband's age 


25.1 


3.6 


25.^ 


'3,8 


25.1 


3.9 


2I1.3 


3.0 ~ ^ 


^ Husband's incdm?*^ 


5606 


2^78 


^572 


3183 










Local area i 










^.9 


.16 






unemployment rate 


3.8 


'0 .15 


3.9 


, .15' 


6.3 


• .19 • 


Migration rate 










.16 


.37 






(dependent variable) 










.17 
• 




r * 

Number of respondents 


386 




lli2 




^650 




5 31* 





a The variables refer to the ^1968' (1971) survey date for 'the .0.968-1973 a^Sd i96B-1970 (1971- 

1973) samples. i All variables are defined in the Glossary. , • 
b Over the twel^ire^ month period prior to the 1968 (1971) survey date for the 1968-197Q and 
. 1968-3^73 (197i-1973) time spans. ' . . > ''''^^ - 



Table 6A.k Percentag e Who se Postcollege. Residence Is Different from High School Residence, 

by Residence at Age lU'^ College- Location and Marital Status^ 







Percentage with different high school , 
and -postcollege residences 


Residence at age 
ih «j^d college 
location^ 


Number of 
respondents 


» • — 

2 years after 
' colle^i^e^ 


In 1968<i 




• * 

Married 


^ Never 
married 


Mal^ried 


Never 
married 


^'All areas,. 
LocielL 
Nonlocal 


223 


19 
■ , 37 


* — 

9 

22 / 


29 

68 • • 


16 " 


Rural, town, qity 
undef* 25,000 
Local 
NOnI,ocal 


• « • 

- 250 


m 

lit 
• 36 • 


6- 

4 ' 30 V 


/ 39, 


33 


City o.ver 25,000 
Local 
Nonlocal 


«f. ■ 

11*7 
; .161* 


•21 

3^ ' 


10 i 

, . 11. ' 


-.23 
61 • • 


• 9 



^a Universe consistiS df^ white respon4ents who. attended ooHege. Based on unweighted data. 

b Relative to parents' residence.. . ' . \ _ . \ ' ' 

,.-jcf\J^efers to women^who last attended college "between 1968*and^97i^' 

d Refers-'to women wfid last' at'teftded co^liege before 1968.^ * . ' ' ' 



'Table 6a.5 



(Jhange in Husband's and Re^spondent's L^bor Market Earnings between 1969 ewid 1973, by Respondent's Marital ~ 

Status and ^Year of Migratiqn: 'Regression feesuits^* ^--^ - '^ , 



Independent variables^ 



Change in husband's earnings^ 



Coeff . 



( t^vaJLue ) 



Coeff. 



(1^-val 



ue J 



^ " Change in wife's* earnings^ >e 



Coeff. 



( t~value ) Coeff . ( t-value ) 



Change in single 
/woman's earnings^ 



Coeff. 



(t~value) 



Education 

Age, 1969 

Earnings, 1969^ 

-•-Migration .between 1969 
and 1972 surveys"'" -^^ 

Migration betVeen 19^9 
and 1971 surveys • 

Migration between 1971 
and 1972 surveys 

Multiple migrants ' 

Constant 



i*19 
Ih 

. -0.2h 



( 6.53)»»» 

( 0.33) -; 

(-3.99)*** 

( 0.83) 



-1.829 



(t1.-1*3)» 



U16 

10 



).2l^ 



ifo 

-357 
-;L751 



( 6.1*8)***, 
( 0:25) 
(-3.89)*** 




-111 

' -JO 
•0.56 

-515 



1.93)^' 

(- r.38)*. 

(«-12.12)***- 
(- 2.02)** 



X 0.11) 
(7O.52) 
(-1.37)^ 



31*56 



( .2.96)*** 



-^111 
WO 
-O.5S 



-1*05 

-710 
-591* 
31*51 



(- 1.91)** 
(- 1.^38)* 
(-11.99)*** 



(- 1.30) • 

|(- 1.28) 
/- 1.31)* 
( 2.9**)** 



211* 
-lOl* 
-6.28 

1218 



( 3.6.0)*****^ 
(-.3*20)/ 
(-2.65)*** 

( 1.9,6)** 



1621 



( 0.96) 



r2 (adjusted). 

* ^ _• 

F-ratio ' 

Number of respo»dents 



.109 • 
11.93*** 

357 



.109 
8.28*** 

357 



;338 • 
146.1*1**^^* 
357. 



a 
b 
c 
d 



e 

f 



(1973) earnings are defined as earnings over the 12 month period preceding the.1969 (19^5)' survey date. • 
^m$r' variables are defined in the Glossary. -See •A'ppendix Table 6A.9 for summary statisUcs. " , , • * . 
/j Husband's education and, age and husband'3 1969 earnings are held constat. . ' . , 

Universe: White respondents, married, same spouse present, neither wife nor husband -enrolled in school, all sufVey years 
. (196B to 1973). Respondents had lived in their'1969 SMSA ,or county residence at A east two years and their 
husbands worked full time'in I968* and -1973. %usbands oyer age 25 were not asked in the surveys if tl}ey. were 
^currently enrolled in school. Thus; there may be sora^ husbands over age 25tenrolied In school in the sample. ' 
"•^Husbands ^ere not in military service. - . ' $ ^ 

^ife*s education and age and wife's 1969 earhir^s are held coi^stant. ^ 'Ij' ^ 

Univirse: White respondents, never married, tiot enrolled in school in any survey y|ar. Re.9pondents had lived an'.1969 
SMSA or county of residence- at least t\^ years. ^ - - ' ; * . . 

. Signiricant at the 10 percent level. 
Significant at the 5 percent level. . ' jt . . * 

Significant at the 1 percent level. ^ ' « • - • " 




.'131 
i.9B*** 

107 
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Table 6a.6 



Change in Family Earnings I969 to 1973, by Year of Migration on Husband's and Wife^s^ 

^ Variables : Regression Result s^>b* * * r ^ 

r 

V 



i " ' 




Husband-* s 


variables 


1 * ' * 

Wife's variables 


/Independent vari ablest' 


Coeff. 


(t-valu%) 


Ooef f,. 


(t-value) 


Coeff. 


(jt:r value) 


Coeff. 


( t-value) 


. Education 


3^2 


( ^^.71)?** 


335 


( I4.61)*** 


-^21^11 


( 2.i4l)*** 


237 


( 2.3^*)*** 


Age, 1969 


. 78 ' 


Cl.Tl) 


73' 


( 1.61) 


-118 


X 1.35) 


113 


( 1.29) 


Earnings, 1969^ 


-p. hi 


(-7.53)^** 


V , 

A 111 


l-T • 31) 


-0.37 


(-C. 63)*** 


* -O.36 


(-D.U2)*** 


Migration between, 1969 
said 1972 surveys 


-106 


(-0.2^) 






•66 


( 0.15) 






Migration ^iDetveen' I969 
suid 19.71 surveys \ • 








( 0.72). 






629 


( 1.09) 


Migration between 1971 
8Lnd 1972 surveys- 






-308 


•(-0.33) 






-125 


(-0.13) ■" 


Multiple migrsaits 
> 






• -935 


(-1.23) 






-870 


(-1.12) ^ 


Constsait * 


-^15 


(-0.6ii) 


^^-.812 


(-0.57) 


-808 * 


(-o.Uo), • 


-too 


(-D.35) ■ 


(Adjusted) 


.136 




L36 . 


:4^^;'.101 


.103 . - ' ^ 


F-ratio 


Ih. 




10,35*** 


. '''■ll*03*^** 


' 7,80»»» 


Number of re^ipOndents 




; 357 




357 



a 

" b 



c 



1969 (1973) earnings are 4^fi1fK'd as earnings over the 12 month period preceding the 1969 (1973") survey/^ 
dat§, ^ « ' _ ' ' • ' ' ' 

Universe: Whit.e respondents, mar^^ied, same spouse present, neither wife nor husband Enrolled in school, 
all survey years (I968 "to '1973) . Respondents had lived in their 19 69 S^teA or county pf,\, 
residence at least two years and their husbands wprbec^ fulltime"^in I968 to 1973. 'Husl)ands 
over age 25 were not asked in the surveys if*they were currently enrolled in school. Thus, 
there may be some husbands ovefage 25 enrolle4 in school in the sfiimple. Husbands were not in 
military service. • ' ' .-^ - ' 

All variables are defined in the Glossary. ,See Appendix Table 6a,9 for summary statistics. 
Significaoit at the 1 percent level. \ • ^ . . 



/ 
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w Tal)lef6A,T Change in Hus'band's, Wife's an4 Family's Earnings, "by Rjsason for Migration: Regression 

g. . ' \ ' ^ Resultsa,b 





Chajige in 


t 

Change in 


Change in family earnings 


Independent varial)res<^ 


husband* 


s earnings 


wife's earnings 


• - 








Co.eff . 


( t-value ) 


Coeff. 


(t-value) 


Loerr.^ 


( t— value) 


Loei I 




T»lfliif*ft"hT on • 








^ 1.99)^^** 






21I* 


( 2.13)** 


Age, 1969 ; ^ 


• , 19 


( oM) 


-66 


(- 1.30) 


814 


( iMH* 


158 


( 1.79)**. 


Earnings, 1969°' , 




(-3.9I4)*** 


-0.55 


(-12.00)*** 




(.-7..35)^»».' 




( 6.5l*j*» 


•Migrated for economic 
^ . reasons 


IO6I4 


( 1.85)** " 


-367. 


\ \ 
(- 0.96) 


971 : 


( i.5i)» ' 


1I4O9 ^ 


( 2.17)** • ' 


jf noneconomic reasons 




(-O.TT) 


-552 


(^ 1.80)»» 


-1008- 


(-1.97)** 




(-2.01)** 


Constant 






3^**2U 


( 2*92)*»» 


-916 


(-0^.65) 


-1377 


(^0.69) 


V? (adjusted) 


.U5 • 


-.337 ^ * ^• 


.11*7 :t 


' ^ ^9 


F-ratio 


10. 


23*»* 


■ t ^ .37.18*** 


"13.28*** 


; I0.6l**» 


N\mber gf respohdents 


• 357 


35T . ' 


357 


,357 : 



c 
d 
e 



1969 (1973) ea^rnings are, defined as earnings over the 12 month period preceding the 1969 (?-973) 
Survey date. - • , ^'-t* /'^ — 

Univer$e: White respondents, married, same spouse, present-, neither vife nor hushand enrolled in 
school, all survey ylars (1968 to 1973). Respondents had liWd in thei'r 1969 SMSA pr ^ 
county'of residence at least, two years and their husbands wo\ked_full time in 19*58 and ' '* 
1973. ^Husbands over ^ge 25 were not* asked in the suirveys if fihey were currently enrolled- 
in school.' ^us, there may be some husbands over age* 25 enrofled in 'school in the 
sample, Husbain^s were not in the military. * 

All variables are defined in the Glossary. » See Appendix Table 6A.9 for summary statistics.* 

Independent variables refer to husband's education^ age,, and earnings. 

Independent variables refer to wife's education, age', and earnings; ^ ^ ^ 

Signifi'tsan^at the 10 percent level. ' - ^ ^ ^ ha ^ * '^'^ - ' . ^ 

Significant at the 5 percent level. , - - * - 4',^-. ^ ' • . ' * 

Sijgniflcantxat the 1 percent level. ^ \ . ' . - ^ ~ 
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Table 6A.8 



Ctiai^e in Weeks Workffby Wife i969-to 1973, by Yi'ar of Migration 
and Reason for Migration: Regression Results^ 



Independent var.iables^ 
^ 


Equation (l) 


Equation (2) 


/^liation (3) 


Coeff . 


(t-value ) " 


^Coeff * 


(t— vaXu^*) • 


COBf f . 


{ + — vn T 1 

V U V CLi. IXC / 


Oifegrant between 1969 
and 1972 surveys 


^'•-6.59 


(- 2.37)***' 










Migrant between 1969 
i- and I97I' surveys 






- I1.98- 


(- 1.35)» , 


^ A. 




Migrant between -1971 
and 1972 survyes ^ . 

• V 

» Multiple 'migrants 

Migrated for* economic ' 
reasons 

y • > . 






-10.63^ 

- 6:93 


• ^ 

(- 1.7^)*^* 

1,140)* 


-1*.05 


(- 0.96) 


rLL^xctocu 1 ox noii c c Oil omi C 
reasons 








• 


-6.36 


(- 1.92)*f. 


Wejsks worked, 1969^ ^ 
Constant 


-0.53 
8.77 


(-11,30)*** 
( , 6.Dl4)*f** 


- 0.53 
8.77 


(-n.23)*** 
( 6.02)*** 


-0.53 
8:61 


(-11.19)*** 
( 5.95)*** 


( adjusted) 


.267 


.261* v., 


.263 


F-ratid 


6^.8l»»i* 




.95*** 


1*3.1*5*** 


Number of respondents 
* 




. - ■ . 35T ' 


357 



Universe! .White responuervts , married, same spouse present, neither wife nor husband 
enrolled in sehool allj survey years (1968 to 1973). Respondents had 
lived in theiV I969 SI^A or county of ' residence at least two years and 
. their husbands worked Vull time in 19j68 and" 1973/' Husbands ^Ve^ age 25 
wer'fe not asked in the jSurveyfe iif 'they were currently enrolled in school. 
Thus,, there may be soide husbands over' age 23IJ erfrolled^, in school in the, 
sample. Husbands- we re^ not in the military.. 
1969 (1973) weeks' worked are defined as weeks worked over the twelve months preceding 
the^l969 (1973) survey date. - V ^ * ^ ' ' . ^ , ' 

All variables are defir^ed in the Glossary. See* Appendix Table 6A.9 for summary 
.statistics. • " , - ' * 

Significant at th^O percent level, ' 
Significant a,t thP% percerit'flBrel. ^ « ^ * ^ 

Significant at 'the d percent level. < , 
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TabW6A,9 



Summary Statistics for Change in 
'W^eks Workea>'£quations (Appendix 



Earning^ and Wife's 
Tables to 6A,8)'^ 



, VariaJ^les 




Mean 



Standard 
.deviation 



men sami 



pl4' 



education ^ : 
^HusL^A 's age A 
Husband 's^^a969^ earnings 

Change''^ in ^husband's earnings (I969 t^o 1973) 
•Wife^s education 

.Wife's age » ^ . , ^ 

Xife's 1969 earnings 

.Cnknge in wife's earnings (1969 to 1973) 
Wi?&'^-s^96^ weeks! worked 

Change in vice's Vfeeks worked U96^ to 1973) 
Family's 1969'^earning^ . . , * ' 
Change in famij.y. earn^.ngs (I969 to 1973) 
Migration , between 1969*and 19t2 surveys 
Migration between 19 69 and 1971 sunyeys 
. Migration .^b^twe^n 1971 and ^ 1972 surveys 
^Multiple migrants 
Migrate^l^^g^economic reasons' 
Migrated* fori ftoneconomic reasons 
Number of respondents 

Single, vomen^ sample * ' 

Single women's education * * < 
Single women's^ ag^ ' . • 

Single W9mer\'s 190 earnings ^' - • 
, Change in single women's earnings * 
Single migi'ants 
Number respondents - 



li 8 




9S p 




71 n 




1785 


2770 


11.6 


r.7 


22.0 


i:-9 


1565 


2081 


-320 


2130 


20.2 


21.1+ 


-2'. 9 


22.1 


8676 


3110 


II165 


311+0 


.18 


n36 


.08 


.27 


.03 


.17 


• .01+ 


.20 


.06 


'.2lt 


.10 


.30 


357 





11.8 
*20.1t < 

3OH3. 
1'130 
• .09 

107 ' 



. 1.6 
2.2 

■ 2217 
1919 



a' All. monetary variables are in I968 dollars, 
b All variables are defined in the QlosSaary,. 
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CHAPTER 7 

MARITAL DISRUPTION : CAUSES AND CONSEQUEircES 
'm . F.V8a± L. Mott and Sylvia Moore*. 

' INTRODUCTICai- • ... V * . ) ' 

> ' ' • . - 

^In this volume, we have already highlighted a number of phenomena 
which reflect In major ways tl^e^ changing status of women in American 
society. We have repeatedly demonstrated the increasin^Vork 

•••commitment of women. It is clear that, for the young. adult -women, 
work IS and will continue to be no-tf an alternative to family and child 
raising but a complementary and essential component of contemporary 

. family^ life styles. . • , o- 

Paralleling many fundamental changes in our society, the 
increasiiig work activity of women in some inst^ces has perhaps been 
both a determinant , and consequence of other, social .pljenomena. The 
process of marital disruption is a case in. point. The ability to 
find remunerative /employment can certainly facilitate and perhaps 
increase the likelihood of a marital breakdown fdr some women. This" 
work, or the potential of finding work, m^ play the dual role Df 1 ' 
affecting the probability of marital breakdown an'd of ameoliorating ' 
the economic traumas assdciat^ed with the breakdown a-Q^pr it occurs j 

The major objective of .this chapter ig -to , examine the associalion" 
between work and this marital,' disruption process". Of course, thisj" 
Association cannot be analy^d ,in a vacuum. Thus^ in examining the 
determinants of the marital disruption process , a wide fange of ] ^ 
^ther factors wi,ll be considered; when the -consequences of a maritll* 
b^reakdown are analyzed, labors'market activity will be juxtaposed' 
against the needs of different subsets of women'. Obviously, work ^ 
is only one way of -compensating for- the 'l^s of the husband's earnilngs 
and -needs to be Considered in conJtjp^tjt^TlJS^CTraccess to other income 
sources. • . . . 

: Recent years, have witnessed a spiralling, of the incid^^ce of 
^arital^ breakdown from what had been« historically, rathef low and 
■stable levels, l^ing the period between 190O and 1965, he "divorde 
rp.tQi,jros4 from O.J to .2,5 pep-^ 1,000 popula-tion.l However,- during ' 



- 1 The authors ^ wish to thank Dennis Grey for his .outstanding 
reSear.cfi assistance in producing this chapter. 

"Tlateri^ '(1973). .^ . ' ... 



»the following ten-year .period the rate, virtually doubled frorat' 2.5 to 
k.9 per t/housand bopulation.^ ^ - - . 

, . ^ ' / 

^ Perhaps the most ' dramatic changes in, marital' disruption patterns 
are occurring at the pr^^ent time* There has'^been a dramatic increase 
in the proportion of mai^riages estimated to end in divorce among ^ 

^ successive generations of - contemporary women. The Census Bureau" 
estimates that about one-third ot the marriages of young* -women now 
between, tiie ages of ^ 25 and' 3^ will ultimately end in divorce as 
compared with about. 20 percent fo/ those who are presently in their 
fifties. 3 Indeed, during the short five-year peri>od between 1968 and 
1973, fully 1^ percent of the married young women (12 percent of tfie ^ 
white and 30 percent of the black women) in our Rationally represent a 
tive l^LS sample had their marriages end eit^tgc peirmanently through a 
divorce or at least temporarily through a sep'^ati^. To the extent 
that these new higher levels of marital disruption ifiay at least 
partially represent a break with traditional. disruption patterns,^ 
this study may provide useful baseline data for interpreting several^ 

* socioeconomic dimensions of contemporary '^narital trends. 

* It .is evident that marital disruption is no longer a relatively 
rare phenomenon but;, in reality, either affects or will affect a 
considerable proportion of women who are currently young adults. As 
su'ch, there is ^ need for a clear definition of* public policies xit^ 
respect to income maintenance and employment ^s'si stance for this > ' 
•substantial group -of women. However, the effective ^^determinati^n &n,d 
*implement^1riox\ of -any social policy requires in^fbrriiation input. ii 
including analytical evidence concerning the, sociodeinographi-c makeup 
of the piogram group as well as quaiititative indications of its . 
economic status.^ A principal objective <5f this chapter is to proviae 
some ©»A "qhis essential input.' 



Some Data and An^yti'cal Congtraints 



Our sample of maritaily disrupting women includes all. women who 
.either separate or divorce for the first time between 1968 and 1973. 




>>^:^..^ ^U.S. department of Health, -Education and Welfare (1977). 
... ^U.S. Bureau of the. Census (1976)1 i , 



^ - There are 520. women who can be* identified as having had a first^ . 
' marital disruption kt somd time during the f ive-year^ pe rigd\ All of ^ . 

these women were' either already married in 1968 or marrf?9?*St/ some , time 
' after that: point bu't'befp^-e the 1973 interview? (see Appendix A for; * ' 
- details concerning tM "eligible for disruption" population^). ' Of, these 
' 520,. 38 are^ excluded fromjthe analysis isecausej they moved' from a 
"never* married" status in '.one suarvey * to a "disrupted" status in the 
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Since the precise date of separation cannot be determined for most 
women, the "before" a^d "after" status will refer ^o the nearest 
interview date before and after the marital disruption. Throughout 
"this ^tudy "T" will reference the last interview before the disruption 
T +'1," the first interview after- the event/and "T ~ 1^ and "T •+ 2," 
the immediately earlier and later interview dates. 

■ In order to compare the 'characteristics of individuals in our 
sample whosem^riages disrupted with a comparable group whose 
marriages ^aifted intact , a "reference group" representing "nondisrup 
ting counterparts" ^to those whose marriages broke down) was 
consrtructed. In the most general tAnas, a woman was included in the 
^^^^^e^ce group if she was in 'her first marriage, at some point between* 
1968 and. 1973 and the marriage'did not break up during that period. 5 

In order to maximize our sample size we are examining the * 
determinants and conseqjien^^of marital rather* than the 

next, and no information exists with respect to the characteristics 
of their hasbands. An additional 38 cases are excluded because the 
respondents were enrolled in^school at- the last survey date prior tb • 
•their, marital^^isruption, which makes .information t>n their, predisrup- 
^ tion labor m^ket activity and earnings less meaningful. Thus, the 
sample of disriiptees . used in the analysis numbers kkSl {26h whites and. 
185 blacks ) . J ' 

. It sh<5uld be noted that women whose marital status was "separated" 
or "divorced" at^ the time o^ the first interview are excluded from the 
. analysis,- jince we cannot specify when the disruption occurred or. the 
, characteristics of the women and her family in the'^pf ed^sruption ^ - 
V 4 period. " . , , , * ^ f ' ^ 

] ' There are two type^^pf cases that prevent the criteria for 

iliclusion in our sample^of disruptees from being applied with complete 
] . precision.' First, Wen vhd separate aftd return to the same husband 

between two .survey^ate's cannot be identified. * Second, if a woman ^x^ . 
; pe2*ienced a marim ^disruption prior to the I968 inte'rview bu,t was once 

'again- in a "married-husband-present" status »as of I968, she would not 
, be identifiable as a disruptee* To the extent tliat..^ither af these 
j cases e::fist , the women in question are classified among the / . > 

nondisruptees. . . ^ ^ 

: ^Since'^.any women were eligible to be in the reference group at ' 

more than .one survey date, the eligible respondents wisre randomly -di^ 
tributed"! across survey years.' in the same proportions as the disruptees 
were distri.buted. Further adjti^tments were made in the reference group 
consistent with the adjiistm%nt .made in the disruptee population which 
Excluded women who were never married at T bu,t disrupted by T',^*- 1. Se^ 
' ApBi^ndix A for details. ^ , ■ i , ' i , 

( ' ; , ^ , . / ' f • 'V ' t *' • V) / . . ■ , ^ ^ 
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separjate divorce or separation compofients. We feel that this is 
justified in most instances, as the short-term social and economic 
consequences of both events- are similar, since in both cases the 
husband is absent fr©iTV»and no longer a member of the household. In 
the short run the determinants of uiarita] breakdown should also be 
similar regardless .of whether the process r'esults in a^uick divorce 
or a more lingering separation process • 

Given the natixre of our sample, the perspective of this paper 
will b,e from the female side. That is, we will focus on why a' woman , 
separates from or is divorced from her husband and what the post- 
disruption consequ^ces are ]for he^ and those living with her. 
Clearly, , the husband's perspective ^might be quite different both fn 
terms of the determinants and consequences of the marital disruption. 
While to some extent certain mirror'^mages are implied, symmetry in 
all instances *is hot suggested. ' ' ' 

' Finally, the nature of the data limits 'and perhaps biases *the 
focus ^ of our research, 'particularly ^th regard to the interpreta-&ifen 
of the^determinant^^and ponsequences of the marita^ disruption. We . 
are essentially measuring in a discrete .way a process that is, in 

, reality continuous. Thus, ^or example,. the factors that we find^to 
be significant "detei&nants" of .marital disruption may well reflect 

\ precipitating events in disruption proced^ rath'er.th&n €?u^ ^ . 
causes of disruption.. As isuch, we are recording overt manifestations 

^ of a much more subtle process. ^ , 

' ■■ N f -» . 

i t , • • • 

i . . 

THE M^ITAL DISRUPTION PROCESS 

\ ^ 

! ' As- a mechanism for understanding better the. socioeconomic position 
I of women from ^oken marrikges, this ^section will examine^some of the 
\ suggested mojtiv^s. for marijtal disfuptipn. ^Subject to the^'constraints 



and limitations- of our data set, we will test some of the traditional 
as well* as more recent theoretical statements found in "both the econom- 
ic and sociological liter"StHire concerning the likelihppd of marital- 
disruption ainong women. A^^^our sample rep¥%sents a cross-section of 
young adult Vomen, our ^res&lts may be more broadly applicable and ^* 
generalizablje than those other studies basfed on more; liftiited* samples < 

The lit^erature which focuses on the determinants of marital 
disruption has expanded givsatly' in recent years and has become v 
increasingly^ interdiscigMjiary" in nature,. From the sociological per- 
spective, thjs^ effects of bac^rourid factors such as the socioeconomic * 
status, educ^at^ion, &d mar?.tal stability of parents in the promotion of 
marital stability of their children have been explored in some' depth 



See, for example. Carter and' Glick' ^19T0K Bumpass a^^d Sweet 
\ ^975)" J and hutright (l97l|) for discussions ;..conc4rning< the separate and 
\' interacting effe.cts of social status and education, and 'Pope' and 
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In general,' studies have found inverse associations between the * 
probability of marital disruption and background socioeconomic status 
variables and educational attainment. There is also some suggestion 
of a=>transmission of intergenerational marital stability, as some • 
studies indicate that chil&en of broken marriages are more lively to 
have their own marriages dis§olve. *^ - ' 

^ Demographers Have noted that,^n general , .marriages undertaken at 
'^youthful ages , 'particularly those burdened by premaritally conceived 
children, 'tend to have less chance of s.uccess.T On the other hand, . 
• economists or^those working primarily, with economic variables have most 
recently been^focusing on the various economic motivations for marital 
breakdown. These include such factors as the absolute level of the 
family's incqme -prior to the marital disruption, the relative position^ 
of the family is compared with peers and the level '©f the woman's 
ea.rnings prececiing the disruption event. ^ / ' 

It is apparent that many of the factors which traditionally have 
been 'considered by researchers from different disciplines in reality* 
overlaps in the sense of being interdependent in origin and interactive 
in their effects on marital breakdown and its consequences. Indeed, a * 
principal objective of the multivaria.te perspective of this researqh 
^ is to suggest which of a myriad of bacKgrounsd^faclfcrs may be the truly 
^^^^A^^^?*^^ of tl^e disruption psibess. . ^ . 

^ Because the major purpose *of this' study is to examine the 
relevance of work activity and concomitant economic .factors in the 
disruption process,, we will concentrate more extensively on the 
background factors explored in the economics, literature. We will 
attempt to distinguish those ^gonomic factors with are felt to 
contribute' to marital disintegration from those economic factors . 
hypothesized to "cement" e marriage/ Ross and Savhill term these 
'forces' "independence" axid "income" effect^s.9 From an economic i 
perspective i factors which would promote -a feelingfof economic 
independence in a woman', such as high wage emsloyment or access ^o 
'unearned income independent pf her husband, might,* everything else 
being equal, provide .encouragement for a woma^to leave a marriage.^ 
In contrast, factors which encourage .a wife's dependence on her 
husband, such as his high earnings or substantial personal unearned 
income, are "income effects" which would normally be- as!Soc4^ed with 
below average probabilities pf .marital- breakdown. , ' 



^ Muellei^ (1975) for a review of the literature on intergefferational 
instability. ^ - ' ' - ' 

'^^ee, for example, 'Glick^and Norton ;(1971) and Fur^tenberg (1976). 



8gee, fpr example, ;Cutrigl^t (1971); Beckei^ ,et al. ![1976), pp. 31- 
^32; and Boss and SawhilL (1975). . , 

' * -^Ross and Saiwhill (1975).^ ' ^ M i ' ( . 'i j 



, In addition to, these absolute income and earnings concei)ts, 
relative concept's elso appear in the economics literatiire, such||p^ 
the relationship of the wife's actual or expected ^garningslQ/toMshanges 
in the husband* s e^^ngs over timell and .the ratio of^^fefee^usb^nd's 
actual to his expected earnings. 12 Relatively high husband's earnings 
in comparison with (l) past periods, (2^ his "expected" earnings and 
(3) his wife' s * eaf^hings would be expected* ^o be associated with a below 
average likelihood of marital disruption. 

An examination of Table T«l suggests that there are indeed 
ma^Jor socioeconomic' differeaqes between maritally disrupting and 
nondisrupting ("reference") families. Women in stable (nondisrupting) 
families had higher "^ami^-y income, were less- likely tp be receiving ' 
public assistance, and were better educated. From a relative 
perspective, , their families were more likely to have iirfproved thea^ 
financial situation during the preceding year (between T - 1 and T). 
A&ide from the direct economic factors, women from stable backgrounds 
(2iving with both parents at age ik) , .livin^in smaller families (with 
fewpr children of their own) also had lower disruption probabilities. 
Similar patterns are evidenced fOr both black and, white women. 
However, blacks, regardless of whether they disrupted or remained 
married, had lower levels of economic well-being than whites. / 

Some Multivariate Results ' 

In-order to estimate* the independent influence of the various 
socioeconomic and dei^ographic factors on |the 'probability of marital 
disruption, a multivariate model incorpoi;p,'ting a variety 6f relevant' 
variables was constructed. The-i^^ultivariate technique employed is 
multiple cfassification analysis ^ (MCA) , aj f om of regression analysis 
rising d\immy variables. With MCA we can determine fpr, relevant 
categories of a certain independent variable what proportion of young 
women Sjlibsequently experience'd marital disruption, assuming that 
members! of that ciategory have'an "average) Value" on &11 other variables 
included in the analysis. Differences in^ the proportions disrupted 
among t^e j/'ariable's. categories ^are^nterpreted as the "pure" 
association of that variable with the probability of undergoing 
marital ^disruption, \ . . . 

The dependent variable is (iichotomous , with a value of '^1" giv^n * 
to tKos^ respondents vhose marriages first disrupted between 1968 an<J 

- ■ v " " \ ■ . ^ 

■'■^Cherlin (1976).! • i 
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•^•^Ross and Saw'hiil- (1975) • 
. 12! ^' ' 
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Table 7-1 , Characteristics of Mar'i-ta; disruption' and Reference Groups 
■ . . ^ . at TimeT, by Race 



Characterrstrics " 



Reference group 



Whites 



Blacks 



Marital disrupt ees 
— " «i » 

Whites Blacks 



7^ ^ 

Work- related 

Labor Sorce participation rate 
* Unemployment rate 
Median. Dmacan .Index of*aurrent 

or last job 
Perce^njb taking training in 

past year 
Percent (of employed) employed • 

full time ^ ^ f 
Husband *s weeks worked in past 

year (percent with less than 

26 weeks) 
Mean hourly wage of current or 

or last job 

Income-asset . 

Median family income 

Median respondent's earnings 

Mean family 'income 

Mean respondent's earnings 

Percent with liabilities 

• (excl. 30-day charge) 
Percejot owning own home 
Percent with improving finances 

between T - 1 and T 
Percent with family member* 

receiving public ^sst. 

Faniily-prelated - '^"^ 

^ Me^an family, size ^ ' 

Percent witli own children ^ 
- Duration of marriage (percent 
married- less than 3.5 years )^ 

Personal * 
" : Percent' ^ith less than 12- years 
of school 



56.0 
10.8 

hh.2 



58,5 
IX- 9 

22. i+ 



Percent wlio liyed^with both 



• #par'ents-.at age ik * 
^edian ag^ ' - 



i 





y 11 :k 


69.3 


'75.0 


9.5 


l+'.8 


• 2^03 


1.71 






7,797 
'1,169 
8,232 
1,982 


" 6,296 
j 81+1+ 
\ 6,890 
|, 1,608 


. m 

hS.O 

26.9 


[ l+9v-3 


57.8- 


! 51+ .-3 


■ 2.5' 





2,97- 
i*8.6 

'69.5 



-17.8 

85 ll 
" 22.3 



I+.II+ 

68.3 
i- 73.7 



35.3 

.61. 1* 
22.1 



51* .9 • 

12.5 


•' '56.. 1+ 

; 2$.k 


37;. 9 


19.1 


16: 3' 


13.8 




-ijvj . I 


Q.3-. 


9.1 


1.79 


' 1.61+ 


;7,095 

833 

7,522 
1,708,. 


.5,700 
983 
6,251 
1,591+ 


59.0 
32.6 

1+8.8 


1+6.9 
19.7 

32.1+ 


•5.1+- ■ 


17.3 


3.25 ' 
61. If 


I+.5I+. 
■ 83.1+ 


■ 53.1. 


55.1 


?8.8. 


■56.1+ 



'\S1.7 



51.3 
21. 8 



1973 and a^^O /if the respondent was at some, point during this period ^ 
eligible-^to disrupt 15ut did not dd so (our 'previ^ously defined. * 
"reference" group), ' *. ^ , ^ ' ' ' • * 

• The* full multivariate m6del which ^'timatfes the*' probability of 
marital disruption for black and white "women includes' a range of » • 
socioeconomic/and demographic variables which were felt to be . • ' ' 
signijficant ^edictors of marital disruption* (See /Ippendix Tattle 
,7A,''l for .the complete model and Appendix, B for specification of' the. 
♦variables/) -The proxies for the"indepena,ence effect" are the w6man»s 
potential wage (a constn:fcted va^abl^- which estimates a woman *s* 
potential :? hourly ear:nings based on a number of her personal 
characteristics^^) ; her access- to welfare (primarily^AFDC) payments; 
her labor market experience as measured by the' number of years she^ has 
worked six months or* more since leaving* school; and -the number of . 
hour?- she worked during i^he ^survey week at time T, . . ' ^ 

o ' l^iLe none^of these variables reaches significance as a predictor 
•of marital breakdown for both races/ there are several variables which 
^seem to affect one race, but not the! other Table 7*2). Potential 
wage, hours worked in the survey week', and years Tof work experience 
are significant predictors of marital disruption -for wl^te -womep 
but are not for blacks^^^ Of the tliree,' onl/\he work experience 
variable approaches significance for^^hl^ black respondents. Conversely ^ 
only accessibility to welfare, attains a high level Of significance 
for the black women; and, although It is' not significant for whites, 
it does. operate in the ri^ht direction. In general, empi-rical evidence 
consistent with the hypothesized''^"inde'i)endence effect" is fairly , • 
significant fdr whites but marginal at best "^f or black respondents. ^ 

The primary "income .effect" variable in out model is husb^d'si ' 
earnings i ^if esumably^, higher earnings by the husband, everything else.- 
being equal, should be associated with lower leVels of marital ] 

■ .1 .... r 



13 -^^ « \ 

^ Actual tiourly earnings are hypothesized to be -a function of the 

respondent's education, work experience, South-nonSoutri residence, , 

SMSA/nonSMSA, and job tenure,, From these estimates for women -whg) : 

were working, we tfien estimated values for nonwork^ers, assuming them 

to- have similar wage structure. See Appendix B Tor details • 

. ' _ \^ile th^e obviously is a certain built-7.n collinearity , |, 
between potential wage and educational attainment, and since education 
aii^ input' into the wage equation, the' inclusion of both in the saine [ 
moddl no* major way alters the result? • /For both vAites and 

r WL 



s,' l^he'significance'v level (i.e, , at vOIi, .05 or WLO) of both ^ 
pdfential wage and education is virtually identical whether or not 
bbth variables, just education, or just potentiJL wageyls in the 
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Table 7-2 



Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents Experiencing b. Marital 
Disruption between 1968 and 1973; by Race and Selected Economic Characteristics: 

Multiple Classification Analysis^ ^' 



Selected . 

economic 

characteristics 




Accessibility of welfare 
in state 

Low£-access - low benefits 
Sigfi access.- high benefits 
Other . \ 

Debt accumulation 
No debt- 
Some. debt 
^ Not ascertainable 

Work experience 
0-^ years 

more years 

•Stential wage 
$2.«50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 

Change in financial position 
* T - 1 to 
Better 
Same 
Worse 

iNot -ascertainable 

Hours woric^d during survey week 
jNone Irei)orted ^ 
jl^Bii I 

;35 oi* more i 

Grand meain > ; 
'1 , ^ - 



Number 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion. 



Adjusted 
proportion 



Significance 
" " level ' 



^ 250 

1,076 
283 
671 

2.030 



-WHITES 



551 




. 812 


.12 


667 




577 


.09 


60h 


* .15 


8h9 




1,202 


.-;2 


828 


.13 


1 




658 


1* .18 


6)43 


.11 


729 -\ 


.10 


♦ 

992 


.11 


60^ 


^ -15 


182 


.111 



.ll4 



.13 

il3 



.11. 
.Ik 

.12 

.11 
.15 
.12- 

.11 
.15 

.16 

.ii 
.11 



.11 
.ih 

.13 

\10 
.13 
.16 

'.13 



(Taljle continued on nejxt pa^e.) 
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Table 1.2 -Continued I 



Selected 
economic 
characteristics 



'Accessibility of welfare 
in state 





Lov ^cess -flow benefits 
High access - high 'benefits 
Othe^ ' ^ • 


331 
. 165 

^ . 96: 




Debi-uvccuKiul at i on 

Ho debt ' ^ * 

Some debt 

Not ascertainable 


, .227 




**^ork experience 
0-2 years 


39^ 




•Pot; en trial wage , ^ 
'$1.50 or less 

$1.51'- 1^.99 ^ 

$2.00 or more 


^ 271 

207 

111; 




Change in financial position, 
T — 1 to T » . ^ 
Better ' ^ 
Sane 

V/orse • . 
' Not asc^ftainabl^ 


21:1' 
220 
61 
70' 




Hours worked during survey week 
None reported ./ , 

BS^'br more 


'3I7 

59 
186 




Grand mean 


592^ 




respondents 



Adjusted 
proportion 



Sdgni fican\e 
' level 



BLACKS 



..^3 
' .37 

.28 
.30 
.35 

.32 
.30 

.32' 
.36 
.22- 



.20 
.36 
.39 

M 

.36 
.18 
.27 

.31 



.27 
.35 

.ho 



.31 
.30 
.33 

.29 
.35 

.29 
.35 

.30 



.2h. 
.33 
.35 
.U8 

.33 

.22' 

.3i 

.31' 



a nespoudents l^^ to '2^. years Of age in 1968^ whcj have either expf^rienr-ed h first dif^ruptlun or 
who ar,e included in ti^e reference group. each case, t hesej pr-jport 1 ons have be^n 
adjust. ed for all the variaole^i in Appendix Table 7A.1/. Fnr a''VoiTipiete descryption <of all 
the variables not specified ih Appe^idix T^bie 7A.1, see Appendix Bl^ ' ^' 

* ' Significant at^the^'lO percent level. - ^ ■ ^ t 

Significant at the 5" percent ^evel. . . " ^ . ^ 

Sigifnicant at the 1 percent level. , * 
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disruption. In addition, lower family debt levels would alsobe ; 
expected to *be associated with more stable marriages . Finall^j^jji -a 
•relative context., .one would. -expect greater marital stability in *those 
marriages where the family financial status has been stable or 
improving. * ' * * . 

. °* .There was no subst^tial association between husband's- 'earnings ' , 
and mai^tal stability for either blacks or whites (Table TA,l). For 
-wKites, how.eyer, having no accumulated debts -was ass<Jciated*with 
lower levels of marital disruption. Finally^ recent' improvements ^ 
in financial position (between T''^- 1 and T) were associated w4,th * ^ 
lover pr9babilities of marital .disruption for both* races. However, 
.the association w«.s significant .only for blacks*, e This suggests' that 
^o the extent that economic factors are r'eJf^knt, concepts which 
measure changes in a. family's economic status relative to long-term^ 
norms appear to be of gfeWer importance than status variables 
reflerencfhg one^p6int in time.* 

"-Iri cpntra^^t to the only moderate significance of. the .eco;i6mic 
variables, demographic. -and social variables associated with the woman's 
^background are in^ortarlt predictors of marital breakdown. For^both 
black and white women, the negative association between education and 
maritar disruption probabilities is- highly- significant (Table .?v3)- 
/The fact that this inverse relationship persists even after controlling 
for the economic correlates of educational attainment indicates that 
higher levels 'of schooling bear an independent relationship to a 
properisity' for iharitai stability. ^ ^ ' - - * 

Consistent with the literature, being raided in a broken home is 
found |to b^positively associated with marital 'disruption even with 
, all the other socioeconomic \:xontrois in the model. | Thus, there-may 
be certain social^-^ychologic;a.l .syndromes among bo^ blacks and whites 
whicli^tend to* pass on a "propensity to disrupt" Yrom one generation 
to the/next , . \ / » , ^ ' ' 

- ; ' . ^ * 

It. is. also of some interest to note "^hat for both black and ^ ^ 
white women there remains a strong inverse association between a^ 
and marital disruption, even after controlling :for all the other 
factors which ar^^4«aowii to^be associated** With aging.per.se,. Indeed, 
the data sugges't that any institutional ^means \daich can^b;e useS tt>' 
raise I significantly the age qi itiajri^age could well lead to majoB 
.declines in m^ital disruption rates, eVen if no other ch^acteristics^ 
relating to th^Vo^'th were altered* The adjusted disruption^rates «* ' 
for white woiiien Under the age of^ 20 are 19 percent compared with- 1^+ . 
' percent for those "age^ 20 to a-l, 12 percent for 22 to 23 year old^ 
and 9 'percent for tho^e vt)men ^^'y^^^ of* age •and older i ^ Partillel ' 
declirjes are 'evidenced for black; wdmen , . , , 

' ' . <^ ' • ' ' 

In addition, after removing the effect of the ot^er socioeg^enogac 
and demographic factors, th€ highest marital disruption probabilities 
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Table 7*. 3 ^ ^ Unadjusted and Adjusted ^roport^§is of Respondents Experiencing a MaHtaJ. 

Dist:uption between 1968 and 1973, by Race, and Selected Sociodemographic 
0 ^ ' .Characteristics^ Multi-pie Classification Analysis^ 



9 



Selected 

sociodemographic 

characteristics 



Number of 
"i^gspondentS' 



Unadjusted 
proportion" 



Adjusted 
proportion 



Significance 
le^el 



WlilTES 



Respondent's education/ 
0-11 years 

12 years 

13 or more ypars 

Residence in SMSA 
Yes ' < 
No 

Both parents present at age Ih 
Yes 



7 



Age of respondent 

^0-21 
22-23 

'2^ or older 

Duration of nrarri^ge 
0 - l^^ears 
2 - 2^-^ years 
3-5 years 
5h *r more years 



.Ease of divorce: 
in a^ate 
- 0 - '2.6' 
. 2.7-i^.l 
* U,2.-6,T 

6.8 or higher 
Not ascertainable 
"> 

GraiTd mean ' 



divorce rate 



hhh 
1,093 

h93 

"1,239 
r T91 

• 1,698 
332 



316 • 

655 

9^8 
238 
525. 
319 



535 
579 
l8l 
•251 

2^^030 * 



.2U " 
.11. 
.06 . 

.13 
* « 

s. 11 

.19 

.la 
.13 
.11 
.10 

'.09 
.17 
.17 ' 
.13^ ' 



.09 
.10 
.1^ 

.12"^ 



.13 



.20 
.11 
.10 

.10" 



.12 

M6 



.19 
.lU 
.12 
.09 

.08 
.16 
.18 
.15 



> • ,10 
• .10 



(3 



('Table coritinued on -next page.) 



Table 7.3, Continued 



1 


Selected.^ 
* ^ociodemographic 


; Niunber of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
. proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


Significance 
level 


iy 


charac,t er i s ti c s 




• ■' BUCKS 


> 




♦ Respondent's education 
^ u— ±± years 
^ 12 years \ 
SJNi^ *13 or more years 


25^ 


' '.i»l 
.26 

•M9 . ■ 


■ .38 
-.26 ■ 
- .28 




j 

i' 


, nesiaence m oMdA 

Yes _ I , 
No 1 


^ " 391 

; ■' 201 


. • .32 


.29 




^oth parents preseim at age 1^^ 
, Yes ' * V 

riO \ 


!■ • 

250 


.27 - 
.37 


, .29 ' 
.31+ 


V 

% • 


1 , 


Age of respondent \ 
• 15-19 ^ 
20-21 
22-23. 

or older 

• 


r 1U3 
* 158 

' . 167 


.37 
.30 
.27 
.32 


^ .k2 ' 
.31 
.28 
.27 






Duration of marriage 
0-^1^ years 
2-2^ years 
'3-5 years 
5h or more years 


305 • 

73.. 
136 
78^ 


.21 
.38- 


.22 
.35 
.1+7 


\ 

j 

* 


\ 


Ease of divorce: divorce rate 
in state 

0-2.6 ♦ , 

2.7 - U.l 

; ' U.2 - 6.7 : 

6.8 or higher 
Not ascertainable 


81+ . 
• 228 
177 
65 
38- 


t 

.37 
.33 
.28 
.29 

.29 ■ • 


.32 
.36 
.28 
* .27 

.30 . 


J 




Grand mean ^ 


•592 


.31 


-•31, . 





•Respondents 14 to 2k years of age in' I968 who have either e^erienced a first 'disruption 
or who are included in the reference group. In each case, these proportions have* been* 
adjusted for all of the variables in Appendix Table 7A,1, For a complete description of 
all the variables not speci^fied in Appendix ^Table 7A."i, see Appendix B. ^ : 

Significant at the 5 percent level. . ' ' - . 

Significant at the 1 percent level. 



ar4 evidenced by women whose marriages are of intermediate^ length. 15 , 
Api^rently^, separation' and divorce are not so prevfi,lent during, the 
fir^t two years of marriage as in the immediately subsequeri*t years,* ■ 
Also, as the marriage enters the fifth and sixth years, a paLttern of 
decline in disruption probabili^iies appears, at ledst for this "^'.^ 

cohbrt' of younger womeri; \ ^ ' . ' 

i ' " . ' ♦ 

^ From a demographic perspective, the^^^s no evidence of any 
pattern of .assopiation between childbear^ijg* and marital disruption, 
ait>er "controlling for related factors such asa education , age, and 
dih*ation of marriage. Thus, the 'data sug^eSPthat , it is not. the " 
"^pTresence or absence of a child per se tha%^4 , concomitant, -witri marital 
breakdown. Rarther, other factors asso^iated^ith the respondent and 
the marriage which' are in turn determinants of childbearihg are more 
likely to be the root causes. - V 

As a fy;^l note, there is a definite independent positive 
association between ^he probability of a white woman's marital 
disrupt i,on and the ease with which one can^ obtain a divorce in a state. 
l3hite respondents have about a 10 percent adjusted disrupt}.on 
probability in states where divorce rates are low, ih percent where 
they are moderate,' and a 21 percent adjusted probability in states 
where rates are the highest. Thus, the data support the notion (for 
whi1i^ women, at least) that institutional variations in divorce laws 
do play a major', indepe^jdent role in determining diVorce levels. l6 

*From an overall^yievpoint , it seem? that direct economic factors 
are of somewhat less importance as determinants of a marital breakdown 
then are other socioeconomic background and demographic^ factors . Of 



The disruptiQn probabilities for the^newly' married group are 
slightly artiMcially depressed since those women who are never 
married at time "^T but maritally disrupted by time T'*^+ 1 are excluded 
from the model. • However, even when these women are included, their 
disruption rares are significantly below those whose marriages 'wer:^ 
of an intermediate length. 

l6 . * - . * 

This variation in dismption probabilities^ by state dxyorce 

rates may be seen to be indej^^feent of urban-rural Va^-iations among 
sitates since a cor^trol for this factor is included- in the model. It is 
of some interest to note that white individuals living in metropolitan 
areas, are sigr^ificantly more likely to have their marriage disrupt. 
Also, while acknowledging a certaj^n ciasgij^ between st^ate divorce 



rates and marital disruption probSBilities , the authorjs feel that the 
use of the* variable is justified as representing, 'at least partially, 
differential access to divorce. This i-s because majiy of the individual 
characteristics which might otherwise affect variations in^divorce 
probabilj^fcbies are already controlled for in the model.. 
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±iie short-term social and economic conseq^uences of a marital 
4isruptii& are visibly manifested in a number of ways* The 'focus i 
..of this .section will be on 'measuring the extent to which a woman is 
financiallyv disadvantaged' by the loss of her husband '^iniome, the ■ 
wayk in which she seeks to allevdUote this disadvantage, and'how ' . 
successful 3he-^is in doing so. 

a' • '• ^ 

The Transition Process: The Income Factor : 

From an economic perspective, changes in family income levels 
represent perhaps the -most overt manifestation of disadvantage ' 
associated with marital disruption. • While. ^'the numbers vary consider- 
ably, depending on whether one 'uses median or mean income estimate's, 
the basic patterns depicted are similar .'17 .An examination of Table 7.U 
indJcatps ' clearly the sharp decline in family 'income' Associated with 
lihe disruption process. When one decomposes 'the changes in family • 
income, it becomes evident that all of the decline reflects the loss 
of the husband's , income, primarily his earnings.- Also, from a total 
family income perspective, one' can see that the woman's earnings show 
an increase betveeii the pre-*and po^disruption periods, tlius- / 
compensating to varying degrees' for '-^e loss of husband's income. ^ 



17 ' ' . 

The^ skewness of the income and earnings di-str'^.butions resiilts in 

major discrepancies between l^he median and mean earnings and. Income 
estimates. A relatively small number of. high income- individueils or 
families can significantly raise mean levels without altering medians. 
This is^ particularly, true when one is focusi;ag on a group ^where a* 
large proportion is at loW income .levels . Median earnings estimates^ 
have certain advantages when analyzing d^ta for lower income groups 
since the^ "median" estimates more closely approximate earnings for the 
average individual. However, mean estimatesjs atpe-^ore functional when 
one wishes to examine the components. o'f the income since the mean 
components are by definition, a(Jditive; whereas, the median components- 
need not add to the total. For this 'reason, mean estimates are used* 
in this study where components of income are being examined and Medians 
are used where only overall comparisons are being* made. For the 
interested re^ld^r, the mean arid median estimates for the data in Table 
are presented -side by'si4e in Appendix Table TA.2. 



Table 7^^ Mean Income ^Characteristics of Respondents Experiencini 
Marital Disrwtion at Time T, T H- 1 and T + 2, by Race^ 



— f. j — 

Mean 
income 


V" 

WHITES 




BLACKS 


— r 


characteristics 




i + 1 


+ 2 


T. 1 

1 


T + 1' 


1! + 2 J 


. Mean family incopie 


7,552 


5,197 


5,983 


6,251 


3,967 


3,79lt , 


.Mean family income less 
respouQenb s earnings 


5,81*5 


2,709 


2,855 


)i (^qP. 
4,050 , 


2,32+4 




Mean respondent's earnings 

> 


1,708 


2,1*89 


3,128 


l,-59l+ 


1,622 


2,03r 


Mean- per capita income per 
family member . , , 


2,688 


2,12l+ 


2,656 


1,721 


1,-176 


1,02U 


Mean family ^size ^ 


. 2.8 


■ 2.h 


2,3 


3.6 . 


3.1* 


3.-7 


dumber -of respondents 


229 


232 


126 


166 




106 



a Data for T + 1 ^nd T + 2 are limited to' those marital disruptees wHo 
have not remarried or reconciled with their husbands as of those 
Doints in time. 



b All income and earnings est^imates are in I967 dollars. 
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, Overall, for whites between time T and T + 2 there 'is a decline! o 
$2,990 (in 1967 dollars) in total income less' respondent'^ e.arnings,! 
This decline is partially compensated for by , an increase ofv $l,ii20 i:p 
the respondent's earnings, .Thus, the white women, has compensated for 
percent of the income loss through increases in her work activity! 
For blacks, the analogous numbers are ^$2,9b2 and +$UH3, so the 1 
average black woman replaces only 15 percent of the income loss. 



While th^ rather sharp contrast bet^l^^ whites and'bl^ks ' 
'suggested -by the above numbers accurately depicts the relative 

positions of white and black women, from the perspective of individual 
within the family, it is perhaps more meaningful to. analyze the for-; 
going income changes in per- capita , terms! If one adjusts^or changes 
in family size between the twQ points in time (T to*Ty+ 2), per- capita 
incom.^ for blacks declines from" $1,721 to $1,02H, while ther^ is no 
significant change in per capitis income in the White families. From' 
a per capita perspectiye, the white woman, by. increasing both her , 
own earnings and her access to other sources of unearned income, 
largely replaces the loss of her husband '3 earnings ,l8*' Of course, 
while her family per capita earnings may be up to their -previous level 
the larger average child-care' and other 'associated i^osts (reflecting 
in part the need for many of the Komen to enter the labor force) may.' 
well leave her in worse, financial condition than she had been prior ^ 
to the .disruption, 19 it is also of some- importance to note ^hat part 

,of this white-^voman's ability to maintain her family's per capita. ^ 
income reflects the sharp decline in the mean white family size ^ 
(reflecting the loss of the husband) , The black woman is more* likely 
to.be joined by or to form into a family network after ther^disruption. 
This extended family certainly alleviates many of the social.' traumas 
associated with the marital disruption but apparently is* unable' to ' 
augment the family income to any significant extent, \ 

Changes in Labor Force Participation Levels C,,]^ ^ ' 

The above data suggest that , employment is one' major meaiis by ! 
which women whose marriages disintegrate epinpensate for the loss^of i 



■•V 



18, ^. . , ) 

A cautionary note regarding these raaial differences in income 
is in order. To the extent that welfare payments and/or income from 
' "other" family members may represent - more important income soixrces'irj 
maritally disrupted black households, differences between black and i 
white incomes may be overstated due to the possible under s$.atement of 
these two income sources,' * 

19 I - ' i 

. To the extent yfchat white women are more likely to utjilizVmore 
family child care sources and, thus have on average higher Qhiid' care ^ 
costs thqtn black women, the above statistics may overstate somewhat 
the per capita income differences between black and white families'. 
See Shortlidge and Brito (1976),- 



husbands' earnings., Figure 7-1 indicates the trend of participation 
levels l^e^ueen time T I'and T + '2 for .black and white maritally 
disrupted women both with andVithout Children, For both black and 
white womei without children, labor force pscrticipation leyels rapidly 
approach ^and for wl^te women', surpas?)' labpr force participation 
levels of never-married' women- at approximately tbe same ag^s. The i 
participation levels for women.^with children shbw large increases, but 
these levels predict^^jy remain well below thosje of their childless, 
counterparts. . ^ ' . ' . • 

■ \ 

At time.T about 52' percent of white and 29 percent of black i fe.. 
disrupteesj in the labor force were unable to fimd jobs (Table 7.l)-j As 
may be noted from Table' 7-5 5 whi*tes, regardless of their -work states 
prior to the marital disruption, wiere more likely to be employed at 
T + 1 than Were blacks. In particular, blacks in the labor force *at 
T apparently had much greater difficulty in maintaining that iabor ^ 
force atfaShment than comparable white workers. \ 



In order to examine more carefully whether or not the prospective 
marital disruption event, is associated with labor force participation 
levels prior to the disruption-, independent of all other factors a 
multivarik^te analysis was performed using labor force participatiofi 
,at -dime T as the dependent .variable. This labor supply model included 
the standard e^cplanatory variables and, in addition, a \(ariable indica- 
ting whether^ or not the women would disrupt dur\ng the following year. 
(See Appendix Table 7A.3 for the complete model..) ^'/Ititie women whose 
marriages^ jwere to break up .during the following year w*re indeed 
significantly more likely to be' in the labor force. During the survey 
week befoi^e the disruption, their Adjusted labor force participation 
rate was 62 percent compared with 55 percent for their nondisrupt^ng 
I cour^terparts . There.,^ere no significant differences, however, between 
the" two black groups, Thus, for white woiten at least, there is some • 
evidence^hat anti'Wp itory itbor force behavior may be occurring; that 
is some women, in an ticipation of a forthcoming marital "Ijreakup , . may ; 
be jenteri ig the. labor ^ force. The ^above resui"^s are also consistent , , 
.with' our isarlier hypothesized independence effect,, whereby women yith , ^ 
a cioser attachment to the labbr force, would be expected* to. have higher 
marktal disruption prdbabilft . ' * ' . * ^ ! ! 

I A conparison' of the labor force transition between T and T + 1 ^ 
for^ the reference group and the disruptees pinpoints a major behavioral 
variation) between these two groups, as seen in Table 7.5^' 'There are 
somb. differences in be'^avior at'-T. -t^'l between those in the reference 
gro^ip and^ those marital disruptees who were in the labor force at time 
T (primarily a somewhat greater movement out of t.he labor force tJy- 
whites in^. the reference group),' However, 1?he major variations are 
between marital disruptees and those in the reference group who were 
not in the labor force at T. About 56 percent ^of the .white disruptee^s^^ 
who- were not in the. labor force .at T^wer^ either employed or unemployed 
at T + 1, compared with 23 percent for tne comparable reference group,. 
• The corresponding percentages, .for the blacks* were W and 30; 
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Figure J.l 



Labor Force Participation Bate of ^ Respondents Experiencing 
Marital Disrupti9n at T - 1^ T, T +'•!, and T + 2, by Raoe 
and Presence of Children ' ^ - 
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WHITES ^ 
(no children) 




BLACKS 
\no children) 



WHITES 
with* children) 

BLACKS' 
(with children) 



1 



T ••T+, 1. 

•Period Before or After Disrujition 



T + 2 



NOTE: ■ Data for T"+ l and T + 2 are limited to marital disruptees who* Have- ' 
not remarried or reconciled with-spouse. • 
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Table 7«5. {Labor ^'orce Status for Marital ^Disruption and Reference \ 
\ Groups at T + 1, by Race and j Labor Force Status at T 



2. 







Lab6r force status at, T 


1 

+ 1 ' r 


Labor force I 


Number of 
-respondents 


Labor force 
participation 


Unempl-oyment 
rkte ' 


Percent 
employed 




^ WHITES 


Marital disruptees 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 


lii5 
119 


81t.5 
55.7 




6.3 

2\-.Q . 


79.2 
lt2.2 


Reference group 
In labor force ' 
Not\in labor force 


1,0U3 
819 


23.lt 




6.3 
18. 9 


69.9 
- 18.9 




BLACKS 


Mar i-tra3r-di^rtt^te e s 
In labor force 
Not. in labor force 


102 
83 


■76. a ' 
, 1+7.6 




17.2 
^ 23.3 • 


, 63'. 3. 
36.1 


Reference group: ' 
In labor f/>rce 
Not in labor force 


257 


75.1 
30.0 




. 10.5 
25.3 . 


67.lt 
'22.. 5 



r 
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Overall, about 8l percent of those. marital'disr^iptees employed at 
.T + 1 were working^ full time—at' led'st 35 ^, hours per week. This 
figure compares with only ^68 percenlj for those in the reference group' 
who were employed at the 'sanie point J Thus,, the greater need for income 
J by the average disruptee is trajislated not only into 'higher Revels of 
labor foi^ce part±cip|Uon/i)Ut into ja lengthier work week* as weil^ , 
This result is particularly' interesting, given J;he fact that the 
average maritally disrupted woman is inore likely to. have children than 
the comparable wom&i still ih' an intact marriage- Indeed, 83 percent, 
of the black disrupt ees and 6l percent of the white had at least one ' 
child in their household at T compared with 68 percent for th^ black 
and-ii9 percent for the white reference group. ' ^ 



When this Higher labor force participation pattern is combined 
with the knowledge, that almost half of the disrupted women had no 
other adult living in their household. potentially available for child 
care and clearly had very limited fxinds for outside child care 
assistance, the ability of these women to maintain employment 
continuity is quite remarkable. In any event, the employment needs 
of these women combined with their limited, access to free child-care 
services and limited ftmd» suggest that this group should receive the 
highest priority for child care end other forms of economic 
assistance. . ^ t*^ 

Worfc^and Training 



Da,ta from the National Loft^tudinal Survey^ indicate that, rather 
substantial numbers of womeri'-dre enrolled ^in' training programs ' of , some 
ficind^^in the periods immediately preceding and following the disruption 
^event.20 .In* addition, the .prop^ortion. of white womej enrolled in ' / 
training during the . preceding year ^inci-eEses rather sharply between 
T ^nd T + 1, f rom l6 to 26 percent, There is no corresponding increase 
for black, women, although "they exhibit an i^aereafee in training • 
participation rates from 11 to 20 peJs^nt /etween T + l^and,T + 2. 
Thus, whatever* the reason for this dif¥er*ce, whit^es are' better able 
to gain access to^training programs when they need^ them. On the other 
hand, increased black participation in_training fetssociated -with marital 
disruption is somewhat delayed, ;perhaps Teflecting a lesser awareness 
program availability and , partly reflecting a .greater 'need to seek 
immediate gainfuz efiaployment / . 



Supplementary 'multivariate analysis of the determinants of • ' 
>training at time T + 1 for blapk and white marital disruptees indicates 



20, 

school: 



The followings.^^i5^ion \ 



was asked-tbf womeii not enrolled in' 
"Since thi's time last jyea r have - you , t cdc& fi^ny training 



courses or education programs bf any. kind^eithe*- on the job or 
elsewhere?" - ' 
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one other major -variation between the two race groups. White traipses 
are clearly selected out from the most educated of the eligibles , 
whereas blacks with the least education were more .uikely to be , involved 
in training programs-, Thtis, while maritally^ disrupted blacks may be 
less likely to move i-iito training programs at that point in the lii'e 
cycle, from a positive perspective, those who do enroll are most i-n 
need of vocational assistance.* r ^ ■ 



Since there are ob'vrLous associations between training' and work at 
a: given point in time, it is useful to inquire whether receipt of 
t:fsining between T - 1 and T is related to employment status at T +hl 
for those not in the labor force, at As may be noted- in Table 7i9, 
training is associated \ath a higher, probability of l^eirig' employed^ j 
at T + 1,' with a lower employment rate, and with higher earnings, i( 
These patterns are in evidence for both black and white wonjen but j * 
should 'be interpreted cstutiously because of the small sample size for 
the group which had had training. ' ) 



^ork and Welfare 



While NLS income data are: i'nadequate for measuring the extent 
to which^welfare payments supplement the family income of maritally 
d'isrupted fellies, they are of considerable value for interp^'eting 
some of 'the as'sociations iSfetween the $)ropensity to have welfare 
assistance, employment status and I'amily income levels, ! 

^ * ' • • ' ^' 

Table 7-7 shows that regardless 'of income level, families which 
either a^e or will bfecome disrupted^are more likely to be • recei-ving 
some fonji of welfare transfer payment 'tlian jimilar "reference" 
families. 21 Also, in all instancies , /black families dre more likely 
than white families ^to be receiving some^fQpn>of public assistance. . 
Regardless of race or income level, t'he proportion 'of Inaritally 
disrupted f^i lies receiving 'some form of *a^i stance increases . . 
'3harply^as ori^ mov^s from point T to -T^-fe 2. The increasing 

•pVoport'ions receiving some form of welfare\are generally qonsistent 
withS^he earlier documented sharp declines -in the family's earned 
income following the disiMptiOn event.. Also, the racial variations can 
be at least partly explained by differences in earnings and number of 
own children present -between white *an*d black women in the year 
following the disruption. ' • 

Som^ ^^iltivariate Results ^ 



Predisruption labor force behavior ' OvemLl, 55 percent of the 
white women who' subsequently experienced a maritaJ. disruption were 



# • 21 '''' * ^ • ' 

' The* survey questions asked- with regard ,to receipt* of public , 

assistance dq n^t discriminate as 'to the type of transfer payment 
received or as to whicJi member of the family is receiving the' 
assistance. « ' • . - . ' - • 



Table 7*6 Labor P^orce .^,tatus. and Employment Characteristics at T + 1, 

by Training in Year Preceding T^ 



4. 1 

Training between 
T - 1 and T 


.Ifumber of 
respondents 


Labor -force status at T + 1 ^ 


Percent 
■ employed 


Unemployment 
rate; 


Percent^ . 
s^employed 
. fWl time 


Peroent ekrning 
less than 
$2,00 pekhour 


Training 

t * 

^>'90.'*training- 


. 21 


76.1 
• .37.5 




82.2 

• 

80.3 


• 72.^ ■ • " ' 
81. T ' 



a Universe consists of marital disruptees npt in the labor force at T. \ 




Table 7-7 J'ercentages of Marital Disruption and Reference Groups 

^Eeceiving Welfare, by Race and Selected. Income Characteristic 
* at 'T, T + i/:and T + Z ' 
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Selected 
income v . 


^WHITES 


BLACKS 


Marital 


J^eference 


Marital 


Reference 


characteristics 

/ ... ' ' 


disruptees 


group 


disruptees 


group* ^ 


m 

All respondents N 










- ' T ^ • 




ti ♦ > 


1 7 


77 ' 
1 • 1 


; T + 1 




2 0 


Ul* 0 




j1 O 


26. Q 






7 0 


!Pamily income under $U00d 










T 


19. i. 




U0»2 


X J * J 


T + 1 . 


38.6 


/ lit. 8 


63.5- ' 


16.1 


T + P 




16.3 ■ 


69.1 ^ 


26.lt 


All respondents with n^ - 








earnings 










T 


9.2 




■30.1 


'* 12.2 


T + 1 ■ 


lt8.3 


5.1 " 


'■ '77.5 


■ 10.5 


^ * T + 2' 


69.3 


I1.6 


9lt.;2 


13.3 


All respondents with 


• ""^"^^ 




V 




earnings 










- 


°- ■3.7' 


■/ l'.5 




'6.0' 


. T + 1 


17.0 


1.6 


30.7 


.3.2 


+ 2 


18.5 


1.5 


UO.7 


5.6 



a Data at T + 1 and T + 2 ^limited to mar,ital disruptees who have not 

remarried or reconciled with th^ir husbands..'as of those points ^ri time* 

b ."Receiving welfare" reflects a positive response to the question, "Did 
anyone., in family receive any ♦'welfare or public assistance in fhe 

past 12 monros?" ' ' ,^ » 




.working at time T, as compared with 56 percent of whiite wob^n whose 
marriages did not disrupt. ,The comparable^^estimate, for the black 
prospective disryiptees and reference group were 56 and 5^percent, 
respectively. HoVe'ver, ^as. noted earlier, in labor supply models which 
included^ bpth' prospective disruptees and th e^ reference groxip at time 
T,' raci^' variations did appear. After controlling for .socioeconomic , 
and, other factors, white prospective -di^ruptees were significantly ^ * 
more likely to be working o|* seeking work at time T than theiiiH 
nondisruptee counterpart's , whereas no significant differences wer.e 
found between 1:he two ^ black group*s.^ . , - ' * ' 

In the controlled' multiple classification, analysis at -time, T 
(Appendix Tables ^A.k and 7A. 5) -5% 'there are certain dramatic differences 
between the reference group and- marital disruptees in the way 
particular variables affect labor force' behavior . For both^ black. and 
white prospective marital disruptees, there are pronounced patterns of 
higher labor force participation for those women who^'e 'feunilies have N 
accumulated debts. Also, labor force rates are lower among, those 
prospective disruptees living in high welfai^e access areas. Norie of ^» 
the above significant relationships exilt in auy major wajr for either 
,the blaclj or white refererlce groups. Variations in labor force 
behavior between prospective disruptees and "reference" respondents , 
along these .dimensions may well' represent divergent responses to 
inheren^^ly stressful situations. ^s,such, they are consistent with 
the knowledge that one group of women did ^deed have their marriages 
break up and the other group had their marriages remain, intact . 

^ • Postdisruption labor -force behavior While the patterns erf 
adjusted participation grates are spmewl:;at- erratic , there ^re rionethe- ^ 
less certain trends and patterns W9rth "noting (Appendix Tables 7A.6 
.and^A.7). ' First, after ma^iLt6,l d'isruption occurs, mean labor force 
participation rates are significantly higher for whites than for 
blacks, whereas before the marital breakup there were no differences . ' 
between the twor raci^al ^groups.' Of course, for both blacks and whites^ 
jbhe labor fo?ce participation ral^ps rise precipitously after, the 
disruption evept.-, The adjusted white labor force particpation rates 
after disrupyfon ai*e systematically higher for virtually^.every 
separaj:e category of ^very socioeconomic and demographic characteristic. 
Within thet s(iparate race m^odels, the results cpnform moderately Well 
with theoretical expectations. For both .black and white wom^n, labor ^ 
force particip at ion^ -appears positively ^ssociat^d' with *more "work 
experience, higher potential earnings, better health and less access 
to welfare. ' " / ^ . " " 



SUMMARY m> CONCLUSIONS " ' ' • ' ' . • ' 

Whereas ecofiomic moti^e^'may be of^only m<:)derate importance as 
precipitating factors, in la. marital breakdown, ;economic confluences * 
^ are^very pronounced iri^the'j)ostdisrUption life cycle phase. Harital , 
disruption is accompanied by -sh^rp declines in 'family* incoi6e,jItncre^s'ed 
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n 

receipt of welfare, ilicreased desire tot Job-re^^ated training, and 
higher labor force participation rates. Increased usage of income 
maintenance programs occurs on the part of large proportions of 

Darticularly black women vith*children, low education, few JoJd 
id outside financial resources. 




Tlie large •proportion of all young 'adulll couples who experience 
marital disruption and ^^e substantial economic impact tha-b thi§ <> 
experience has .on young women suggests that som§ thought should be . 
given to developing a program of transition assistance for maritally 
disrup|ted women and their children. Such' a program might include job 
guidance, training, day care for children, and/temporary income ^ 
maintenance^. 
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APPENDIX A . ^ 

CONSTRUCTION QF THE MARITAL DISRUPTION MP REFERENCE GROUP SAIIPLES- 
The Marital ^Disrupt: ion Sample ^ * , * 

All young women- who divoFce or separate for the Yirst time 
during th^ 1968 to 1973 period are defined as the marit^al disruption 
sample. A '^disrupted" woman will only be counted once—the year within 
zhe 1968 to 1'973 period vnen. s?:ie first appears as disrupted (separo'i'.d 
or divorced). That i^;, if a woman were married with her spouse"^present 
in 1968, separatied in 1969, and divorced in 197Q, she would, appear in 
%he numerator of the marital disruption variable in 1969 but not again 
ii\l970. , ' " 

The /ollo^sTirtg slippage exists irT^ing atle to 'identify properly 
all disnipting womea*: * - \ n 

(1) ^y/omen who were divorced or separated at some point before * 
the first survey in 1968 cannot be identified. ' ' ' * ^ • 

/ . o ' V. . . • . 

(2; Women who.ara married, husband' present in successive years 
wi'th the sam^ husband, and who had a separation in tha intervening, 
.interval cannot" be identified. • ' 

» In .general, all other wjgien vho-,,',either separ^^^or divorce 
between 1968 and 1973 can. be'^entified uiiless,'of eourse, they' leave* 
the sample before the disruption event. 

The Reference'<}roup > • • , * 

Whei'eas a first marital .^disrupt ion represents a unique event, 
appearing^ in the (maritally stable)- reference group , it not, since ' 
many women 9bviously are "eligible to disrupt" in more than one ^; 
survey year. « Thus, to -count- a woman' in the -reference group every, 
year she is eligible to disrupt' Would resiilt in mats si vet dguble counting. 
For this -reason, ve have -used the following, proe^d^2re for defining that^ 
group: .|l ' ^ ' , . . 

(1) Eve^y woman' who d|:> "eligible" at ^ome point between 1968 
and 1973 is included in the -refeirence group but only one time. 

\ .(2) After excljiding those wpmen who are^known to experience a 
marital disruption between 'I968 and 1973, the remainder al^e randomly 
'distributed across the survey years ^roughly in proportion to the 
distribution of mpital disruption over- the five-year period. Th^^t 
is, if x/pei3ce'nt of ' all thQ first malritaT^disr^iptions occurred between 
1968 'andr 196'9, then^x per6ent of the eligible reference ^roup was 
randomly assigned tc that interval. - Thus, orfce an individual is'.^'' ' 



selected for the reference grcxxp in a given V^ar^ she is mo longer 
eligible for i;nclusion, in any other year. «i . 

« ** 

The above should *ineet the basic, objectives o^ a piK>perly defined' 
referen(;e group.- That is, it (l) defines women who were eligible to 
disrupt but did not do so during the appropriate time period-, and (2) 
assure^ that the^i:eference group is demographically and .temporally 
apprppria^. \ , ' . ' - _ 

/Variables for this reference grc^j^ are generally measured in 
the year t^at the particular individual is selected to appear. For^ 
example, if /we select a woman 'for oxir reference group in 1970, her 
socioeconomic characteristics (as 'entered in oxir. model) Vill be 
measured' as o,f the 1970 ^iht^rview. The only exception is, the case' 
of those who wei*e never m^ried in the year ^n which they were 
selected to appear^ ^The* socioeconomic characteristics* of these wom^n 
will b^e measured as of the next interview, when they are fiiagried. 
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APPENDIX -B ■ . ■ , 

Dictionai'y" of Variable Definitions and Categories 

* ^ ACCESSIBILITY OF WELFARE IN STA TE 

^ A ' 

To 'measujre the ease, of obtaining benefits, we use. th^^ 
proportion of potentially eli^ble- households, (according to 
Census definition) actaully receiving AFDC assistance by . * 
^ state. The actual benefit level received is >proxied by 
1 • Social Securitj^ sj^atistics giving average payment per recipi- 

* ent by state. We can then construct a variable of the 

^ ' follow^g form: ^ * ^ ^ ' • 

V fl) High accessibility - high benefits- 

. (2) High acpessibility - low benefits 
* .(3)' now accessibility - ^igh benefits . 
V ' (^) Low jjccessibility - Iqw benefits 

High o^ccessibS-ity mean's that the state Tias 'above the mean 
- ^ propoif^on of potentially eligible househbldls actually 
^ ' ^ receiving AFDC. fiigh benefit levels mean that the. state 
'^i^ t has a*bove the mean, average parent per recipient. 

'age of respondetjt ; ' ' . 



' (fetegorifes are as follows: ^ 

- (1) 15-19, years ' • - 

•< (20 20-21- yeairs ' ' > ] 

y , (3) 22-23 years • \ \^ ^. , ' 1 

i ^ (h) 2k or oluer' * • . ^ ^' 



^GE OF YPUNQESJ CHILD • ' . ' ' _ . f 

" 2 ^ 1 A set 9f variables using the a^*e of f he yoiihgest^hil(^ also 
> ? wili proxy for the presence of* children: > | 

> . \ (i) Child between O^d^^l years ' ' ^' ' j * , 

I (2) Child 2 or more years * - ' " 'i 

r * (3')jNo children \ ( ' ' ' o \ • ; 



BOfH PARENTS PteENT AT AGE git .' ; ^ " ; 



^ A variably indicating whether or not the respondent wafe 

^ living* wit*h both natural pareii^s at' the age of lk> \ \ . 
I ■ ] . , . ■ . ' ' J' • ' 

GE IH FINANCIAL' POglTIOIj^ T - 1 TO T^ r ^ ^ ' 1 ^ 

The variable- is based on tfie question asked of| each • 4 - 
respondent *a"t T as to whether .-^jtie £eels ^her^^^Pajtai ly ' s 

f | j ^^'T"/i;gferenp«is-4KrTa^ interview' before the disru|>tion; 1," 
/ t^e^/tfirs.t-^ntervlew after, the event;- and *'JT - 1" and "T f 2," thej* ' 
ii^^jLately earlier and* later 'interview dates, * . - • .| 
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position is better, ^boutVtJ?q^saine,. or worse than at 
the grevious interview daz^ 



PEBT ACCUMULATION ^ J ^ ' 

. A set of^categories .giving tHe^inpunt 6f ;debt -liability ' 
(excluding 30-day change accotots) fncxirred by t^e 
, ^ , respdlident *s family at time T, Categories include: 

^) No debts ' * . * . . • 

(2) Positive debts ^ ' 
' ' f'S) Debts unknoyn , ■ 

DISRUPTION 'VARIABLE . 

(1) Reference group * \' ' 

(2) Mai^itaJL disrupt ee . ' ' * 

For details of reference group specification, s^ee ^ 
Appendix A, """""^^ » 

" DOES HEALTH LIMIT WORK? • . - , 

Categories ^e as follows: 

. ' * (1) HealHh status affects work or schooling ' * . 
2) Health status does not affect work or schooling 

(3) Health -.status not -knowil . ' ^.^^^ ^ 

" duration Oy,.-MARRlAGE^ ^ ^ 

Duration of marriage "is measured in six mqnth units because 
the exact date of .marriage is "not kncnm and th^efore, 
duration must be measure4 relative,' to the' surve^^ dates, 

' 0-1^ years ^ * ^ _ ' - . 

(2) 2-2^ years ' ^ ■ * 

\ (3) 3-5 years, ^ ' * . ' ^ ' 

(1^) 5^ or .more years . , ^ . ^ " . - 

;EASE OF DIvd^E: DIVORCE RATE IN STA^fe • ^ * 

f . , * \ * ' • 

The divorce rate by state Qf residence is used t<^- prbx^- 
*• for the ease o'f obtaining a divorce in a given state, 

(1) 0 - 2,6 divoroe rate jger 1^000 popx^tion \ 
• • .V . ^ (2-) 2 •7;- divorbe"rkte • , ' ^- 

_ r {3') i*,'2, - 6*7 divorce rate " ' . i ' 

(k) 6/§, or higher ^divorce rate ' ! 

^ '^^ ^^ \ ( ?| Sta^e of residence' tinknpwn . ' K ; 

MjSBAKD'S EARNINGS: ^ PAST YEAR- . > • ^ ^^^^4 ' ^/ 

•Taken ffpm the question, regarding, e^rniftgs of the husband 
^ *in the year priorVo^ the- point *il * * !' 

V^'; ^ * (l) Earnings unkndwn . 
^ • • * (2) $0 « .$3,999. r ' * 
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(3) $k,000 - $5,999 
{h\ $6,000 - $7,^99 
(5) $8,000 or more 



POTENTIAL WAGE' 



i • 




Actual hourly earnings are hypothesized to be a function • 
of the respondent's education, work experience, South-non- 
South residence, SMSA/nonSMSA, and job tenure. From tH.ese 
'estimates, assuming, women wi^h like characteristics will*' 
have ^similar labor supply behavior, a potential wage 
standardized in 196? dollars , whether or not the woman is 
presently in'the labor market^ is estimated* 

?oT whites, the wage, equation is as fqllows ,(^'ith 
t-statistics in parentheses): 

WAGE'= lh0^3k - 20.873x(EDUCATION) + 15- 566x( WORK- EXPERIENCE) 
(2.95) (-2.83) -.(6.52), 

+ rl+.'703x(JOB'A®ENURE) - "l.287i+x(JOB TENURE2) 

(h.U2) . • {-2.90) \ ' • • 

. -. .■69706x(WORK EXPERIENCE^) +, 25-.870x(SMSA) • ' 
__ . . (-3.05)- - • (5.28) 




- 9T88x (SOUTH) '+ 1.6068x(EDUCATrDN2) 
• ; (-0.98/) , (-5.59)' , . - ^ 

For blacks, th^ wage -equation is as follows/Twith 
t-statistics in parentheses): ' 

.W^E = 193.79 - 20. 90i;x( EDUCATION) •+ ll+ . 0]j^x(WORK EXPERIENCE) 
• . . (3.77) i-2.k9)\ ., - - / (5:25) 

+ 8.81+15x(JOB TENURE) -\- 3538Q?<( JOB TENURE2') 

(.2.10) ; ■ \ (^0.58) ■ 

- l.li+fe9x(W0RKt EJffERIENCE^)' +: 20.26l>c(SIiISA) 

(-h.5h), • . ' (3.31) 

- 39. 1^)2 x( SOUTH) + l.i(5l'3x(EDUCATI0N2) 

• ,-0 (.-T.17.) ..- . • (V,13) . . 

. >. , • . * - 

' . - . A • 

"Cate^oriers are as follows : ^ • 

. . (1) ,$1.50 or less . ■ • 1 - 



\ 



(2) $a..5i - 1.99 

\ ^ ^ (3) $2.f)G or more 



. RESPQ^BHT^S -EDUCATION ' V ' ' / ' ' ^ * X.' 

, ^ ^ ^ Reflecti^^e highest . g^^de completed by' the r^pondent.. 
•j Categories are' as follows: ' '} * • . 



/ 



.•0 



* ' (l) 0-11 yeurs, 

(2) 12 yeexs . - 

(3) d3+ years^ ^ ' . ' V 

SMSA RESIDENCE * • ' - 

Variable rls categorized as follows: \ . • ' 

.(1)- NoE^^MSA- , ' • ' • ' ! " ' 

(2) In SMSA" • ■ , ' ' 

TOTAL ^tAmILY INCOME LESS RESPONDENT'S EArMINGS PAST YEAR (Adjusted to 
19$T dollars)' T '+ -1, T +~2 , \- - . - . 

At tj.ii?es T + 1 'aid T + 2, the variable* is based on total 
family income minus the respondef|ffc*s earnings^ It is 
categorized as follows: - { _ 



.(1) $0 ■- k99 
(2-) $500 or mtjre 



at>re 



WORK EXPlBRIENCE 



Work experience ig measured by themxamber of years sinc^ 
leaving" school* full ti^ tha^ the .resiiondenl;*worked 6 
months or' more. Ca^iegories are' as^oli^o^s: 

a) In the determinaTnts- of ddJ^uplSrcfn section: 



(lXO-2 years 
(•2) 3 or'more years *. 



YEAR OF EVENT 



.b) In -the consequences -of - disruption* section 
" (1^ D years / , - 

' (3j-6 oj^ more years, . ^ 

. , . ' ••■ • S"- . 

A variable indicating the>relOTant survey, year sjTrom which 
the data for, each ^respondent ^was^sik^Ti'., ; ' ■ ' 



I ■ 



.2k0 



TRIG 




1^ 



4 



Table JA.l Unadjusted and'-Adjusted Proportions of Respondents • 
Experiencing a Marital Disruption between 1968 and 
1973, by Race:' Multiple Classificatioh* Analysis^ 



1- 



Character i s t i c 




Age of^ youngest child ^ 
0-1 years 
2 or more years 

fjo children 

♦ ' * . 
^cessibility of welfare 

^5s;5 state 

\ov/ access - low 
benefits 

:gh access*^'- high 
benefits * ' . ' 
Other 

Respondent's education 

• 0-11 year^ 

12 ye^-rs 

13 or more years 

;D^bt** ^(^cumulation 
I ' '^NbVdebt 
Sopie\ debt 

Not .ascertainable* 



Work ex§erienfe' 
0-3 years 
3 ot Wore years » 

' - • ' ' D • 

Potential^ "*'age* * ' ^ 
$1.50' or\less . 
'$1.51 r iy99 

$2. .00 or We 

Resi(laftce in SMSJH. 
Yes . 

#-'\- 

'Husband's earnings 
past year 
'*$0 - 3,999 

000- - 5/9'§9 

■ $6., 000 ^,7,999. 

. ; ^8 ,'000 more 
Not' ascertainatkle 



' Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion 



'Adjusted 
'firoportion 



F-ratio 



650 
382 
998. 



'551 

812 
667 



-kkh 
1,093 
J+93 



577 
6ol* 

81*9 



1,202 



658 
61*3 
729 



1,239 
. ■ 791 



r 



',6i*a 
1*1*8 . 
1*11 ' 
370 ' 
161 ' > 



ITES ■■ 



.11* 
.16 
.10 



4^ 

.-12 
.•12 



.2k 

• llv- 

,06 

.09 

.15 

:tS 

.12 
.13 



ria 
.ir 
.10 



.13 

Ml 



.1-2 

-■ . .11 
.11 , 



.12 
.12 



,11 



4 - 



2- 



.20 
.11 
.10 

.11 

.12 

0 

.11 
.15 

.16 
.11 

vll 
• IQ 



■.1'2 

■ -IS, ■ 

• illV'T" 

■ vll. 

.19 




1.77 



13.62***' 



2.9&* 

J. 

9 . 51*** 



k . 59** 



1- 



8.96 



2.17* 



' • -if 

. % 
1_ 



(Ta^e cTontinued, on^ n^xt ^age. ) 
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Table 7A.1 . * 'Continued 



Bothfpafents present at 
age ik ' ' / ^ 

Yes ' - ■ 

No . ' 

Age of respondent 
15-19 
20-21' 
. 22r-.23 

2h or olcjer ' • 

Duratiocu^.of marriage— 
• . 0 - ih years. 

2- 2^ years " 

3- 5 year§^ T.^ 
3h or^iQore ye^irs 



b" • ■ > 

Charac t ej.i s t i c s ^ 

• ; f ' 


Number of 
respondents 


* 

Unadjusted 
proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


F-ratio 




WHIT 


ES 


i 



( 



Ease of divorijfe: 
divorce rate; in 

^. . 2:7't>-i 

^ ^ ,6.^,5Dr higher 
Not fecerta:i*na}5le 

Change' Ir^^f i-nati^is 

. posii^^-^^:^:i tb 

^ / ' 'fetter -f:^f'-tf^^ 
-Same ^^-^^-k^^ 
Worse.., 7 
-Not asceH-a4ti#3le 

Hours .worked during . 
survey yeek ■:• ir ■ 

■ None reporljerf • - ■,. 
■■ l-3h 




1,698 

332 ' 

316 
" . 1*83 
576 
655 

91*8 
238k-- 
525 
■ fl9 



r 



35 or more: 



Gran4 mean 

'r^ ^(adjustedXj:/ 
— - — 



1,076 
283 
.•671 , 

i,03p 



.11 

:19 

.18" 
'vii 

..10 



;09 
.17 
.17. 
' .13 





\ .09 


k35 


.10 




- , .15 


181 •. 


.20 


251 


; .12 


992) 


•.11 


6g6 "1 


-• .15 


182 


.11* 


^50^. . 


■ .11* 



.13 
.11 

..13 
•..13" 



• .12 
.16 



- .19 

.11* 

■ - .12 
.09' 

\ .08 
.16 
. ".18^' 
■ .15 



; .10 


k 








i 






; .15 




i • 





.11 
.11* 

-.13 



' .10' 
\ .13 

^ ■>'•) 



1 r 



i».6o** 



:3J',83*** 



. ' It .86*^* 



1?03 



5V12*** 

;b6 



(T?abie contj^ued^oa- next 



page . •) 
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Table 7A.1 Continued 



ERIC 



Characteristics^ 



.Age o£ youngest child. 
' 0-1 years ' 
^ 2 orurioj^e years « 
No children * 

'Accessibility of welfare 
in* state 
Lo'^'argcess - low 
\^ benefits 

High access - high 
benefits * 
^ Othe^ \ 

RespcJndent * s eduqatiorik. 
'0-11 years ) 
^2 years 

13 or more years^ 

Debt acciimtilation * 
/No debt 
Some debt 
Nott ascertainable- 

^•/ork "experience \ ' 
0-2 jyears 



i 

or •] 



3 or -more .years 

Potent(j^l wage 
< ^$1.50^ less 
. ' $1.51 - 1.99' 
.$2.00 or mor^ ' 



Residence in SMSA 
res , • • 
No 

Husbemd's-' earnings in 

past, year * 
. ' '$P - 3,999 

'.^U,000 - 5,999 
.$6,000 - 7,999^ 
--$8; 000 of morQ 
'\ N*ot ascertaj-hable 



(Table continued on next 



Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion 



Adjusted 
proportion 



F^ratio 

0. 



289 
135 
168 



BLACaCS 



" 331 

■ 165 
96 



25k 
. 26k 

167 
- 198 

■ • 227 ^ V 

39k 

*198 

.271 
^ 207 . 
Ilk 

• 391. • 

201 



.35 
.36 
.20 



.28 

.31* 

^7 



"1 



2I+8 
155' 
75 
35 
' 79 



ri4i 

.2\ 



.28 
,30 
.35 

•32 
.30 

.32' 

.'36 

.22 



.31 
.32 



■ .31 
.30 
••-.23 
.22 
.1+9 



}pagen; 



.'2^3 



.32 
.28 



.27 

.35 

•M 

.38 
.28 

.33." 
" .33 

.29' 
.35 

' ...29 

.35 
.30 

.32 
".29 



.30 
.31 

.-28- 
.1+5 



0.1*9"' 
li".5l*** 

ill:: 

ltT53** 

r 



0.35 



2.1^8 



1.20 



.0.79 



2. 51*** 




2k3 



Table TA.l CoQtinued 



Characteris^fcs J 


1 Number of^ 
Respondents 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


F-rsitio 




" ' " BLACKS 


Both parents present fi.t 
age lU , . • . 
-Yes 
No, ' 


^2 
. 23D 


t 

..27 , 

".37 , 


« 

^ ' .29 ■ 

1+2 . 
/. .31 . 

.27 . 


2.05 ■ " 


Age . of'' respondent 
. 15-19 . • 
' 20-21 * 
22-23 ^ 
^ 2U or older ^^ 


l'2l+ 

'li+3 

' 1^ 


* 

*,37 . 

• ' -.30 . 

-.27 

.32 
• f 

> .21 " 

.36 
' ■ .1+7 . 

^ . Jl* 


3.-15**- •' 


* ft 
Duration of nlarriage 
• i 0-1^ years • 

d - d>i years » 
3-5 years ^ - 
5^ or more ye^s 


305 
' 73 
136 

5^'- . . To 


.22 * 
-.35 ■ 

' .1+7 

\ -3)1 
^ .34 

^ .32 . 

■;-;36-- 

. do 

' " .27 

; . f . 


li.28»»* 


Ease of divorce: 

divorce rate i^^ state 
0 - 2.6 ' - 

ii.2 - 6.7 

' 6.8 'or higher / 
Not ascertainable 


Qk 

. 228 . , 

- ; . 177 

^ 65 
■ . •- . 38 ■ 


i * 

' .37 

:■ --.-33 
' .29 

- -.29; 


1.00 

s 


CJiange in financial 
position i — 1 uO i 
Better 

^Same - > 
Worse 

Not ascertaioal^e 


.2iH 
. 2^0- 
61- 
• - 70 


.20 
*36' 

.39-' . 
•.l+7_ 


.21+' 
.33 
.35 

.•.?»8 


6/58^*^* ■ 


Hours worked during, • 
■ survey week 
" ^ None reported * 

2-3^+ ' ^ ^ 
. 4^ 35 or more * . 


3I+7 
59 

- 186 - 


■ ,18 - 

.27, r 


,33^ 
.'22 - 


* • 

' 1.60,, 

1 


Grand mean 


■ ' 592. . 


' -31,', ■ 


:3i ' • 


3^7***- 


. (aciifusted)^ • •* 











Responcfents ik to 2U years of age xn l968':who have either ""experienc-ed 
a first disi^uption or who are included .in the reference group.-,. 
For a complete description* of all variables, sefe A|^endix B. * . 
Significant at the 10 percent levels ' \ • , , . ^ * ' \ ' 
'Significant at the 5 percent level. ' ' . • . ' . 

.Signif^.cant at the 1 ptrceilt^ level. • ' (. \ ' " 

r ■ ^'"^ ' , ■ 284 •■' .'■ • 



Taft3»e 7A,2. Mean and Media^i Income an4 Earnings 'Est ii^ales ^oi^. 
• ' ^. ' Marital Disruption Group, ^at T, T + 1, and T/+^^, 

^ ' *^ • . _ iDy Race^ ^ * , . : " 



Time 

preferences 



9 ' 

T 2 

' T + 1 
\^ + 2 



•r 

Fumber 
of 

respondents 


Total •family 
iHQome • 
(dollars.) * 


Respondents ' 
"earnings 
(dollars) 


- Income less • 
respondents ' 
earnin'gs 
(d.ollars ) 




M^an 


Median ' 


Mean 


Medl&n 


Mean 


Median 


' - WHITES • ' • ' 


_> ;; ?29 

;,2?2 .,' 
' . }2£ ' 


7,552 
"5,197 
5,983 


'7 ',095 
.^,25.3 
ii,6iii , 


i;-7a8 

2'*,ii89' 
'3,128 


833 
1,658 

3^,293 


.5,8ii5 
2,709 
2,855 


5,812'" 

' 392 


/ V . BLACKS » »/' , 


173 
' 106 _ 


6,251 " 

3,967 

3,79^^.- 


■ 5,700 
-3,061 
-^,153 


1,59.^^ 
1,622; 

2, '037 ^ 


■ 982 
■ 878 

"i;6fi 


'Ji,658' 
1,756 


'*,577 , 
• . 850 ^ 
19S 



a Data for T + 1 and T + 2 are ijjimited to marital disruptees' .y-W have 
not remarried or returned to .their husband^- * ' ^ ; 



Table 7A.3* Unadjusted and Adjuste^l PropcJrtions o?' Population Eligible for Marital Disruption 
in Labor ForceS^at Tinjje ff-, Race; Multiple Cla^si/ic&tion An^ysls^ 



*^ 

Adjusted 
propo.rtion 



. Characteristics^ 



Age ^of Vpungest chi*ld» 
' D-1 years c ^ . 

^ or more ye§.rs \ - 
No children ' 

Accessibility of" welfare 

Low access ~ low benefits 
High access - high 

benefits 
Other- ' 

•Respondent's education 
f , 0-11 years 

12 years * . . . 

13 or mor^ years 

D^bt accu22ulation ^ 
No debt 4 
Some 'debt 

Not ascer-cainabXe.,. 'v 

Work experience • 
0 * 

1-2 years 

3 or more years 

• . ' ' . ^* 

Potent^ial wage ^ 

$1^50 or less * 
^. . $1.51 - 1.99- , ' 
$2 . 00 pr «nore 

Residence irf SMSA ^ 
^ > ' Yes . • ' 

No . • 

Husband* s* earnings in past 
year 

$0 ^ 3,999 \' ' 
• $i*,000,- 5,999' 
, ^ $6,000 - 7,999 

$8,000 or; more >, 
TTot ascertainable » 

Does health limlkt* work? 
i Yes 

No ' ^ ■ 

Noi ascertainable. 

Year of event • . • 

. 1968 ' * . 

1969 \ ; . 

1970 ; \ ^ 

1971 ' 

1972 y ^ ^ 

Disruption variable 

*Marital disruptee- * 
Reference group 

. Gr^d mean^ 



r2 (adjusted) 



Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
pr>oportion 



• F-ratio 



.WHITES 



(Table continued on next j)age,)^ 



ERIC 



"6 









61*6 

9.93 ' "^ . 


.32 

■ .76 r 

1 




■ 5i*5 


•55 1 




. 812 • 

" .665 • 


1 

.57' 1 




1,093 


.36 

- . .56 
-. •■'^^ ' 


. t 


578 - 
602 
. 81*2 


-.62 
'.57 
.51 , 




508 
•688 
• 826 , 


* * V 

-.29 , 
■ .59 . 
.70 • 


I 

•J 

1' 

■ i-. 

i 


650/ 4 ,. 

6i»5 

727 


.27 
. ' .53 ■ 
,,82 


1 

/ 

' / 


1,236 

1 00 


.56 . . , 
••55 .. i 


/ 

7 






/,: 


632 

1»1»8 

i+12 ■ . 
. "369 
' 161. 


i 

.60 • ' 
.58 ' " 
.l»l 

• . * / 




91 

1,830 
101 


'•59 / ■ 


V / 








• • 350 

5'3h. 


M / ■ 
- .50/ ' 
•52/ , 
.51/ 


A * 
/ ' \ 


. .1,781 


: • /55* 

^ /56 /. 




^',022' • 


'. /:56 










• 








'1 





.i»o- 

.1»9 -l' 
.69 

.57 

••55 
'.56 

.63 
-.58 

M ' 



.■52 
.55 
.5$ 

.53 
.61 
.53 



.25 
.51 

.86 



I6k 



.59 
.62 
.57 

M-' 

.52 
.56 

.61- 



.55 . 

.52 ' 

.57 

.62 

^?62 
'.55 

.56- 



306.21'*** 



0.18' ■ 



2k ..12»»» 



5.89* 



10.00*** 



39l».0li*** 



13.22*** 
r 



i.Si; 
. 6.l8»»*f ' 

. "6.23** 

1*3. '93*** 
.31; 



• Table 7A\3 Continued 



' GharacteristicsV \. 



Age of youngest child 
' * 0-1 years* ^ . * 

* '2 'or moi:e years ' , , » 

No children 

"* ' ' \ 
Accessibility of welfare 

* 'Lew access -'low benef,it^ 
/ High access - -high 

benefits 
Other ; 

Respondent's education; , ' * ' 

* 0-11 years , - ' 
12 years ^ " . 

*. ^13, or more ye,ars | 

•Debt accumulati6n -'^ 
' No^utfuL . 
. Soine**^4ebt ' . 

Not ascertainable 

* * . » » 

Work experience 

3 o^r more years 



rojver.tial va^e - ^ 
31^.50 or less. ^ 
'cl.ol - 1,99 
S'^ . 00* or more ♦ 

Resj.aer.c'9^ in SMSA 
Yes 

• . No 

Husband's earnings jLn past 
yfer ^ ^ 

$0 - 3,999 
*$U,000.- 5,99.9 
* .$6;000 - -7,999* 

$8,000 or more ~ j 
/ Not ascertainable ! 

j Does SealtK limit work? ^ 
/ ♦ Yes.. , • . ' . • 
Nd' " , 

„ Not ascertainable' 

' Year Df event * 
1968 

al969 * . 

• . 1970' 

• 1971 ^ 
1972 \ ^ 

Disruption yariabr^.^- , 
Marital' disi'up:fcee 
. Reference group *• . 

Gr^d mean / ' * 

R2-( adjusted) . ' 



'Number of 
respr>ndents 



'Unadjusted 
proportion - 



*Mjusted 
proportion 



F-ratio 



•BLACKS 



' 132 

4 


.50 
.60 


.51+ 

- -.59" , 

V ~ .66 . . 


.-- -.325 ■ 


■ "-'57 

• • * 


',-7 '-^^ ' ■ 


- "v iGh 
96 


. • .56, 
...65 ; - 




25.1 ■ 
' - 260. 


. • .51" 
.59 ' ■ 
- '.'.75 


\ .62 
.55 ' 
.55 


'l6li^- 
197 


, • .56 
-.61 
.57. 

» 


> 

-.62 " 
■ .68 
.i*7 


211 
196 

0 


.31* . 

■ .79 . 


'.63 
* .69 ' 


) 268 
11-. 


.59 • 
.88 


■ J-3 
.61 

. . -83 


386 ■ 
•199 • 


' .60 • 


..f ■ 



2112 

155' 

■ '75 
35 . 
• 78 

35 
518', 
32 

6&» 

99 
' lia 
129 
' 170 

• 169 
kiti6 

* 585 



- .58 
..60 
.60 

.ill 

♦ .ill - 

r 
.60 - 
.60 ■ 
.55 
.61 ■ 
■ <56 

I 

•5r . 

.58 ^ 



.61- 

.5'9 

'•''f ■ 
.65' ■ 

. .ii? 

,51!/ 

.72: 
.69 k' * 
.50| 
..ii9|| 



.59 
.58 

.58 



3.98» 



8.11*** 



2.12 

^ 12. U2*** 

19.65*** 
\ 

35 . ?2*^** 

V 

; 0.08 
l.ii8 



3.91* 



8.07***" 



0.10 ■ ^ 

\ 7*. 29*** 
. .21 - 



Respondents a^^ of ,?ge in 1968 who have either re^riencid d first disruption-' 

or Vho ^re incilifdedUn thel3|e\ference. gr.oup. \ j . , u^bxua , 

For a complete description of 'all v/:}ri ohi • cor. a^^^v,^,-.^ t> 1 • * 



b- For a compl^ete description of 'all variables, see ^pendi^x B, 
ruin /S^Snincant at .t|ie 5 percent'level. ^' ^ 00-/ 
tl\lL^ Significani at the.,1 perceo^i ievei.- z:;*^ / 
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Table lA.h 



Unadjusted^ and Ao^usteci Proportions of Reference Group in Labor Force 
at Time* T, by Race:, Multiple .Classff ication'^alysis 



Characteristics^ * 



Number of 
respondents^. 



^Unadjusted ^ 
.proportion ^ 



Adjusted - 
"proportion 



WHITES 



F- ratio 




Age of youngest child 

0- 1 years ^ . 
2 or more years 
No children 

Accessibility of velfafe 
I^w access lov bene!,fits 
High access,- high benefit^ 
' Other ♦ 

Respondent^* s education 
" 0-11 years • 
- 12 years 
13 or more ^ears 

Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Socxe debt / 
Not ascertainable 

Work experiencfe 

0 . ' 

1- 2 years 

or more y.ears 

Poteirtial wage 

$1.50 or less * . 4** ' 

$1.51 - 1.99 • ^ ^ 

$2.00 or more ^ ' ^ 

Residence in SMSA 

Yes 
^ No . 

Husband's earnings in past ye^ 
$0 3,999 ^ ~ , 

. $i*,000 ^ 5,999 
'$6,000 - 7,999 
$8,06q or more 
Not ascertainable 

Does health limit work? 
Yes . ^ . 

No ^ . ^ 
Not ascTertainable 



Year of event 
- 1968 */ * 
, ^^3i969 /' > 
' 1970^' ' . 
197,i. 
19.T2 

-G^'a^^d mean: 





(adjusted) 



1*83 
■711 
587- 

3hh 
975 
1*62 

527 
510 

■ -Jkh 

h31 
615 

■ 729 

5h5 

575- 

661- 

l,07!t 
- 707 



.31 
.1*2 

.7-7 

.55 
.56 
.57 

.3!* 
.56 
.-71 

.63 
.57 
.51 

.30 ■ 

.59 

.69 

.27 
.•52 
.82 

.55 

■.63 
.■61 
.57 
.!*! 
.53 

.!*3 
.56 
.62 

M 
.h9 
.52 
.52 
.71 

.56 



.39 
.69 

■■.57 . 

.56 
- '.55 

.63 
.58 
.i*7 

. .53'- 
.55 
.59 

.61' 
.5!* 



.27 

»50 

.a3 

.52 

■ .63 

.60 
.63 
.57 

.!*!* 
.!*9 



.55 

.56- 

.61* 



,105.09»»» 
•» 

•■ 0,26 
l6.83»»» 

2.82* 
f 

8'.i+2*** 

300.36*** 

29^^.9^*** 
12.95*-** 



■2.06 



k .17*** 



1+0.55**** 
.3i*, 



iv( Table conjbini;ed on next page 
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T^le -7;^.,^ ' 'Continued 



\ \ • 

Characteristics^ ^ " il 


— :; — 

. Number ofv^ 
resp^tndents 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


/Adjuste^d 
/proportion 


F-rat'io 




BLA 


(±s ■ , 



Age of youngest chilS ^ ^ 
0-1 years ' ' ' '^-^ 
2 or 'more years ^ 

. No children ^^i^^^^ 



Ac c e s s i b ili|^r^^^ e 1 f a r e 
^ Lo^ii^^s - 'low benefits 
^^K^n access ~ high benefits' 
" Other 

^spondent/s education"! 
' 0-11 years 
\2 y^ars e * 

* 13 or moi^ years 

Debt accumulation ^ , • - 
No debt ; / 

Some debt ' ^ . 

. Not' ascertainable ' , ' 

Worlc experience 

40 * - 

1-2 ye^ars 

3 or .ni6re years ' - 

oerftial vage. 
$1.50 or less ■ • 
$loi - 1.99 
..$2.00 or more 

Residence in SMSA ' 
Yes 

No ' ' * 

1^ Husband's earnings ifl past year 
^ $0 - 3,999 ■ , / ' 

^^,000 - 5,999 
' . $6,000 ^ 7,999 ' ' ' 

$8,000 or ijiore 

Not asc^rtain^w/e 

Does' health lirai't work? ^ 
- Yes ^ , 

Not ascertainable 

Year oY event 

1968. ■ ^ 

1969 

1970 \ 

1971 ' : 

1972 , . 

Grand mean, . » 
r2. (adjusted) 













.55 * 






■ - --58 . 


137 


. :T2 


...66 


' 1 






' '2Ui; 


oT 


.63 


JLJL J 


. ob^ 


, v52 


59 


' .66 






* 








.50 ^ 


>^ 




.57 

J. DO 






J.16 i 










. D4 


155 




.53 


ii^'*^ 




. i+0 " 


- 1^9 


^ .62,' 


., . .63/ 


138 ' ' 


.81 • 










xu 1 




- K ],r7 

*» .47 




. DU 


\ -.63 


oft 




.75 


277 


.60 , . 


.58' ' 


i 30 




.62 ; 








172 


..60 


.63 


118 


.58 


- . .57''' \ 


58 


• .6ii»- 




' 27 


. ♦ • f ^ 


.03 . 


. ^1 . 






OCT 


.45 


* .1>9 / 


371 i • 


.62 


. . .61 


20- • - 


.35 ^ . 




38 




- '.57-' 


73 


^ .-62 . 


1.^68 


76 


• .59 


. ^ .66 • " 


99 ■ ' 


-.62 , 


. 1-53. . 


130 


' •56 . 






• . .59 


.59*'' 






^ 



\0.7ii, 



2.51* 



2.56* 



l.i^3 



2.1+6* 



13.^1;*** 



2:50** 



./1;.0&** 



.^2.22* '\ 



^2 



a .Fdr a complete descfipMon of^ all .variables, see Appendix B. 

Significant at the 10 percent level^ , . ^ * 
** Significant-' at the 5 percent, level. >i ' . ' i ^ 

*** Significant at the 1 percent leveL. " ' '* ' 
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Table TA.5 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Maritalj Disr)^ption Group iij Labor 
.^orce at Time T, by Ratfe^- Multiple Clasisif icatior Analysis , 



Characterist'icfe^^ . 



N\amber of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion* 



Adjusted 
proportion 



F-ratio 



A'ge of. youngest cliild 
fi-1 years» , 

2 or more years 
No children 

Accessibility^ of ^welfai^e 

Low access - low ^benefit* ' 
High acces§ - high befiefits \^ 

' Other . * 

Respondent's education 

0- 11* years . . 

12 years 

13 or more years 

Debt acc\imulation 
.No debt 

''Some debt ^ 
Not^ascertai'^able ^ 

Worjt experience 

0 - • ' . . 

1- 2 years - , * 

3 or more years 

7 • 

PotentiAl^wage; 

^$1.50 or les's ^ 
$1.51 - 1.9/9 ^ . 

$2.00 or more 
. . ./ 

* Residence in SMSA 
Yes . - 

9o ^ ' • ' : ^ . 
*• Husband«*s earnings in past year 
$0 - 3,999. 
$l»,000 - 5,959 
$6'.006 - 7,999^ 
$8,000 or moxe' ^ 
Not ascertainable 

Does l/ealth 'limit work?^ 
Yes/ 
No 

Nop ascertainable 



WHITES 




^ ,Gmnd mean 
* rI (adjusted) 



► 60 

;.^93 

62 



101/ 



22- 



51 
92 
98 

73 
97 



' 105 
70* 
66 

79 

■ 13 
\. 61 

.39 

— 2l» 

15 
211- 
•15 

' 35' 
■ 1.5 

52 
' 59 

50 

■ . "2l»l' 



'.39 
.50 
.73 

.56 

;i»8 ■ 

.63. 

.ha 

.62 

.73 

.51* 
.58 

.53 • 

'.2l» ' 
.56 
Tr5 

.28 
.62 
.89 

.53 
.59 

.-55 
.55 
.61» 
M 
.53^ 

.33 
.58 
.36 

.38 
.5»» 
..50 
.68 
• .57 

.55 



» .50 

1 -.66 



.52 
.65 



,.58 
•59 
.31 

.35 
.50, 
.70 

-.63 
.61 
.1.5 , 

..-15 
.65 
1.05 

.1.6 

.7''5 

.56 . 
.56 - 
^61' 
,1.7 
.50 . 

.52 
•57 . 

. \1.2 

'.1.2 ■ 

.73 

:69. 

.55 ' 



6.17*** 



3.67* 



6. .61.*** 
15 . U5*** 

112/92'*** 

c 

. 29..2l***t 
0.83-- ' 



2.03 



.62*** i 



T.69 



.39 ' 



(fcable,<bantinued on next page .J 
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Taijle 7A.5 Continueia 



,Chara.c1>eristics^ 



,Age of youngest >$hild 

0-1 years s ' - * 

v-^^- ; 2 oi^'raore ^years 

No childi-fen • /^.^ ^• 

ffccessibylity of welfare. _ ^ . 

Lp\* ac?cess - low benefits . \ 
. High access - high benefits 

Other , . * - ^ 

Respondent *s education^ 
0-11 y6ars 

12 years ' • ' 

13 or 'more years . ' . 

* Debt accumulatl^cn * , 

No debt 
S(5me"' debt , 

Not as'certainable. ' . 

* ' • ' 

i/orJc experience - 
0 / * ' •* 
•1-2 years 
3 or more years* 

Potehrial^w^ge 
i ^$lo0.pr lessj^ 
; $1.51.*- 1.99 T ' ' 
{ $2.00 or more 

' Residence in SMSA 
Yea 

:iU3ca..d's earnings, in p^st year 
c" $0,^. 3,999:' . \ * 

$i;,030-- 5,, 999 
$6,000 - 7,999 
j $3,000 or more , ' • 

Not ascertainable 

^;}pes 'tealth limit work? ' 

Not dscertainabie 
Year of ev^t i , ^ 

^968 ; . • . \ ' ' 

. .1970' • . 
1971''' 
'19t2 . . 

Orand mean 

r2 '(adjusted) 



Niimbdt of ' 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
proportion 



Adjusted 
proportion 



F-ratjLo 



BLACKS 









2.69* 


. 93 




■M ■ 






• .67 


.66- . 


\ 


29. 


.69 


• .63 


\ /■ , 






. » 




- , 81 .- 


.57 


.69 




• • 5i 


*".i;9 


. ■- ^38 




.27- 


^ :62 


'.53 








^67 


9.88*** 


• 97. 








.59 


' .i*7* . 




, .10 

w 


- .50 


.15 




1;8 . 


.52; 


.39 






.63, ' 


.62 






.52 


.60 ■ ' 














■ -3'. 






0 








56 




. oU 










^ * 15.33***' 


^ * Si 




.38 




. " ' 63 ' . 


.58 


.'61 






.93 ' 








•: • . • 












5.19** 


. 109 / 


- .60, 


'.61 


* 


60, 






* 








1.52 


57 , 




.55 






.52 . 


■53 








.65 






.;i9 


- .36 •. 




J 


b 


b 










0. 69 




J. .28* . 








c Q 
,50 


• .57 






.1;9 . . 


.1*9 ■ ^ 








6 


0.53 




. ..61 


.59 




■^6 ,' 


".55 • 


.1*8 ■ 


« 


1(3 


.1.9 • ' 


.53, 




30 


.•59 • ■ 


, ' .59' • 


a 


_ - ' 


- _ .5^. 


.61- 




1^9 . 


.56 


.56 , 


2.79*** 






4 


,*.20 



a . For a^compLefe^des/Dri^tiQcn of aU variables, see Appendix B.'* 

b^ ^Proportion riot reported vhere^^ categor^ co?itairi5 .less than lO respondents. 

* \ ^S^ig!^ificant at th^lO_ percent^ \eve?rx . * * • ' 

.^Significant at the .5 percent'^level . * . ' 
*\* Significant at th« 1 percent level. » , ' 
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Table 7A.6 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions a!* Marital 'Disruption Oroup in .the Labor Force' 
* * , . at TimeiT-+ Ij^by Race: Multiple Classifipjfion Analysis 





Characteristics^ " ^ ' 


* Number of * j 
respondents 


' Unadjusted ' 
propGrtion 


' AdJ usted 
jpr.oportioii 


F-ratio 




• .'WH-ITJES 




j Age of youfigest child , . . ^ ^ 
' 0-1 years 

2 or more years 
^ No children* ' * ' 


57 

86 * 

OH 


■•,53 
•80 

70 


.60,' 
.82 ' 

7? 


5*:8T*** *' 




Accessibility of welfare ^ * - 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 
Other 


- ' 53 ' 

^96 
78 


'.'d9 ■■ 

.67 


.86 
.65 

71* 


5.26*** 




. Respondent's education 
- 0-11 years 

» * 12 years • • 
13 or more years 

^De^jt aec\^ulation ♦ ^ 
No debt 
Some debt 

Not ascertainable . 


89 
109 

f 

82 
67 

78 - 


.78 

8? 

.68 . 
.73 
.. .-78 


ft 

.75 

•72 ; 

69 

- .81 
.82. 


0.36 

• 

10.96*** 




Work -experience * , . . 
0 

1-? years ^ * <^ 
* 3 *or more years 


■ 1*9 
61* 

* 111* •• ^ 


■ ♦ 

•. --3S 
, .85 _ 


85 

.72 ' 


6.16*** 




Potential" wage - 
"^$1,50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 

|2.00^ or more ^ ' ' 


^ 85 
^ 63 . 
79 


* « 

i53 ■ 
.71* 
■ .92' 


-.50 
.72 ■ 
.97 


^ 31;69***^ 




Residence* in SMSA > ^ 

. ' " 

No 

« 


153 
71* 


- ..79 • 


.68 ' . 
• .81* 


8.67*** 




Do6s health -limit work? , . . 
Yes' 

No - ' " 

Not 'ascert.ainscble 
♦ t> 


22 - - 
185 - 
20 


•■' ' .5V 
.76 ' 
.61* • 


.67 
■ .73. 
.78 


O.Ul 




. Year of event 
^ 196a 

1969 
1970 

•i9n 

- • 1Q72 


•■ 30 
1*1* 
,1*6 
' ■ 57 
. . 50 


.81 . 
■ .79 
. *65 - 

.73 : 
.69, ■ 


* 

^ - ..99- 
.9^9 . ' 
.61 
.- .62 
.58 , ■.. 


12.98*** ^ 




^ Total f&jnily income less respondent's 

earnings in past. year ' • -J 
• ♦ * $0 - i499 ' 
$500. or more 

Not ascertainable ^ 


I 105 

; 28 


-.75 
..7€ 
.69 


• * 

• . .7i^ . 

'.Ik 
.65 


. . 0.59 

• 




*Gran^ mean " * 


227 ; 


.73 


/ 0.73- 






'r2, (adjusted) 








•27. 



(Tablfe continued on next page*). 



Table TA.6 U .Conti'nu^ 



Characteristics^ * • 




Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted ^ 
proportion 


pi»oporti^or7 . 


, .F-ratio 








• • ' BLACKS 





Age-, of youngest child 

0-1 years ' . 
^ 2 or more years 

No xrhildren ' * * ' 

Accessfbility of welfare 

Low access ^ low benefits 
Hi-gh access - high benefits 
Other ' ^ 

Respondent's education - * 

0- 11 years ' .. - 
12 years . . - . 

13 ^r more years 

Debt accu»ulafio;i 
No, debt . . 
Some- debt 
Not ascertainable 

Work experience >^ * 
0 . , _ 

1- 2 years • ^ ' , 

3 or more years , » 

Potentji ai^wage 

$1.50 'otNjess'' , . ^ ' 

• $1.51/- i.99 ' \ 
$2.00^ oi? more ^' 

Re'sidence m SiMSA i , . ^' 
Yes 

«< 

Does nca, th 'limit work? N/ 

No ^ ' ' ' • 

Hot ascertainable 

Year of event 
1968 

i9ro . . 

1971 ^ . 

1972 * ' . ' 

Total family income less respondent's 
'earnings in past year 
^ 0 ;ao -• U99 ^ • _ 
'$500 or more 
Not ascertainable • 

Grand mean • . • ^ 

R2 (adjusted) * 



9 


\ 




'65 


■ ' ' .58 • - 


.61 


72 


' .61* 


.60 


"26 


. .77 


j .81 


* 

68 


'■ ' .TT ' 


.77 


52 


.63-. \ 


.59 






• 5.1 


93 


.52 - 


' ' .63 


•60 . . 


- ■ ^ .73 ' 




io 




. 






t' ' 


61- 




i . .61 




- -.70 ' ■ 








■ 


18 


. .i;6 


.58 






. . 


■67. . , 


.78 


' ,.67 


• 72 


-H9 


\ .hi 


69 


.6U * 




22 


• 1.00 


.86 


*• , 

,113 


.66 


.62 




.59 


\68 


lU 


.21 


.21 


139 . ^ 


.70 * 


.70 


10 


.59 . 


- * .55 


36 ' 




TP 


25 




.53 




7Q \ 


77 


29 


.58 ■ 




uo 


■•52 ^ . 


■' .58 








65 


.69 


, .-6-2 


. -83 ■ 


.61 




■ 


.i49 






.'6!4 . 


■ ,.6k 















?.85*'' • 



0.01 



0.91 



0.63 



15.21*^* 



0.51 



2. hi* 



• 0.61 



3.69*** 
.26'' 



a For a complete desr^rlption of all variables > see Appendix B. 
* Significant at tfie 10 percent, level. . 
Significant at t^he 1 percent level. 
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Table 7A.7 Unjadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Marital Disruption Group in Labor Force 

at Time T +'2» by'Race: Multiple Classificjation Analysis ' , , 

' i - * ^ • ' 





♦ 

Char^cteristids* * ^ ^ 


, Number of 
resp*onde^ts 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


. Adjustedi 

* proportion 
'* 


F-ratio 








" WHITES 






Age of youngest child ^ « 
,0-1 years 
2 or .more years 
>No children v. 


20 

65 - 


.35 * 
.7'8 - 


.37,' . 

' .80 
.89' • 






Accessibility of, welfare 

Low aacess' - low. benefits i 
Hi^h Access - high benefits 
Othe^ . , , • 


. - 23. 

56 • 

1»3 . ■ 


• .93' 

. .• .7l» 
.69 


•'>.83 
.73 


' 0.63 

J ^ 




Respondent's education, 

0-11 years * / , . * 
; <. 12 years 

13 or more years ' , \^ 


• 1*3 
• 62 * .. 
if 


.61 
.82 
.85 


.70 
.79 


0:66' 




Debt accumulation 
, ^ Nq debt 

' Some debt * /* ; 

. 'Not ascertainable" ' 


51- . 
• 20^ 


. .'73 
.79 

> . . 

.72 • 
.88 


.85 
. 0-81 * 


12. a7^^^ 
/ . 




Work experience 
* ^ 0 

1-2 years 

3*or_more years^ , ^ 


- 23- ■ 
28 ». 

71 . " 


.29 

.T6' 
.88 


20.75^** 

1 


• 


Potent!"^ wage ^ <w ^ 
$1,50, or less- 

$^.51 - 1.99 • * ' ^ 
$2.0^ of^ore 

Residence in SMSA : 
Yes ' ' ^ ^ - 
No* 

* * • _ 


36 
35 

8k 

' -39 ' ■ 


-53 

.n . 

. .91 

.77 
.71 


.88 

• j»70 

• .78- 
-.69- 


• 

1.36 ^ 


- 


Does 'health' limit vdrk? ' * 
"Yes . ' ^ 
.No • ' • • • 
Ncrt. ascertainable 


Ih 

99 - 
9 ^ 


• '.71 

D 

« 


.80 ' 
.T5 

u 


•ir.lO - ' 




Year or event ^ ^ 
1968 ■ - , 

• 1969 . . 

* * * 1Q70 

1971 


~\ 19 '• 

• ^ 26 
37 

^' ". 


•■■■.78 
• '.81 ■'■ 
68 

• - .78 


i:i3- ^ 
• 70 

.66 






Total family income less Respondent's 
earri^u^s in past year 

$0 - i+99 
" $500 or' more 
. Not ascertainable 


■" 61 
• 52 

' % ■ 


»^ '■.> ". 

.78- . 
.73- 

' - b ^ 


• ■ -76;, 

r7i 

• b 


2.OU 




Grand mean ' - « ^ 


122 




.76,; . 


3.32^^^*'^ 




r2 j(a(ijusted). y . • ' 






,28 


(Table continued on nhi:t page.) 
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' Chara^e^ifetics^ 



Age of yqungfeet child 

0- 1 jrears ^ * 

2 or mo re\. years 

No* children . . , . ' 

* Accessibility. If welfare 

Low access -' low benefits 
High Sbces^ - high benefdtls 
Other i' \ 

Respondent's education 
O'-ll yisars ,\ ' y 

12 years . 

13 or more 'years • ' ' ' 

Debt accumulatio4^\. 
?Jo debt ;^;>'^ 
Some debt 
Not ^IScertainat^e*' 

V/ork experrence 

L, 0 , 

1- 2 years , ^ 

3 mora. years 

Potential wage 

$1.50 or less 
*. $1.51 -^1.99 
* ^$2. op or jnor^ 

Residenoe* in SMSA 
^*^*\*^^^ 

aealth 'limit worki 
lel^ 

No * ^ \ 

, Not ascertainable 

Year of event * 
. .1968 
1969 

19Y0 - • ' 

1971 - 

^i'jcal family income less 
earnings^ in past year 
$0 - 1^99 - ■ 
• $500 6t more 
J'iDt ascertainable 

Grand mean 



(adjusted,) 



a ,Por a complete description of all variables, see Appendix B?^ 
'b , Proportion not reported where category contains le^s than 10 respondents, 
* -Significant at the 10 [percent level. ^ ' 

** Si'-gni^ficant at the 5 ji'eVcent level. • , * . • * ■ 

Significant at the 1 percent level." 



reepondentr* s 



Number of 
re*spor^dents - 



Unadjusted 
proportion. 



Adjusts 1 

'prpporti^^n 



F-ra 
• 



BLACH(S 













. ou 




•63. 


.65 


12 . 


.73 


- ■■ .6I» 


^4 * , 


. Dl 


^ 1. 

.0" 


33 


.59 


' .59 


26 4 




. ; '.S9 


^1 


/in 


.65 


35 


.6b- 


.5'6 




. b' 


_b 


.ho ' 




.56 


38 . 


.7^ 


.65 


23 , 


' ; .60 


..73 


•21 


.26 


.38 


30 / 


.68 ■ 


..73 


52 


.;78 . • 


.69 


39 


.^9 


' ' ' .50 




^ ,65 




21 ^ ; 


.83 1 


■ . .83 


77 * 




. oU 


26 V 


. DO ] 




5 . 


b i 




87 


.69 i 




11 


.ii9 i 










22 




.1.2 


22 


.57 1 


'..6U 


36* ' 


.72 1 


.80 


23/ 


.66 - ] 


' ^ .6h 



5-7, 
1*0 ■ 
6 

103 



.7.0. 

.57 . 
b 

.6i4 



.65 
:63 
b 

.6h 



» 




29j 



0. 



1^ 



14. 



3. 



0. 



i: 



idble 7A:8 Numter of Respondents^ Experiencing a Marital Disruption by 
• . \ ^ ' Year of Disruption and Race 



Year of disruption 


Race total 


Whites 


Blacks 


Total- ^ 


kk9.' 


261* ' . 


185 


1968-1969 ' 


. . 68 

ft 


•• ' 35 • 


*. *35 • 


1969-1970 


_ : • 80 ' ■ •. 


1 

51- • 


" 29 


iiamasTi i 


. 102 


59 


. U3 


1571-1972 ^ 


,96 


Sh ■ 


32. 


. 1^72-1973 

— • — ^- 


■ ' 103.' 


^5 


: * "1*8 ' 



a ' Frequencies are v^weighted data. , 



Table 7A.9 Number of Respondents®- Experie>icing a Marital Disruption by 
Type of Disruption, Yeai^^^^i! Disruption, and Ract*"^^ 



Year of 


Race tota? 


* Whites 


' Blacks • 


disrupt iion 
» # 


Separation 


Divorce 


Separation 


Divorce 


Separation 


*feivorce' 


Total 


306 


251 




.•192 


162 _ 


59 


1968-1969, ' 


U8 


.20 .. 


19 \ 


16 


29 ' 




1969-1970 . 


57 


37 


"31 . , 


2h 


■ 26.' , 


13 


1970-1971' f» 


68 


' 53' - 


30 


1*3 


■ 38 


10 ' 


f 1971-19T2' 


6k ' 


5^9 • 


, '35. 


1*3 


28 \' 


' 16 . - 


1972-1973/ 


69. 


82 


29 . 


66 • 


> ho 


16 


a Frequencies are unweighted data. 




V 
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• ^ '. 


4 • 




Table TA..10 Number of ^Respondents'^ for Reference Group by Year 'of . ' 

SeTection and Race. 



Year 9f selection / . 
* * » ' 


,4 

Race total 


Whites 


Blacks 


TQtal , 


2,305 . • 


>^1,862 • 


1^1*3 \ 


1968 • ■ • 


! 285 


23^ 


■ ■ h6 V 


1969 ■ ,. ' 


371 


^ 301 




19T0 ' >o i [. ■ 


587 


. :Mh 


83 


■ 19T1 




398 


116 


1?72, . • ' 


608 


• ■ U80 '* ' 


128 



•a Frequfencies are unweighted data. ^ 
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APPENDIX A' . . . • 

• ' ^ SAMPLING,. INTERVIEWING MD ESTIMATING PROCEDURES , 

• ^ ^ The Survey of Work Ejqperience of Young VTomen 'is-one of the- four 
longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Qnproyment and Training * 
^Administration of the U . S Department of Labor* Taken toge'Uher, 
these four surveys^ constitute the National .Longitudinal SoCveya 
(NLS) . Each of t^e four NLS samples vas> desijgned bjf Ihe' Bureau pf- 
•the CerKus^ to represent 'the 'civilian iionin^tuti6pg.l population* of ' ' 

' the United States^ at .approximately the time of the initial survey. * 
Because of al»trition froja ihe sioiple^ -oyer'the years' of" the'surveys, 
'^^they cannot be c^strued to be precisely representati^ve of th& \ ' 

^ civilian! noninstftutiondi population i^i any" year after t'he fir$^t. 

Sample Design • * « * , • ' _ 

The cohort 'is represented' by a multistage/proba!)ili^ sample 
located in 235 sample 'areas comprising kQ3 eoionties and. independent 

^-cities representing every state and^the District of Columbia; The 
235 sajnple areas yere selected by grouping all of the nation's counties 
and independent pities. into about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU's)/ 
and further forming 235- strata of one or more' PSU' s' tH'at • are relafiyely 
homogeneous according to s69io9Gonomic characteristics "Wthiri each of 
tile strata a single PSU was 'Selected to represent the stratum. Within 
each PSU a probability sample of hpusing units was selected to represent 

\,the civilian noninsti|;utiopar' population." . ' ' . - " ' 

Since one of the -survey requirements was to- provide separate - 
reliable statistics, for blacks, householdj^in predominantly black 
. enumeration- districts (ED 'sjT were' selected 'at aVate approximately* 
^ three times that- for households in pr^domiiiantly white ED's'. The 
/ sample was desired to provide approximately 5,000 respondentsr^about j 
f¥^n. blacks and 500 whites. ' " , . » - 



An initial sample^of. about 1+2 3,000 housing* units was ^elected^; - 
and a screening interview took place in %rch and April 1966/:.^Qf{, 
' this number, about ■7,500 units were found tcA-be vacant, occupied hy 
•persons wltose usual residence was elsewhere, changed 'from Residential 
use, or demolished. On the crther" hand, a1)ou1; 90O additional units were 
fijaund^Jiich had been ^reat^d within existing, living space or had. been 
chMyged from what was previously nonresidential spac^. Thus, 35,36o , 
housing unit^ were available for interview , of which usable information 
was collected for 3^,622 households, ^a completion rate of 98. 0 percent.^ 

Following- the initial interview; and screening operation, the 
sample was fescreened in .the fall of 19^,* immediately prior to tKe 
first Survey of Wprk Experience of .Males Ik to 2k/. For the rescreening ' 
operation, 'the sample jrar^- st rat if ie.d by the presence or absence of * 



a.^lli- to 2l|-yeax-old woman in the household • The rescreened sample ^ 
was used to designate .5)533 young women ag^H l^^ to 2h as ofJanuarJ" 
1, 1^68, to 'be int^erVieWed for 'the Survey Work Experience* These 
were, sampled differentially, within four *strata:^ whites *in white ^ ,^ 
ED's (i^e\, ED's which contained predominantly ^white households); 
non;lhite5 in white. ED*sV\whi^es ^in nonwhite ED's*, and i\onwhites in ' 



The Field Work . ^ ' . * ^ ' ^ , 

— — ^ . ^ ^ • . . ' 

Over 300 interviewers were .assigned to ^acl^^pt the surveys. ' 
Preference in the s elect iorr of interviewers vas^^ven to those who- 
had had^ experience on one of the other longitudinal surveys. Since 
many of the procedures and the labor foi^e and sooioeconomiQ concepts^ 
'vised in this suinrey were similar to tTiose used in th^ Current 
Population Survey (CPS), whenever possible the Biireau ^f the Census 
used /interviewers wiih CPS experience, ^ v * ^ 

Training for the interviewers consisted of a home -study package 
which included a reference' manual explaining the purpose, procediires, 
and conce^^ts used in the survey and the home study exei?cises and^a sel^ 
of questions "based on points explainefd 4n the majjvial. In addition to ' 
the home s<budy package, in the earl^ survey years ther^ were one-day 
classroom training sessions whicTi all interviewers were feqiiired to 
attend. All training materials were prepared by the j::^e'hsus B\iregj^^taff 
and reviewed "by the Employment and Training Administration* and. the 
Ceh|e?* for* Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University. / 
Pi*ofessional*members of ^-She/participatij^ng orgsmizations obsepNfci both 
the training sessions and the actual interviewing. ;^ v - 

In addition to training, |, field. edit wa^ institufed to insure 
•adequate quality . This consisted of a full edit 'of ' the ' coir5)leted \. 
^questionnaires' by Data Collection Center staffs. AThe edit consisted 
of reviewing .each -qflestioniiaire from 'beginning to end; to ^termine' 
whether the entries were complete and consistent arid whether the 
skip instructions were being followed-. If there were minor problems, 
the inteirviewer was conj^acted by phone, told of her .error, 'and asked 
to contact. the. respondent for further clarification. For mord* serious^ 
problems, the interviewer was retrained, either totally or, in part, 
and. the questionnaire was returned to her for completion. 

Estimating Meth<5ds * . . . 

The estimating procedure used in the NLS involveci multistage ra$io 
.estimates. * ' 

Basic weight' The first. step was the assignment' to eafe'h^ sample 
case. of a basic weight consistii;ig' of the reciprocal of the fln4l*' 
probability of selection. The probability reflects the differential 
sampling which .was employe^ hy race, within each, stratum.- 



t . Noninterviev .ad.lustment . I»<t^e. initial survey the weights for> 
all those interviewed wei-e adjjosted to the ext*ent needed to account Tor' 
persons for whom np information was obtained 'because of abserfce 
refusal, or unavailability for. other reasons: This- ad^gtjnent was made 

, separately for the following groupings: - Censua Region ,'«|)lace of. 

•residence, and-^race. , . . • . 

• ^ Ratio estimates , ^ The distribution of the population selected for 
•the- sample may differ som^what^, by ch&ce, frop «that of the nation as 
■a Khole with respect to' residence,' age, rd.ce, anci sex. «ince these*" 
.population characteristics^ are closely correlated with the -pi-incipal * ' 
measurements made from the, sample, i^hd measuremerits ?"an-be substantially 
improved jpien weighted appropriately 'to conforI^■.to the-ltnown distribu- 
tion of fJaese population characteristics.! This" .was accomplished: in . 
-the initial survey through two stages of ratio estinjation. *" , 

■• V . " ■ - , ■ . \,' • 

The^ first st^ge of ratio estimation 'takes into ac.cotint differences 
at the time o^-the i9bO Census in the distribution by race and. , ■ 
residence. of the- population as estimated from- the sample PSU's and 
that .,of the total population in each of the four major regies^ of the 
country."- Usin^ i960 Census .data, estioAted popui'ation t&tals by r^ce ; 
and residence for each region were computed by appribpriatfely weighting' ' 
the Census counts for PSUis in the sample. Ratios were then computed 
between these estimates (based on sample pSu'.s) and- thg actual' 
popylati^ tptais for tW region .as shown by the i960 fcensjls . ' 

In the second ^age,\fche sample proj^rtions were .adjusted to ■ 
independent^ current estimates of the civilian Aoninstitutiong^ized - 
papulation by age and raceO "Eijese estimates were prepared by^ayryi-ng 
forward -the most recent Censtis ,data (i960) to take accbunt of subsequent 
|ging of the population, mortality., and, pigration between th% United 
States and other countries. 2, The adjustment vas iiade.by race within 
four age groupings. 

\ ^ ^ • ' - . ; V .. 

Weights fo r subsequent years As a result of the above steps 
each sample person -has a weight which remains unchanged 'throughout the 
life of the study . The univprse of study was thus jfix^d at the time 
of interview for the first survey. Since no reweightihg ,of the saaJple 
was made -after subsequent surveys, the group of 'interviewed persons- is' • 



.is 




* ■''See ^Bureau of the Census Technical Paper no. T^r ^e giai-reivL 
Population Survey--A Report on Methodology . 196^. for a more detailed 
explanation bt the preparation of the estimates. ' * " ' ' 

See Bi^eau of the Census , Current- Population Reports / Series P^25^r 
no. 352,. November 18, I966V for a d^^iption of the -methods us^d'inv 
preparing 'these independent population estimate^l.. - * ' '"^ . 
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an unbip.sed sample of the population group in existence at' the time of 
the first survey only. The number 6f young women* with whom iiiitial 
, interviews were cohaucted was 5,159.* ^ 

^ Coding and Editing > ^ ' . ' ' * , 

V Most of the.'Q.ata on the* interview schedules required n^v^coding, 
since a majority ^of the answers were njamerical entries or in tli^e form 
of precoded categories. However, clerical coding was necessary for 

^ the occupational ahd industrial classification of' the several jobs 
referred* to in the interview. ^ The 'Census Bureau's starSard occupation 
and industry- codas 'used for the CPS were employed for this purpose. 

* Codes for other open-ended questions were assigned by the. Census. 
Bureau, ii^ som6*cases oil the basis of guidelines developed by the 
Center for Human Resource Besearch from- tallies of* subsamples of; the , 
returns. ' - . ' ^ 

" The consistency edits for- the inteiView schedules were completed 
on the computer by the Census Bur^fl^i, , For the parts of the question- 
naire which w.ere similar to t'he CPS, a modified CPS edit was used. For 
all other sections, separate' consistency checks were performed. None 
of the edits in^iluded aa-^location t^utine which was dependeht on 
' ^averages or random Information from outside sources , since such alloca- 
ted data could not^e expected t'o be consistent with data ^ f ronL^previpus 
. or. subsequent surveys.* However, wher^ the answer tb^ a question was 
obvious fropi others in the questionnaire, the missing -answer was entered 
on the tape. ^ To take an example from the 1970^ s\irVey , if it^ 62a ("Is 
, it necessary for ypu to make, any regular arrangements for the care^^ 
your *child(ren) while, you -are working?" ) was blank, but legitim^J^ 
^ entries* appeared in item 62b, and 62c ("What arrein^ements have you made?" 
and "What, is the cost of these child^care arrangements?"), a "Xes" was 
inserted in 62a since 62b anct c could have been filled oijly if the 
answer to°62a was 'jYes." Therefore, the assumption was made that either 
the key punch operator had failed to punch the item or the inter^iewei 
ha-d failed to record it. .< . . - 
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U S. OEPAfVTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



|<ATI0NAL1.0NGITUDWAL SURVEYS 

>^URVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE - 
» " OF FEMALES 14-24 \ > ' 

1968 ; 



NOTICE ;? Your repdrt to the Census Bureau is 'confidentiar by law (Title , 
I'S^.^U.S. Code). It may he ^een only by sworm^Cen sus employees and'^niay 
be used onl y for statistical' purposes 



1 t n n t rn 1 M ^ • 


•4 


2. Lme number 
pf resDond«eht. 










3. Name' ^ . 






/ 


4. Address - • " , , » ; l 

■ * 










5. Intervtewed by ' ^ 




• • 1 Code 




1 




1 

* * 





RECORD pF CALLS AND ME THODS OF LOCATING RESPONDE.NT. 

CommentI ' ^ 



I. 



a.m 
p.m 



3. ' 



4. . 



* a.m 
p.m 



a.m, 

p:m, 



a.m 

p.m, 



4 



' ' New occupants 
Neighbors 

; Apartment house m'gr. 

' Post office 
[ \ School 

^ Other - Specify -j 



Successful 



Unsuccessful 



fnterviev 



1" — - 

time 



Began 



a.m. 

^ p.m' 



•Ended 



arm. 

P;^» 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 



Date completed ' 



Comments 



NONTNtERVIEW REASON 



^ "temporarily iDsent 
2 r^' Unable. to locate respondent - Specify 



\ 



3 t . J Refused . 

4 [ ; Other - Specify 



TRANSCRII^JION f ROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARP 



jtfem 2 - ici^entification code 



Item. 13 - Maritql status 

1 Married spouse present 

2 E j Married spouse abseht 

3 Widoyed ^ 

4 [3 Divojiljed ^ 
s ^ . Separated 

6 1 Never married 



•* It^ 15 Age ^ 

n * 

• I 

Item 16 - Race 

r, ''] White 

2 [ Negro 

3 [~ ^ Other ' k 



Item 22 Ten ure 

f J Owned ^r being bought 

2 Pi Rented' 

3 I"" j No cash Tent 

Items 23 -^25 - Land usage 

1 riA ^ 



2 n B- , * 



fNumber and street 



'' " ' ' • - - -r^' ' IF KESPONDEl^ f HA^ UOy^D, ENTE R tLEyf • 

______ ..■ 



■i I 



Colipty 

ERIC 



City 



State 






'ZIP code - ' 
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1. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



f. Are you atwnding or -enrolled in regular school?. 



□ Yes -ASK 2 
• 2[:^No— ' ' ' . 
When were you last enrolled? 



Month— Year 



I SKIP 
} to4 



2at'What grade a^e you attending? 



2a. 



1 Ele^ I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 High . I 2^ 3 4 

3 College i . 2. 3 4 5 6+ 



8 - 



SKIP to 
Check Item C. 
pqge 7 



b,' .Are you enrolled as a full-time or -part-time student? 



b. 1 □ Full time 
2 Part time 



0 (7^ Responden 
3. Sirrce you. turned 
for. an entire 



year? 



is^ M - SKIP to Ch^ck Item- C, pagt 1 
14, were you ever out of school 



3^ Yes -SK/P to 8 
' 2 f J No - SKIP to Check /tem A 



4.\VhaV IS the hij 
you 'have comp 



ghe 



pleted 



St year of regular school 

7 



4. 



0 None ' 0 - SKIP to 34, pogeA 0 ' 

1 Elem ,12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

2 High .12 3-4. 

3 College I ,2 * 3 4 -5 6+ 



5. How old were you when you last'attendecj 
• regular' school r ^ ^ 



Age. 



•6. Why would you say you decixied to end your^ 
educajtion at that time' J" 



' 0 Completed 4 or more years of college 

1 QT] Had tcv^cfrlj . 
■ 2 [3 Couldn't afford college ' 

3 (j^J Lack of ability 
Disliked school 
. 5 n Marriage V 

6 n Pregnancy 

7 Ojther - Sip&rif Y ^ 



7. Between^' the time you turned 14 and (Age mentioned 

in 5), Were you ever out of school for an entire school 
year or more' 



7. 1 □ Jes - ASK 8 

2 No - SKIP to Check Item A 



S.^Hov/, old were you? (If more than once, ask 
" aboMt most/€cent time.) 



8; 



Age , 



9. Whjf were you out of school at that timei' 




10*. why did you return to scho6l? 



CHECK 



1 f "I Respondent is a college grady^te - SK/P to /3V 

2 [^"] "Respondent is enrolled -ih ^hool SKIP to^fo, page 4 

3 il'H All others -ASK Mo;; \« 



11 a. Do-y<5iJ feel that not havirfg more education 
has hurt you in any way? 



^' b. Why do you feel this way? 



11a. 



in*^es 



2 



12a. If you could, would you like to get more . 
education or tratmrrg' 

b. What*kind of course? or training ^ould you 



12a. 1 n Yes. -ASK b 2 [J] No -SK/P to /3a 



like to take? 



b. 1 [ ^ Technical (vocational). trai,ning ~ Specify type , * 
* 2 [*3Cbmplete high school [ 
,3 rn Go to ciolfe^ 
4 [~ J Other - Spe^y 



c. "Do yoir ^expect tHSt you actual ly^vvi II get thrs ^ - 

• education or training? . * ^ , 



!ERJC 



-cTI-pTYes" — 

- 2 PI No 
9 

3 p"] Don't know 



^Y/h%n?. 



Why not? 



3'Q4 



13c 



Aside from' regular school, did you ever 
, 'take a /ull-tlme pro'grjim lasting twqf^eeks 
' or more at a training course, sponsored^ 
4)y an emplqyer? . 

b. Whaj: type of training did ^ou take? 

c. How long dicj this training last? 

d. How. many' Hburs per week did you spend 
. qn tlji^s^tr^^ing? 

- » * ^ ». . 

e. Did you fia^sh or complete this. course' 

ff. Why didn't you complete the program? 

g. Do you use .this training on, your 
present (last) fob'i^' . 



I. EDUCATION AMD TRAINING - Continue.! 



13a. 



' im Y^s - ASK 

2 n Uo-SKIP^to I4a 





c. Months - 






•d. 1 n 1 - 4 




* CD 20 or njore 


' 2 □ 5 - 9 


D 15 - 19 




.t. 1 ri] Yes -SK/P to g 

2 n No - A'SK f ^ . ' ' ' 
. 3 f7] Still going on - SK/P tp /4o ^ 




S_.. : ■ • ■ ■ 



2 TD No \ . 

3 f"3] N^verwofJced 



14a. Aside from regular school, did you ever take - 
aqy^ commercial, vocational, or Skill training, 
such as typing^ practical nursing, cosmetalogy, • 
Of anythjng else, not counting on-the-job 
traramg given informally' 

b. Why-did you de*cide to 3£f oiore training?' 

c. What type of training dicryou take?. 

d. How long did this training last? 

e. How many'hours per week did you spend"' 
' 'on this training? " 

f. Did you tmish or complete the program?*. V 



g. Why didn't you d'omplete the program? 



14a. 



1 (I]Yes-/^SKb . • 
■ 2 CI No -SKfP to 15a 



b. 



4- 



d. Months 



■ 2n5-9 



3 □ 10 - 14 



5 f^U 2^ or more 



f. a Yes- SK/P toh 

2 n No -ASK g ^' . ■ 
, .3 [77] StH I going on -SK/P to /So 



h. Do you fiSe^this training on your 
- present (Tast) job? 



h. 



15a, Since you 'stopped going to school full time, 

> have you taken any additional general 
* " courses in a regular school such as 
English, math, science, or arj? 

b. Why did you decid^ to get more education? 

• » 

c. Wh^ii type of course did you take? 

d. How long did Ihis course last? 

e. ' How many hours per vyeejk did you spend 

on this course? ' 

{. Did you finish or complete this course?\ 



fl..Why dtdn't you complete thi§ coOrse? - 

h. Do you use thia education dn your 
present (Tast) 



1 pres.. ' 2r:iNb 



3 Q Never vy^orked 



15a. 



, 1 n Yes -ASKb 2 n>o - S,K/P to 16a: 

— f 



b. 



^^1 



d. Months 



1 CD U 4 

2 CD 5, - 9', 



3 CD '0 - 14 

*^C3 15 - 19 



-S [3D 20 or more 



1 CD Yes"-SK/P to h- . \ 

2'CD-Nb - ASK g 

3 HD soil going on ^SKIP to /6o. 



o ■ 

ERIC 



* 



h. ! ri Yes 

2 ri No 

" 3 [ I Never worked 
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I. EDUCATION AND TRAIWRC - Contlnu> 



r 



16a. Hgive you ever obtained a 'certificate 
required for practicing any profession 
or trade, suchxis teacher, registered •» 
nurs'e^ practical nyrse, or, beautician? 

b. What type of certificate was\it? 

c. 1s this certificate currently valid? 



16a. y [;;;] Yes - AS/<'j6b 

2 C2Ho -;s/</P to /7o/ . 



W. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 



X □ Never attended'Kigh school - SKIP to 34, page 10 
17o» What Is the name of the high sx:hool you 
'.^ attend (Last attended)? * 

♦ , ' 

•b. What is this fcffgh school's address? 



T7ay. 



c' Is thi's school public or private? 

d. In what jfears have you been (were you) 
enroHetd there? 



e. What kind of curriculum are (were) you 
enrolled in (during your last year in 
high'school) — is (was) if vocational, 
coromeN(;ial,* col lege preparatory 

> or genera)^ 



b. 


Street ^ - 








City ---^ . 




^County ' ^ 




State.. 




ZIP code 










c. 


1 n Public^ • ■ 


2 '□Private - 


d. 


From — c — '■ 


To 


4 




Monthly ear 




Month*Year 



t. 1 □ Vocational 



V/hatiirt yod specipHzing 
(did you specialize) in?^ 



2 □ Commercial , 

3 n College Preparatory ^ 

4 □ General 



18o. Are you taking fdid you take) any . 
xrourses* in typing or shoRthand in ^ « 
highscbool? \ 
b. What courses are you taking (did you take)? 



c. How many years have you t^ken (typing, shorthand)? 



18o. T CDj^es - ASK tSb'^^c ^ 
t 2 □ No - SK/P to Check /tern B 

t.^^ CD Typirfg ^"^^ ^ ~ 
2 n Shorthand - 
'3 □ Both . . 



c. Typing — 
.Shgrthand 



CHECK 
ITEMS 



1 — T X J 1 , 

\ en Respondent has completed one or more years of college-(Q2 br 4) - SK/P to 24a, pcxge 6 

2 □ Respondent has completed l^ss ;han one year of high 'school - SK/P to Check Item C, page 7 

3 n othefs - ASK /9a ^ . • ^ ^ ' 



19a. What high schbof subject? do (did) you enjoy ^ 
. the most? , ^ 

b. What is^'the main reasonyou enjoy (enjoyed) . .'*? 

r 


19a.. , , . x-L- 


0C]None.-Sk/Pto20a */ ^ • 


b. .1 0 Interested ^'4- ' * . : 

2 n ^'^^^ easy . • , , 

3 n Do well in it 

4 'Q Prepares for future job or career 

5 Q] Prepares for homemaking • 

' ^(lU Othef -'Specify \ ^ 


20a. What high school subject do (did) you .dislike, 
the most? * 

~ bTWhait is'the main reason you dislike (dislilced) . . .? 

' ' ■ ^ ./ 

.■ • ■ k'.' 
id ■ - ... 


20a. ^ • • ' ' ' ; . 


oQ*None-SK/P to2/a ^ ' 


b. 1 □ Diffitult; hard work * - . * 
^ [7*] Feltit.a wc^ste of time ' 
•3 n Do poorly in it * , 
' 4 f"*] Boring ' * ' " . 
ri Other - Specify ' ' • • * 
L ^ — ^-^ ' :— — ^ » ^ ' "^"^ — ' 



^ERlC 



2I0.. IN YOUR LAST FULL YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL, 
how^any hours per weel^, on the averagei 
did -you spend dbing your h^omework, at 
horte or anywhere else? 

,■ •- A ■ • ■ ■ 

b. Where d»d ydp normally do most of 
your h^ework? 



^ tl. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE > Continued < 



V ^ 



c. WerQ there any corfditions at this place 
-which made it hard for you to study? 



d. V5^hatwece these conditions? 



e. IN YOUR LAST FULL YEAR OF.HIGH SCHOOL, 
did you t^ke.part ih any extra-curricular 
activities at school, such as sports, 

^dramatics, publications, music, or clubs^ 

f. How many hours per week, on the average, 
did you spend on these activities? 



(jf. Wharwas >0Lr 'avorite extra-curn'cular 
activity? 



2l< 



0 None 



2 r7i5-.9 ' ' 

more 




• 1 □ School ybr^ry, study hall or^homeh<K>m 



a (I3^t home 
'3^f^ At frie'nd's home 

'1 n Other - Sp^criy_ 



if 



i:;'! tes 1 As^: d 



2 ri]No -SK/P to e 



1 N>d?se (distractions) 
2j^7] Lacks necessary facilities 

(de^k, room, etc.) ^ \^ 
3 rry^th'er*- Specify V ^ 



■7^ 



I Ye&-;ASK f 
2.f J No - SKIP to 22 



3j^icr^M 
. 4 n 15 T 19. 

* 5 [\ J 20*or more 



g-^ r^Sporfs • 
• ^jTIj Pu'bjicauons 

3 ["31 Dramatics 

4 (^^ Music ' 
ffc[^f6thep^lubs' " 

Ox^j^'^ Specify _ 



?!^22. When you wer& not involved in high school 
* activities or studj^^, what activity took 
"up'most oCy^>u^-6^tra ttme during your last 
full high 'school (^ear? 



ol i^ear? 



22. 1 [3j N,on-school?ela^ed sports 
' -2 n Hobby 
, 3 Reading 7 /. 

4 C^j Wofk.for pay 

5 [^Inelpmg at home 

6 n Other ^ Specify . ^ 



23. How do (did) you feel about your high 
•school experience? 



23^.' Do (dj^ you — . 

ft ~ 

1 CZj ••ke it\very-much? . 

2 GD^'ke i-f.fairly wejl? 

3 dislike It, somewhat? 



4 ["""^Jisiikj^it very muChf 



0 

ERIC 



307' - 



siikj^it ' 



4 



, 4 



«69 . 



IILCOLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



X (33 Respondent has never attended college 
'(Q* 2 or 4) - SKIP to Check Item C. pagt 7 
24a. What are the names ,of ai I the colleges you 
have attended? 



ASK FJDR EACH SCHOOL ATTENDED 



When were yqu 
enrolled there?/, 



Month/ Year 



Where is this 
school located? 



-Name of Qcllete i 



From,— 
Month /Year 



City 



State 



1 



3. 



4. 



^ ; = : 1 — 5 

d. What degree d[id you receive? (If more » .s- 

^than one, record the most recent) . . \ 



e« Irt what'field did you receive your degree? 



0 □ Did not receive degree - SKIP to 



i. Why did you deOf^to major In . . 
(field of study mentloneJL'm 24e)? 



' tH Interested in it 

2 □ Do well in it 

3 Advised to do so 

4 n Good job possibilities 
5. CD Prepare for homemaking 

^ CI] 0^*^ Specify 



g. What IS (was)*the full-time tuition per year 
''at (most recent school given in 24a)? 

h. Do (did.) yog^have a scholarship, 

• .fe^liwship. assistantship, or other 
'typfe of financial aid while^enrolled 
at (most recent sct^ooI given in 24a)? 



$ 



1 n Yes , ^ , 

2 □ Scholarship or fellowship j 

3 □ Assistantship_( teaching, research, etc.) 



5 CU Other -S^^cify. 
6nNo-SK/P to j 



i. pHow much Is (was)Tt? 

j. Why did you decide to continue your 
education beyond high school? 



1 College degree necessary for her vyork 

2 Q]'College debtee necessary ij^^success 

. 4 [□ Qther - Specify - ' ' . 



xrn Respondent has not completed bne year of 
college (Q. 2 or 4) - Skip to 30, page 8 

25a. What field of study m college do (did) you - 
enj6y the most? 



b. What is the main 'reason you enjoy (enjoyed). . .? 



25e 



l^(r3 None 



--SKIP t^lba. 



1 {23 In'terested rn it- 

3 [□ Find it e^sy 

4 n Prepares for fQture or career 
^ O'P^^P^^^^ homemaHing^ ,^>- 

"6 [□ Other - Specify ^ 



2iEr!c 



f » 



l\l COLLEG E 

r26o. What field of s.tucJy in coll6g/do (did) you dislike^ ' 
I the4nost? "/ ♦ ' ^ 



b. What IS the main reason you dislike (disliked). . .? 



*27. Hovy>»do (did) you feel- about your 
college experience? • . ' 



^ r 1 Respor>yent is attending college • 

{Q.2)L SKIP to 30 ^ 
28. Would you like to receivq^more education' 

^^ly. EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF 



Ej(PERIENCE>€o ntinued 
26q. 



. 6 QNone-SK/P to'27 



b. 1 n Diff^sult 

2 n Felt'ie a waste of time 

3 Does poorly in it . *; 

4 n Boring • ♦ 

5 n Other ^pecify - , 
27,. Do (did) yo^l ^ 



'*n]*^»*^e i.t very much?' 
2 n d'Slike It very much? 
?'Cn ''ke It fairly well? 
4 ( 1 dislike It somewhat? 



28. 1 n Yes «SK/P to 30 

^ 2 r'jNo -SK/P-to 34. po^e 10 
THOSE ENROLLED IN SCHOi 



CHECK 
ITEMC. 



^ r^j'ResponfJent 
2 ["J C|ther 



IS enrolled in school-(Q.I) - ASK 29o 
SK/P to 34. page 9 



! 29a. How much more education would you like to get? 

, (If '[None/' mark current grade end fUlhw appropnate.sktp pattern) 



High School ^ ^ 

0 f n Less than i ^j"-] | year j 
high school ( 
iASKb) 2 pi 2 years. ^ ASK b ^ 

■ ' ' ' years ) * 

4^ Cl 4 years - SK/P to c 



College ' 



5 [ ] 2 years (complete junior college -ar equivalent 

6 f ) 4 years, (graduate from 4-year college) 

7 [~ 6 years (oJi}tain Master*^. degree or equivalen/) 

8 ( ^ 7 + years (obtain Ph. D. or professiqnal degree) 

' (M.D., Law, et^ 



SKIP to d 



b. Why don't you y/ant-'to complete high school? 

What do you expect to do When you 
leave school?^ , / 



d. What college' wo^ld you like to attend?^ -x. - 



e.- What fjeld of study would* you like ^ 
h . to take in college? 



f. WhJ.,would you like to go into this 
field of study? 



ERIC 



til.. . iffC'" 



^* ' {~!'Co to wqrk 

2 r^Ge^t^fnarrieci 

3 [TJOtfaer - Specify 



J 5K/P to 
yCheck 
(Box 
) after 33c 



d. Name» 



• ■ / 

Location (City and S^^'te) 




/ 9 f 71 Undecided , , / ^ 




* 


« m Don't know - SKIP to 31 



i' ' CD'*"^ interested in it, \ enjoy.it 



2 prepares for vocation 

^ that pays^well, is secure 



3 O Other — Spec/f'y 



SKIP 
to, - 
3/ 
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|V;>EDUCATIOHAL GOALS^OR THOSE EHROCLEO IN SCHOOL: - Coritinutd . 



7 

30. How much 'More college would-you like to get^ 



^30. 5 1 12 years (^Tunplete junior college or equivnlent) * 
'6 I t4 years (jg^aduate frcu fogf-year CQ(lege) 



7 I I 6 years (obtain Master's degree or equivalent) 

•^IV|7^ years (obtain Ph^D. or professional degree) 
^ (M.D.. Law. etc) / 



31. As things now stand, how much more education do you thmk you' will actually get? 



. High School 
. * 

1, r *1 1 year , 

. '2 [~ 1 2'yeaps ' 

3 I ' f 3 years " 

4 I ] 4 years^ 




College 



,5 t I 2 years'(complete Junior Cdljege or equivalent) 

I 4 ye^r^ (grarfu^te from 4-year college)- i. ^ ' 

7 I |64yea/'S (obtain Master's degree o( equiyj^lerft) . 

8 I |7 i years (obtain Ph.D. or professional dfegree) . 

(M.D.; Law. etc.) / . '. 



CHECK 
iTEMD 



Amount recorded in"3l' is: 



it I Same or greater than amount £iven in 29a or^O - ASK 32q 
2 (. .] Less than amount given in 29a or 30 - ASK 32b 



32a. Hc|w Will you pay for this additional 
eduction? 



b.^Why do you thmk you will actually ^et 
1 less education than you would-like? 



32a. 1 |. J Scholarship 
^ r I Loan 
- 3*1' I Parents 

"^S'l^ I Don't know, not ^afe 
6 I J Other -S)jecif^y>' ' 



SKIP tx) 33<3 



1 1^ I Too expensive; lacl<; of sufficient 

2 ( I Difficulty, in getting into college^ 
3( I Fa<nily obligations' 

A I I Have to go to work < 

5 ( '[Other - Specify 1 ^ 



funds 



f 



33a» What do you expect to do whep.XP^ 
^ complete /our education? 



LDb you expect^to work when you are - 
first marriicd? » 

c.)Vhat kind of work would you Nice to do? 



33a. - V , . 

1 ( I Qb to work-'-. ASK c " 

2 ( .| GiLt married - ASK b 

; 3 ( \ Other - Specify ^ 

GO to Check Box ofter 33c • ' 

b. 1 ( ! Yes - ASK'c 

2-1 I No — GO to Check Box after 33c 

..'91 Don't know 



c. 



While answering'Sectio'n IV was another person present?- 
l[^"]Yes, , 2 f'l No - Go to 34 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers^ 



- ^ 



1. r: 1 Yes 
6 



2 ( i'No 



'2f, 



ERIC 



•31 e 



V. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



34. What were you doing most*6f-LAST 
fWEEK; w.orkmg, going to school/ 
keeping house ot something ?lse? 



1 n WK - Wocking - 
SK/P to 35b- 



2 C J J - ^'^'^ 3 burnot 

at work 

3 □ LK - Looking for work 

4 S - Going^to school 

^ CIj - Keeping house 

6 □ U - Unable to work - 

'^-^^SK/P to 38o 

7 1 ^ OT - Other - Specify,- 



35a 



Did yoti do any work at alt 
LAST WEEK-» not coynting 
work around the house? 



1 nVes 



xQ No -SK/P 
to 36a 



(/f "J** in'34 SK/P to 36b) 
36a. Did you have a job or business 
from which you were, temporarily 
absent or on layoff fast week? 



How maay hours did 
you work LAST WEEK 
at all jobs? 



CHeCK iTiM E 

Respondent worked - 

1 [^ 49 hours or*m6re-SK/P 

to 39o ond enter job 
.^orV.^^ ot /jast week 

2 I -34 hours - ASK c ^ 



35c. Do you USUALLY. W9rl<: 35 hours 
or more a week at- this jobt 

1 C Yes - What is the reason • 
^ ; you wotked less than 

35 hou'rs-LAST WEEK? 

2 ! No - What is the reason 
you USUALLY work 
less than 35 hours 
a week? , 

. (bkivk the oppropriote^reosoa). 

oj, Q Slack -work'' 
" 02 1 ; Material shortage / 

03 □] Pla'nr or mach^ine Repair y \ 

04 \Z1 |ob staVted during week/ ^ 
' 05 □ Job termirv^ted during w6ek^ ^ 
- 06 n CouldVfnd only part-time 

^ Work , ^ 

' 0 7 Gli'L^bor dispute * • 
08 □ Djd n-ofwapt fullrtime^^v^rk 
■ 09 FuH'time vyork^week under 
35 hours 

1 0 Attends schooP ' ^ • 

iT[j Holiday (iegai orjreHgiousJ 

1 2 □ Bad wegth'er 

13 Fj Ov^^l'iNness • • , * . * 

14 CJI illrless of family member 
1 5 1 I On vacation * * ' , 

* 1 6 O Too bySy <with -houseWerk 
Personal business - 
Ta Cj Other - Specify . . 



. 3 en 35 - 48 hours-ASK d-e 



1 




(^f entry iri<^35civ SKfP to 3?o and 
enter i6b w.orked ot /ost week) , 



, Did you lose any^time or 
take any time off from work ^ 
LAST WEEK for any reason 
such as illness, holiday, 
or slack work? 

1 QHYes - How many hours 
did you take off? 



2 Q No , * 

NOlTE -Correct item 35b 
if /est time not alr^d^. 
^dtSucted; if item 35b is " 
reduced below 35 hours, 
^ask 35e, otherwise skip 
to 39o. 



e. Did you work any overtiiiie^ 
or.at more than one job 
EAST^WEEK? 

1 (31 Yes - How many 
^ §x^a hours 

did you work? 

2 (fj No - • , . 

* 

^ NOTE— Correcjt item 3Sb if 
extra haurs not^akeady 
^included and skip to 39o 



'Yes - ASK b 
xn No -SK/P to 37o 



* Why were you absent from work 
LAST WEEK? ' 

1 □'Own. illness 

2 □ lllnessof family rtiember 
- 3 On vacation , 

4 Qj Bad weather 

5 □ LaboV dispute * 

6 □ New job to- begin within 

30 days- ASK 37c ond 37d(2) 

7 Fj Temporary layoff 

(less than 30 days) 

8 ri Indefinite layoff 
^ (more than 30 days 

or no definite 
recall date) 

9 n School Interfered 

10 n Too busy with housework 
personal business 

n □ Other - Specify 



ASK 37d 

'(3). ' 



7 



c. 



Are you getting wages or salary 
for any of' the time off MST WEEK? 



^□Yes - 

2' □ No ' ' 

3r □ Self-employed 



Do v'ou usually work ^S^^ourS'or 
more a week at this job? 



I OYes 



(60 tq 39d and enter fob held 
last week.) 



Notes 



V. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



(If **LK" injtem 34. SKIP to 37b) - 
37a. Have you been looking for work during the past 4 weeks? 

X [--] Yes - ASK b '•I [T] No - SKIP to 38a 



b. What h^ve you been doing in the last 4 weeks to 
find work? 

(-Mark dll^methods used; do not read hsQ ' ^ 
' X Nothing-^ SK./P to 38o : 

0 f"". Checked with school egiployment 

service (or counselor) • • 
Checked with State empfoyment agency 
] Checked with private engployment agency 
Checked directly with efhplo^er 
Placed^or aaswered newspaper ads 
Checked with fnegds or relatives 
" Other - Specify - For exampie, MDTA, 
Union, or profession^/ reg/steV, etc. ^ \ , 



1 

2 i 
3 

4 ' 

5 ' 



c. Why did you start looking for work^ Was jt because 
you lost or quit a job^at that time or was there 
,sorre other reason? 



1 

2 
3 

4 I 



Lost job 
jQutt job 
' Left school 
.Wanted temporar^work 



er ^ Spi 



ecffy_ 



d. I . How many weeks have you beefn looking for work? 

2. How many weeks ago did you start looking for a job> 

3. How many weeks ago ware you laid off? 

** 

*' Number ofVweeks . " . 



e. Have you been lookir>g for full-or part-%ime work? 
I f^uflt-time _ ^ (7 i- Part-time 



1 



f. Is -there any reason why you cdold not take a job 
.LASTVyeEK> 

.^s — A^rk reoson 

1 '""'t Needed at home 

2 Temporary illness 

3 r School ' ' , ' . 

4 • Already has job 



No 



Other - Specify^ 



V 



g. When did you last work at a regular full-or part- 
time job' or business lasting two consecutive 
weeks or more? ^ * . 



1 ' • -1963 or \al 
Month-.. L 



r 

1 

_ Ye^r_ 



) SKIP to 
' 39a and 
J enter 
fast job 



2 I : Before 1963 - SKIP to 29a and 

enter /dst ;ob- 

3 Never worked 2 weeks ^nlore 



4 P'j Never worked at all 

o : 

ERJC . 



I SKIP to 

( 44a, page 14 



38a. When did you last-work at a regular full- or partT 

.time job of business laymg two consecutive 
• weeks or mofe? ^ • . ' ^ ,^ 



1 n 1963 or I3ter 



"Month 



2 n.Befpre 1963 , , , / ^ 

3 CH l^ever worked 2 weeks or more ) ""SK^'to 

4 Never worked at all 44a, page^l4 



b. On this j^b. did you usuaMy work'35 hours or 
more per week? 

1 (71 35 or more 

Less than 35 



2 t" 



c. Why^didyou leave that job? 



1 

2 

3'1 
4 1 
- 5 [ 

7 r 

8 

9 L 

10 ! 

11 [ 
'12! 

13 r 



] To^get married- 
] Husband wanted her to quit 
Husband transferred; moved 
] Own healttr , 
^ ' Pregnancy 

rHealth of family member 

Devote more time to fam4ly 
, School 

Seasonal job completed 

Slack work or business conditions 
^ Temporary nonseasonal job completed 
' Unsatisfactory work arrangerfierit (hours, pay, etc.) 

Other - Specify 



39a. For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
org^ization, or other jpmploy.er) ^ 



b. Where is . , . located? 
State 


1 


c. What kind of work were you doing? ^ 
(F^or example* teaching, waitress, s^les 
clerk, typist, etc.) 









(For example: TV and radio manufacturer, 
retail shoe store. State Labor Departpient. etc) 



e.* Were you — ' . 

. I ' fi- an employee of PRIVATE company, 
w business, or individual for 
wages, salary, or comitiission? 
. . 2 [; G - a GOVERNMENT employee 

(Federal, State, County, or lo^l)? 
3 r 0 - SELF-EMPLOYED in OWN 

\bus.iness, professional 
*pVactice-,»or farm? 
Is this business incorporated? \ 



ASK 4&d 



Yes. 



2 r No 



SKIP to 
40b . 



L^JWP-Workirtg WITHOUT PAY in 
- family business or farm? 



313 
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V 



V. CURRENT LABOlf FORCE STATUS - C«ptlnutd 



40a, How (Md you find out about this job? 



/ / 



J 



b. When cHd you start working at this job 
or business? 



40a, 0 □ Checked with schooj^m^loyment 
•sency (or counselor) . » 

1 □ Checked with State employment aiency i 

* 2 n Checked with private- employment agency 

'"'3 □ Checked directly with,empfloyer ^ 

4 Q]] Placed or answered newspaper ad$ 

5 □ Checked witfj friends or relatives 

6 □ Other- Specify^ ^ 



Year. 



.or (if 1967) Month. 



CHECK 



l.| I Respondent has not worked since January 1967 - SKIP to 44o, page 14 
2 □ ^11 others -ASK 4/0 - r 



41 fl* How much time does, it usual fy take you to ' 
'travel frojri your house to your job (eTitry 
in 39a)? ' . . ' 

b. What means of transportation do you usually 
* use to get to^wjrk? ^rk os mony boxes 
OS opp\y4 . -*/ * ' „ 



41a. 



41e* 1 . WfTat is the total cost of any parking 
fees or tolls you have to pay (round . 
trip)? 

:.u 

.2. How many miles do you go by car 
(round trip)? 

^ :^ 

□ Only boxM marked in 41 b - SKIP to 
Ciheck Item 6 



rn Box I and any of bdxft 2-6 marked 
. in4lb-A5X4)d * 

i What is the total cost of the round trip 
by (means of transportation given in b)? 



b. 1 □ Own auto - ASK '41 c 

2 □ Ride with someone else 

3 □ Bus or streetcar 

4 [^Subway .or elevated , 

5 □ Railroad 

6 Taxicab 

7 Q^Walked <5nly - SKIP to Check /tem 6 
•CI] Other means - Specify 



ASK 
Aid 



SKIP to Check Item 6 



41e. I.- 



0 en No cost 



per. 



2. 



.Miles 



d. 0 CH No- cost 



per. 



314 



y. CMfeRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ttIM 6 



> Q"P" or rG^' in iseni 39e - ASK 42a 

".f-o' "WP" in item 39e - SKIP to Check Item H 



42a. How much do (did) youWn &t yt)ur 
(present, last) job? ' . ^ 

b. How many hours ta week do (did) .you 
usually work at this job? ^ iv 

c. Do (did)*you receive extra pay when you 
work(ed) over a certain number of hours 
a week? ' 



d. After how many hours do (did) ^ou' 
receive extra-pay? / 

e. For all hours worked ove; (entry in 42d) p^r 

' week, are (wer6)you pa^d straight time, time 
and one-half, double t|me. or is there some 

' ' other arrangement?. Mark as many as apply 
and explain. 



42a. 



'per 



Hours^^^ 



c. 



1 □ Yes ^AS<42d 

2 n No 

3 EZl^No - compensatory time only 

4 □ Never work overtime 



S^IP to 
Check 
Item H 



6. 



1 □ Hours per day^] 2 Q H*ours per week . 



' CI] Straight time 

2 □ Time and one-half , . 

3 Double time 

4 n Compensating time off * , 

5 □ Other - Specify 



CHECK 

ITEM.H. 



I'di Respondent'is in Labor Force Group A (WK i|>34. or "Yes" 
^ m 35a or 36a) and entry in 40b i5 before January 1967 -^ASK 43a 

^ 2 Cj'^^spondeiit is in Labor Force JGroup A and entry in 40b is January 1967 
^ or later - SK/P to 43c • • , 

3 C; J All others - SK/P to 44a * ^ . " 



43a. Have you ever done agy other kind pf 
work for (name of employer. in 39a)? 

b. What kmd of work, were you^domg d year 
ago at this time? 

c. Were you working a year ago at this time? 

d. For whom did you work then? - 



What kind of business was this? 

What kind of work were you doing? * ^ 



does the work you do now require^ jnore skfll 
than the work you were doing a year ago? 



Do yoU* have more responsibility in* the work 
you are doing now than in the work you were 
doing a year ago? ^ ' ^ - - 



43a. 



1 n Yes - ASK b 



2 pNo ^6KIP to^g 



1 [□ Same as current job - 5K/P to '43g 



1 □ Yes - ASK d 



2 □ No -SK/P to[^44a 



e. 



^9-.l OMore ^ 
2 n Less 

^vtm same amount- 



"t, 2 Cil-Less 

3 p The same aq^ount 



Notes 



ERIC 
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VI. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIEhlCE ^ ^ ^ 


44a. in how many different weeks did .you work either 
- full or par t-tim^v|n. 1967 (not counting work 

around the house)? Caunt any week where 

you did any work at aM, ^ . . 
' 4/nciude paid vocations and^pald stck ItaVt,) 

"b. Were these wiseks dj^rjg^ summer vacation from 
c school or during the sq^^\ year? 

... ^ . 

;c. During t)^ weeks that you worked m 1967, 
' how .many hours per week did you usually } v 
.woj^rspecify QctuQl number. - ' \' 


44a. • ^ . , / 

'x[3None-S/</Pto46a/ 

Weeks . • • . ^^^2 


^b. I □ Summer vacation ojily , ' ^ ^ 
2 □ School year .nly y 

•i Pn Bnth ♦ " • ' 

4 □ Respondent not in school ^ , ^ 
' 5 □ Other^Declfy ^ . 


c. \ 
"\ Number of hours ' — . , ^ 


\CHECX 1 n 52 weeks in 44a- ASK 45a ' ' / ' — '\ \ • ' ' 
ITEM^r ' 2 Hit i - 51 weeks in 44a - SK/P to 4Sb^ , ^ , ^ ' 


45a* Old you lose any full weeks of work in, - ^ 
' 1967 because you were on layoff from ^ 
' job, lost a job, or for some other reason? 

b.You s^)^ you worked (entry in 44aX weeks in 1967. ' . . 
T In any of the remaining ($2 weeks minus entry 
in 44a) weeks were you looking for Work or on » 

• layoff from a jab? 

• c.Were all of these weeks in one stretch? 

« 

*" * 
d.Were these weeks during summer vacation from > 
school or during the school y^ar? 


1 Q] Y#*«: - Hnw many weeks 

Adiust item 44q and SKIP to 45c ^ 
"5 1 — I Mn — ^J^JP to Cii&ch item K • ^ 


b. ■ ' ^ X . 
^^Pn Y«5- Hnw manv wfeeks? 

No -SKIP to 47 ' . 


c. inVeS, 1 ^ 2C]No,2 aQNo, 3 + 


d. 1 □ Summer vacation only 

2 □ School ye^ir only • ^ ' 

3 □ Both • ' • , * ' *^ \ f 

4 □ Respondent not in school . ' 

1 1 Other - % . ' ' ' 
sk/Pto46d« 


46o. Even though .you did not work in 1967, 
did you spend any time tryi/ig to find 
work or an layolff .f^om a job? 

"b. How many different weeks (if any) were ^ * 
you looking for work or on layoff from a job? 

-^c, Were these we«ks during summer vacation 'from ' 

school or during the school year? ^ _ .^^ 

■ d/What did you do to try to find work? ' . • 

» - 

L% '" ' 


46a. 1 □Yes- ASK 'i) ^ ' 

2 □ No -SK/P to Cfreik/tem J ^ . \ 


b. w^^b/ ^ ^ 
YveeKs — * — m — 

- 00 n None. -■ 


c. 1 1 ISumtne? vacation only , ' * 

2 [T] School yihr only , - . 

3 □ Bqth.^.>^^^^ * ^ '^'^S^.. 

4 □ Respondent rtot in school , , 


• 

.d. 0 □ Checked with scKool employment service 
, ^ (or counselor) • ' 

1 □ Checked with State employment agency 

2 □ Checked vyith private employment agency 

i □ Checked directly with employer - ^ 

4 □ Placed or answered newspaper ads.) * 

5 □ Checked with^friend^ and relatives V^jj!* 

A [□ Other Soecifv ' . . ' 



ONECft 
ITEMJ 



V1> PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE « Continued , 



r{3^AI! vye^ks.ofJl967 are accounted for ^ SKIP to Check /tem K 
2 nOthfer- ASK 47 , - - 

^47. Now let me seeV During 1 9(57 there were about " 
(52 wieeks minus entries in 44a. 45a, 45b or 46b) 
, weeks that~you were not working or looking 
for work. What would you say was the main 
' - reason that'you were not lopking for work ^ 
. during these weeks? 



4?* ' -CZl Didn't want to work 

2 CZl ^" O"" cfisabled and unable to work 

3 □ Bjrth of child 

4 □ In school ^ 

5 GD "^00 ^usy keeping hous^* 



6 n Other .^r Specify 



CHECK 
ITEM K 



1 □ Respondent has not worked at a job since January 1967 - SKIP to Check Item L 
Respomdent has yyorked at ^ job since January 1967 - 

'2CJ''0" in39e'-AS/<^8 \> * . ' 
3 Q"P/' in "G/^ or "WP" in 39e - SKIP to 49 ' 



48. Did ydq work for anyone (else) for wages 
.or salary m 1967? ' - • 
• > - ' 

In 1967*. for how many different 
employers did you work' 



/i8. 1 C ] Yes - ASK 4^ 
' 2 No - SKIP to Check Item L 



49. 



49. 



Number of employers 

0 [; ] Did not work in 'I 967 



Xj ^ Respondent neyer attended a full year of 
h.gh school - SKIP to Check Item L , 

50o. During your last full year in high School.- 
di-d you hold af regular job that lasted two 
weeks pr more (not a^um mer job)? 

b.' For whom did you wi 



50a. 



1 [I 'Yes 



ASK 



asumr 



^What kind of work did you do' Specif/ 
ktnd of. work . « , 

r- ■ • - . . 

d. What kind of business or industry'is that' 

e. Where^is (was) this job located? 
i. How did you f*nd this job? 



2 [;'fNo^r. SKIP to Check Item L 






b. ' ' 


c. 

/, 




' 4 








X [y] Same a$ current (la^t) job - 


-SKIP to 
Check Item L 
















e. City ' ' \ ' 


State * 



f 0,f^ Checked m<f\ scho6l employment service 
' (or counselor) ' ' 

1 [^^ Checked with State employment agency 
2'CI! Checked with private employment agency 

3 n Checked directly with empl^u^r , 

4 Placed pr answered newspap.er ads ' ■ 

5 n Checked with relatives or friends 

6 Other Specif/ ~ - " ' 



CHECK 
itSML 



Respondent is ei^roUed m school this yeai^^iy * 

1 [" J In, Labor Force Group A, usually works 35 hours or more a week - ASK 51a \ 

2 All others in babor Force GroOp A - SKIP to 69. page 20 

. 3 C"j in Labqr F6rce Group B' - SKIP to 60, page 19 , ' > 

4 n All othe7| -SK/P to 66o, poge 20 * 'I - 

5 n Respondent IS not enrolled* m school - ASK i/o " . , ■ ** 



Slo. Now I'd l*ike to know about the first job at which 
you worked at least one month after you stopped 
• gojng to school full time. For whom did yojj work' 



b. What kind of business or industry was that? ♦ 



ERIC 



'X-CJ Same as current (last) job - 

~^ SKIP to Check Item page 17 

. * . « 
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Vl> PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE^ Continutd 



51c. Were you - 

I. An employee of PRIVATE company, -businesi; or 
Individual for wages^ salary or commission? 
• 2. A'' GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 

. county, or.looil)? ^ ♦ 
, 3. Self-employed OWN business, profess^ojial 
practice, or farm? 
4. Working WITHOUT^AY in family business or farm. 

d. Where was th^ job located? 



•. How did you find thisjob? 



f. Did you usually work 36 hours or more 
a week? 

g. When did you START working at that. job? 

h. When did you STOP working at t|f»at iob? 

i. Then you vyorked there for ("h" minus "g") ' 
y^ars^ is this correc:t? 

j. Whaticind pf work were you cloing WKEN YOU 
STARTED to WORK THERE? ' . 



What kind of work were you doing JIJST 
BE.FORE YOU LEFT JHIS JOB? 



Ic. 

I.* How (ftd you happen tcr lea^ this job? 



Notes 



\ 



" ERIC 



\ 



5Tc 



t n P - Private 

2 □ G -'Government 

3 Q 0 - Self-employed 

4 C^WP - Without pay 



City or county 



State 



1 [3) GheckedsWith school employment 

.service (ohsaunselor) 

2 031 Ghecked with State employment ag§ncy ^ 

3 n Ghecked with private employment agency 

4 []31^h^?^6^ directly wtth employer ' 

5 Placed or answered newspaper ads [ 

6 Q Ghecked yvith relatives arid fciends | 

7 □ other - Specify ^ 



V n 35 houFS or more" 
2 n Less than 35 hours 



Month 




Year 



Year 



1 nVes- ^ : 

,2 n No -^.Gorrect dates in."g" and 



"h** as necessary 




f 
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VIL WORK ATTITUDES ANB JOB PLANS 




1 Respondent Is In^Labor Force Group A -'/ASK 52.* * 

2 [i"] Risspondent is in Labor Forc« Group B - SK(P to 60. page /9 

3 CI All others ^ SKIP to 66o; page 20 



LA60^ORCE6ROUPA 
52. How do youj§el about the job you have now? 
- Respondent's comments • . 



52.' Do you — 

^ 1 □ Like it very much? 

2 □ Like it fairJy well? 

3 □Dislike rt somewhat?- 
, 4 □ Dislike it very^nuch? 

(Enter respondent's comments) 



/ ' LA (Enter respondent's comments) 

53jo.What^re the. thmjs vou like best about your job? - /After the respondent replies, ASK ''Anything else?- 



2. 
3. 



b. W^at are the things about your job that 
I; 



u don*it like? - After the- respondent replies, ASK ''Anything else?' 



ypu don^t hk 



2. 
3. 



54. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a job 
m th6 samerlin^ of work you're in now. What would 
the wage or salary have to be for yog to be willing 
to- take it? ' ^ 

If amount given per hour, record doQars and 
cents. Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar. 

Respondent's comments ^ 



54. 



per 



1* □ I wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 

2 n I would take a sHrS^y>^ at the'same 
or less pay ^ 



[31 Respondent married -'S1^/P to 56 

55. What if this job were in SOME OTHER PART 
OF THE COUNTRY. What would.the W^ge or 
salary have to be for you to be willing 
to take it?. " 



55. $, 



per 



^ CI] I ^^ouldn't take.jt at ariy conceivable pay 

2 I7U I would take -a steady job at the same 
.or less pay'' 



1 



Respondent's comments^ 



[r|"70" checked in 39e ^SKiP to 58a 

56.'lf for some reason you were permanently 
^ To lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW 



what would you do? 



Wv.'^CD t^oo*< work - AS/C 57a 
2 □ Take'dnotJverjob I . 

/ SKIP 



know about 

3 nStay at-home . 

- CD Return to school; . \ 
- get trainingk,^ •/ 
- Til Other - '^ecifp 



to. 
58a 



SKIP to 58a 



Notes 



VHT work attitudes and job plans - Continutcf 



57d. What kind pf work would you look for? 



How would you go a^out looking for this ^ 
kind 6f work? 



c. Are there any particular companies in this 
area v^here you woul^^apply? - List names 



2,. 
3,. 



"d. Why do you mention these particular 
companies? 



58a. How long do you think you will ^ntinue 
to work at your present job? 



b. What do you plan to do immediately after 
you stop working at your present job? 



What kind. of work do you think you will 
. (be doing) (look for)? ^ 



^ d.Do you think it will be part-time 
or full-time work? • • 



57a. 



58a/i □ *-®ss ^^3" ' y^^^ 

2 □ I ~-4 years r 

3 n 5 years or^ionger t 

4 n As Tong as I can 

5 n Don't jcnow 



^. 0 C 1 Check with school employment 
service (or<ounselor) 

1 Q ] Check with State employment agency ' 

2 ED Check with pri>vate emploj^me^t agency 

3 E^ Check directly with emfjloyep - 
'4 [^3 Place or answer newspaper ads 

' '5 □ Check with frieQ^ and relatives 

6 [nf'Qther - Specifyr^ _J - 



c. 



0 □ None ~SK/P to S8a 

1 Companies of a particular type 



Number of companies. 



ASK b 
SKI F to 59a 



>■ 



b. 1 Ellirake another job" 
I know about ^ ^ 

2 [□ Look for work ^ 

3 Just Stay home * 

4 □ G^Q to school, get 

additional traming 

5 [7'] t)ther - Sptcify 




d. 1 CD Part time 
2 CD Full time 



[□ Respondent has no, children in the 
household SKIP to 69, pQg^lO 

Is. it necftssary for you to make any regular 
arrangei^ents for the care of your child(r^n) 
while yo^u^e-working?- 

b. What arrangement havd you made? 



59a. 



1 n Yes - ASK b and c 



2 □ - Why not? 



SKIP to 69^ page 20 



Child is cared for: ' ^ « ' 
b. I n In own home by relative, 
2 n In own home by nonrelatives" 

4 n In nonrelative's home * . 

5 n At school j)r group care center (da^ 

•care center, day nursery, nursery school, 
after-school center, settlement house, etc) 



jjCr.What is the cost of these child care 
I arrangements? • • . 

o , ■ ■ ■. 

■ERjC '- 



,0 r~l No cosT 



$. 



-per 



SKIP to 69, po^e 20 



300. 



Vll> WORK ATHTODES AND JOB PLANS -1 Contmutd 



LABOR FORCE GROUP B * 
60. What kind Qf work are you looking for? 



61. How. much would the job have tb pay for 

you tp be willing to take It? \ ^ * * 



.60. 



61.$. 



9 □ Don't know 



»per 



62. How many hours per week do you want to work?. 



62. Hours, 



63a. Are ther^ any restrictions^ such as 
hours or location of job that would 
be a factor in'Vour taking a job? 



63a. 1 □ Yes - ASK' b 
* 2 □Nd' -S</P to64o 



b. Wh^fare^ these restrictions?^ 



( 1 Respondent has no children in the household. 

SKIP to 65a 

64a: Will it.be nece^s^ary for you to make any ' ^ 
special arrangements for the care of your, 
. cbild(ren), if you find a |ob? ' ^ 

b. What arrangements will you make? 



64a. 1 □ Yes - ASK k 

2 Q No - Why not? 
SKIP to 65a 



b. Child will be cared for: 

1 \~\ In own home by relative . • 
^ 2 ]~\ In own home by nonr^ative 
*3 CU In relative's hon^e 

4 □ In honrelatiVe's home ' * , 

ft „ <i ^ 

. 5^1 J At^chool or group care center (day 

care center, nursery school, Rafter-school 
center, settlement hous^^ etc.) 



6 Don't know^ 



; Respondent is attending school - 5i<[/P to 69 
65a. What do you expect to be doing five years 

from now — working or something else? ^ 



6.5a.. 1 □ Working^-. ASK. b 

-* 2 □ Staying'home 

3 n ^0 ^0 school, 

additional training 



•.get- f 



4 \r] Other ^SpScify 



SKIP"" 
to 69, ^ 
page 20 



5 CI Don't know -SK/P to 69. pcJte 20 



What kind of work'do you think^you wil 
be doin'g? ^ , 



c. Do you think it will be pa/t time or 
full time? ' ^ * ' 



) b. 



c. 1 n f^uj' tinje ^ 
2 [□ Part time 



> SKtP tq,69, page 20. 



Notes 



ERIC 
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Vli. WORK ATTITUDES AND JOB PUNS - CtnrtBwd : 



Tini 



LABOR FORCE GROUP C 

66a. If you were offered a job by sdme employer 
ja THIS AREA, do you think you would 
take it? 

• b. What kind of work would It have W be? 

c. What would the wage or salary have to be? 

If omount given per hour* record doilars ana cents. 
Otherwise, round to the neorest dollar,, ^ 

d. Are there any restrictions, such as hours 

or location of job that would be a factor ' , 
in your taking the job? 

e. What are these restrictions? 



6«o. 1 CD^es - ASK b - g • 

2 n It depends; Specify "on whot' 
ond ASK 66b -i? . 



3 CD No - SKIP to 67 


b. 






c. - . 






$ oer ^ — 






d.iQYes-ASKe 
2 QNo - SKIP to f 


> 





1 . » » - £. • 


f. Why would you say you are not looking 
for such a job now? 

1 Q. Do you expect to look for work within the 
next SIX months? 


f. 


• 2 n No * 


1 xTU Respondent has no children in the 
household -SK/P to 68o - ' 

67. Would it b8» necessary for you to make any 
1 special arrangements for the care of your • * 
1^ dhi'ld(ren), If you we're to take a tob? 


'67. 1 nves y 

2 riNo v- Wh/not? 

3 Don't know * ^ ^ 


X □ Respondent Is attending school - SKIP to 69 

68a. What do you expect to be doing five years , 
from now - working or something else? 

1 ' 

■■• •• ' ■ . 

b. What kind of work do you think you will 

be doing? 
1 ' ♦ * 

c. Qo you think it will be part-time or 
full-tiiTie work? 


.68a. 1 CU Working - ASK b - c • • 

2 CH Staying home ' ' * ' \ 

3 CI]Go,to school, get - j -^-.p 

.additional training 1 y*^'^ 

4 Ca Other -Specify . . ^ «y w oy . 

■ ' ^ •■ 

5 ri Don't know , ^ . * 


^ — ..Ml' 


^ C ' ^ 


c. 1 CI Full time ■ ^ • • 
2 {23 Pskrt time ' , « . ' * 


» ^ ' ' ^ 

69. what would you say is more. important to you in 

deciding what kind of work you^want to go Into, 
vl good wages or liking the work? ■ ^ 


' Jf]!]] Good wag^s ^ .'v^w 



Whi\e answering Section VII was another person present? 



2 No - GO to 70 



Wo'old you say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 

iClYes 2 til No 



ERLC - 



I 



YHL HEALTH 



70a. Poes your health or physical condition limit your 
. activities or the, kind t>f work you can do? 



70a. 1 □ Yes - ASK 705 - d 2 C2 No - SKIP to 71 



b. What physical or health problem do you have? 



c. In what ^ay are your activities .limited? 



d. How long h,ave you been limited this way? 



Months 



Years 



•XCI] Respbn'dent not married - SKIP to 72o 
71a. Does your hgsband'^s health, or physical condition 
P l/nu his activities br the' kind of work he can do? 



71a. 1 CJYes ^ASK b - d 
2l:;]No ^SKIP to 7.2o 



b. WKat physical or health proBlem dqes he have? 



0 i 



c. In what way are his activities limited' 



djiow \oQg has he been limited this way> 



Months' 



Years 



IX. FUTURE PLANS 



72a 



Now I would like to talk to you about your 

future plans. WhatWuld you lij<e to j 

to be doing when yoirare 35 years old^^^ ^ 



Sometimes womfn decide, to work aft^r they' 
have been married for a while. I| you were to 
work, what kind of work would you prefer' 



72a. 1 [Jj Working - What kind o^work? 



(SKIP to 73} 

2 \J J Same as present (last ) job 

3 C J Don't knov^ 

< L'l MSfriSd, keeping house, 
raising family - ASK b' 

5 [ ] Other- Specify 



^IP tx) Check 
Dx after 75 • 



SKIP to Check Box after 75 



Box after 75 



. 1 {2J Samfe as present (last) job ] SKIP to Check 
2 LJ Don't know » - ' 

J Don't plan to work ^ ^ 
4 Different from present job — ^ 

Specify ^ • 

ASK 73 



73 



Why do you think you would like this type 
of work^ ' 



73 



1 C jJ!'^''*^J^''^sted in it: I enjoy it 

2 [7 J It pays. Well: is secure 

3 Oth^'er - Specify 



74. 



What do you think your chances are of 
actually gettin^into this type of work' 



74. 



tin^ir 

■r. 



7+ 



Are they - 

ig Excellent j SX/P to Check Box after 75 > 

i 



2QGo<?d.^ 

3 n Fair 

4 poo'T 



ASK 75 



75. Why do^you think the chances ar.e not good 



75. 



1 12'] Poor grades 

2 J Lack of education / ' 

3 lTi Lack^of experiefftre ^ - ^ 

4 May change her mind (not'sure) 

5 .H J Other - Specify ' ' 



Whfle Answering Section IX, was another person pr^'enr> 
■■ \ Yes * • _ • • 

Would you say this person influenced the resporident'VTnswers? 



2 r.7! No - Go to 76 



' No 



' ■ 323 
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X. ATTITUDE TOWARD^WOMAN'S ROLE 



76. Now I'd like you to think about a family wheTe there is a mother, a father who works tuM time, and ^ . 
several children under school age. A trusted relaflve who can care for the children lives nearby.^ . 
In this family situation, how do you feel about the mother taking a full-time )ob outside the homeHShow Flashcard I) 



' ^ 

Statements 


Definitely 

ajl ^ 
• right * 


Probably 

all 
' right 


Probably 
not al,l- 
right' 


Definitely 

not (ill 
- rigjrit 


No . 
opiniorv, 
Undecided 


0. If It IS absolutely necessary to make ends meet 


'l □ 




■•3Cj 






b. If she prefers to work and/her hosband^agrees 












— ' " ? ' — ~ — ~ 

c. If ?he prefers to work, but her husband ^oesn'i\ 
particurarly like it ' * 




2 □ 


30] 






771 What do you think is the ideaf age for \ 
girls to get married? 


t ' 

77. 

Age 










[^"^ Respoadent has no children - SKIP to Check Item N 




78. How much education.would^you like your 

child(ren) to get? v " • 


78. 


f 














CHECK 


Respondent is married and: 

f > 

1 [^n In Labor Force Group A or B'- ASK 79 


4 









ITEM N 



: 2 L ] In Labor Force Group C - SKI? to 80 
3 [; J Respondent is not married - SKIP to Check Item 0 



79. How does your Kbsb^nd feel^about your 

working - does he like it very much, like it 
somewhat, not care either wa)^. dislike 
it somewhat, or dislike it very much? 



80. HQ>«-dt) you think yqur husbanjd would feel 
about your working now — would he like 
^t very much, like it somewhat, not care 
• either way, dislike it somewhat, or. 
dislij<e It very mach? . ^ * 



Notes 



79. 1 [T] Like it very^ch 
. 2 n Like it somewhat 

3 OH Not care either way 

4 Dislike It somewhat 

5 [311 Dislike ifvery much 

SKie\o Check Mem 0 



80. 



1 [['J Like it very much 
1=2 n Like it somewhat 
,3 Not care either way 
"*4 (311 Dislike it somewhat 
5 Q^l '^'ijyke i^ ^^^y ^^^^ 



•(4 
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XI. ASSETS AND INCOME 



} CD Respondent or husband, is NOT head of household - SK/p to 83q 
2 Respondej^t or husband is head of househofd - ASK 8/0 



.81a. In 1967, did you (or your husbarid) receive 
.fiC^ncial assistance from any o^your 
^latives? 



» b. From whom? 

,5 



81a. Yes - ASKh'-c 
2 CJ.No SKIP to 82q 



c. How much did ybu receive? 



'c.>S 



82a. Is this hou^e (apartment) owned or being* ^ 
bought by you (or your husband)? 

b. About how mjjch do you think this 

property would sell for on today's market' , 
♦ «i ♦ 

c. Aboufr^how much do you (or your husband) 
owe on this property for mortgages, 

back taxes, home improvement loans, etc' * 



1 r: 1 Yes 
^ » 2 f ] No ^ SKiP to 83o 



b. 



$ 



0 f i None 



83a. Do you <or your husband) hav'e any money 
in savings or checking accounts, savings ♦ 
and loan companies, or credit unions? 



b. Do you (or your husband) have any— * 

1. U.S. Savings Bonds? 

2. Stocks, bonds, dr mutual funds? . 



83a. 1 r Yes How much altogether? 



$. 

2 i 



No 



b! 1 f' ' Yes ~ What is' their 
face value? $ 



2 No - GO to (2) 

1 r Yes - About how much is . 

their market va(lue' $ 

U [ No ^ 



84a. Do you (or your, husl?and) rent, own, "or 
have an investment in a farm, business, 
or any othj^r real estate? ^ , ^ 



V 



b. Wtiic|*'one' 



84a. 1 p , Yes - ASK b - 
2 fj ^o^SKIP to 85q 



Abdut how much do you,thjftk'\ttji^tbusmess, farm* 
or^ather real estate) would sert/feho'n today*s 



b. 1 I Farm - ^ 

2 f7T^^S'fi6ss 

3 ri ^eal estate * 



market' 



d. What IS the total amoDnt of^debt-and other * 
• liabilities on this (45usiness, farm, or othergieal estate)' 



d. $ 



0 [~J None 



85a. Do yoij^(or your husband) own an automobile' 



b. What 4S the make and model year' 
If /pore thon one, ask about newest. 



.c. When was it purcha$ed? 

* 4^ ' - 

d. Do^you owe, any money on this automobil'e? 



.85<s.^X'^ Yes ~;\SK'b-c 
2 n No -^SK/P to 86 



. b. Model year 
'-^ Plake 



'c. Year 1_L 



86. Do you*(©r your husband), owe^ any (qj:her) 
money to stored bafnks, doctor^, or Na^ 
anyone else, excludi^pg 30-day charge- 

> accounts? * ^ ^ 



d. rP].Yes.~ How much^ltog^ther?' 

- ' • ^ '^ 

_ 2 r 1 No' 



8^- ' Lw"! Yes - How much' altogether?. 



S. 



2 r J No 



ERIC 
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NoW I would like to ask-a fe^^ questions e 
about your income in l%7. 
87a. How much did y.ou (or your husband) receive 
from wages, salary, commissions, or^tips from 
alTj^lobs, before Seductions for taxes or any- 
thing else? 

b. Did you (or your husband) receive any income 
from working on your own or in your own bus- 



XI. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 



mess or farm? 



Jess. 



(Gross income) .(Expenses) 

c. Did you (of your husband) receive any. ^ ' 
• unemployment compensation' 



J. Did you (or your husband) receive any other 
income, such as rental income, interest of -div- 
idends, income as a result of disability, or 
illaes^, etc.? , ' • 



CHECK 



ITEMP 



Respondent 



Husband 



I .X Not married 



87a. 



0 C J None 



I 0 n None 



b Ye§ - How much? \ l C Yes - How much? 

$ I r--^ 5 

, 2 □ No * i 2 C : No 



1 n Yes 
(I) How many weeks? 



I n Yes 
(I ) How many weeks' 



. (2) HoW much? 

$ 

2 [TJNo 



(2) Haw niuch' 
$ 



I 2 No 



d. \ Cj'jYes - How much' ' U 1 [7^ Yes - >iow much' 

; . s 

2 rj No \ 12 n No 



1 Respondent (and husband) lives alone - SKIP to 88b 
^rj All others - ASK ddg (If two or more RELATED respondents in household 
ASK dda - b only once, ond transcribe onswers from the first to the 
other questionnaires). • 

88a.. Iji 1967, what was the total incoi^e'^N.^/ 
ALL famjly^mber^ living here? 



(Show^Fta^hcard 2) 



b. Did anyone 1n this family receive any 
welfare. or public.asslstance in 1967? 



88a. \ n Under $1 .000 

2 1.000 - $ 1.999 

3 C3 ^.000 ■ 

. 4 CI 3.000 ■ 

5 n 4.000 ■ 

- 6 n .5^000 . 
' '7 CJ* 6,000 

8 n 7,500 

9 ri -10,000 
- /pC;f 1 5,000V '24,999 ^ : , 

1 1 [^'j ^.000 and over ^ 

C~j Don't. krtow' 



2,999 
3.999' 
4,999 

5.999 
7.499 ' 
*9.999 



b. 1 Q^Yes - How.muth altogether? 



1 Respondent lives with parents - SKtf^ to Check Box after 3Pb 

2 £j R^^pondeot does not live with pAren^ts*- -y^SK 89o 



89a., How many persons, not counting yourself or 
(y6ur,husband) are dependent upoa y.ou for-ari 
least one-half of their support? 
b. Do any of these dependents'jive somevyhere 
other than here at home with-^ou? *\ 



89a. 



Number^: — - 

0 r ^ None - SKIP to Check Box after 89b 



b. J i fYes - Who^re they?* 



'2 \r . No 



While answeriDg'Section XJ. was another person present?' ■ * . 

I'.p-.Y^s ^ ' ' 2 r ^ No T GO^to 90 

^ould you say* this^erson 'influences the respondent'^s answers? 



2 r » No 



No test' 
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V r . XII. FAMILY BACKGROUND ^ 




Now 1 have some questions on your family background. 
90, Where* w«|;e you born? 

V 


City- <» ' ' ' ' 




County 




. ■ • V 


7 

State 






. 2 £j Outside U.S. 

Soec/fv country ' 




91. Fof how long have you been l/vmg in this area 
(city or county of CURRENT residence)?* 


yi» 1 \ 1 Les^ tnan i year 

2. U^: 1 year or more - Specify • 
. 3 All my life - SK/P to 9^ 




92. Where did^ou live before moving to (name of city 

or county of CURRENT residence)? 

• 


92. 1 C^U.S. • , • ^ 
City 




• 


County 




1 


^ State ^ 


- 


4 ' » 


2 L J Out»de-U.S. 

Specify countr^^ • • 




93. Where did you live when you were 18? 


[ ' 

93. 0 [-5^ Re^piJldent is 18 or less 

1 u.Vs/ > _ 






County ^ 


ft 




State r 




• <• 

V 


2 [■ _ Outside U.S. V 

Specify 'countnt ^ • , ' 




94.rori Respondent not mar^gd - SKIP to 95 ' ' , r 
How old were you at the time of .your first, marfiage? 


94'. 

Age — ^_ 




Now rd jjke'to ask. about /our p*aren^s. ^ , ' , 

95- Are your mother and father living? , 
• 

V . ^ • ■ : ' . 

: ^1 1 1 -ii ^ 


95. 1 L ^OTH parents a-live. 

\y MOTHER alive, Father dead 

/l 'FATHER alrve, Mother dead * . * / 
^4 NEITHER pareat alive 


i 


CT' -Respondent js not.married - SK/P to 92 

96. What abopt Vour husband's parent's? 
. Are his^ mother and father living? - ..^ , ; 

^ . » - 


v96. 1 L * BOTH parents alive * 
2 p * MOTHER? alive, Father dead ' " \ 
3{' FATHER alive, Moth'er dead 
* 4 ^ NEITHER parent ahv^ ^ ' * ' 


• 


^ 97. -Where were your parjirits born - in the l!).S. .or * • 
some other country? 


— ^! ' — ' ^ " 

97n PATWFR 

//O. iMlglCi\ — • . 

• ' 1 r * u^. \ ' - i >w 

.* ^ '2 Other - SDec/fv ' . ^ 






b. MOTHER- • ' . * , - 




■c** J * » ^ • . ■« . ^ 

. • . • 
» • / . 


1 i_ * u.o. 




; , . • 


2 f ' i'Other ^ppr.tfv • • 
// eith'er parent born oot^id^ U.sT^^K/P to 99 




^ :; • • ■ •289 



XII. FAMILY BACKGROUNP ^ Continutd, 



98. In what country were your grandparents born? 

• a. Faither's father 



J' 



b. Father's mother 

c. Mother's father 

d. Mother's mother 



98-. » . ' 




a. 1 1 — 1 U S. 




9 1 1 Oriier — 

^ 1 1 wWICi ~ 




b.i n U.S. 


Specify — 


2 1 1 Other — 


x.T □ U.S. • 




2 □ Other - 


Sfitcify - 


d. 1 □ U.S. 




• 2 QOther - 


specify 


99.1 On a fa 


rm or" ranch 



99. Which of tfie categories on this card 
descnbes*where you were living when 
" you w^re 14 years old? 
(Show FiashcordS) 



3 □ in a town or small city (under 25,0()0) 

4 In suburb of a large city 

5 □ In a city of 25,600 - 100,000 

6 Q In a large city ([l Op,pOO 'or morb) 



100. With whom were you living wh^you 
were 14 ye^rs old? 



if 6^ 



7. or^ 



marked - Spec^ify 



100. 1 Q Father and mother ^ 

2 Q Father and step-mother 

3 [n Mother and step-father 

4 Father 

5 □ Mother 

6 Cn^Some other adult MALE relative | 

7 □ Some other ^dult FEMALE relative. . , 

8 Qj Some other arrangement . f 

9 On my own - SKIP to r02 



Specify 



101a. What kind of work was^our father 
^ (or head of the househoU) doing when 
you were I 4 , years old^^ . 



101( 



■'Occupation. 



Oid not work . 



b. Djd.your mother work for pay when 
' you \yere 1 4 years old? 



c. What kind of work did she do? 



2 n No -SK/P to 102 



c. O^cupatioi 



itiojj 



102a. Did you or your parents' (or person mentioned 
m'lOt)) regularly get any magazines when you 
were about 14 years old? 

b. Did you or your {Barents (or person mentioned 
in I 00) regularly* get a newspaper when o 
.you were^about 14 years old?. 

' c. Djd yo'u or your parents have a library card 
when you were about I 4 years did? 



102a. 



-2 nNo 



b. 



1 [ZT-Yes: 



2 C2^ 



2 n»^o 



OIECK. 
1TEMR 



1 I' 1 Pathe^r lives in^.household 



- L ] Father deceased 
5^3 ["] Did not live with' father when 14 years old (Q. 100) 
j^;?^^:^ Other - ASK I Ola ' ^ • 



SKIP to Check Item S 



103a. During. 1967 about how. many weeks did your^ 
_ - father work either full-time>or'parf*trme^— ^ * ^ ^ 
(npt counting w^rk around the house)? 

- . . ' ' ' • ■ . ■■ • ' 

b. bid your father usually work fulUtime or part-time? 

c. What kind' of work w^he doing? If more thon one. 
O recbrd the one worked at longest.' 



103o 



Weeks. 



0 f7^ Did not work 1^ ^^^^ 

1 f^"] Don't know ) 



to /04o 



b. 1 [J J Full-time 



2 17 1 Part-time 



_^ XIL FAMILY BAC KGROUND - Continued - 

104o. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 
school your father ever attended? 



b. Did he finish th\s gradejor year)? 
f- « 



104c 



I. Elementary 



tiib 6 6 6 6 '6-6 
^■^''}^ n □ 6 

3. College. 



1 2 *3 4 5 6 + 

n n.o □ □ n 



b. ] n Yes 



2 No 



CHECK 
ITEM S 



' Cj ^o^her lives. in househoM ' , t- 

2 '□ Mother dec^astd^ , ; > SKIP to f07b 

3 □ Did not live wi^h mother when M years old (Q, 100) ) 
□ Other ^ ASK /05o 



105o. During 1967 about how manyweeks did your >■ 
mother work either full-tin^e or part-time 
(not counting work around the hous^e)? 



b. Did your mother usually work full-time*'^ 
or part-time? ^ ' ^ 

c. What kmd of work'was she doing? If more than 
one. record the ope^worked^ot /ongesx. 

. 



cu 



Weeks 

^ dl not work 
1 CZl Don't Icnow 



SKIP to lObQ ■ 



b. 1 r^^jjlNtime 



— *f 

2)QJParj-time 



106o. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 
school your mother ever attended' 



'I. Elementary 

\ 

^h i^hoo 

3. College 



I — ' 



106O. 12 3 4 4 

□ Cj. (Ij D CI 

1 2 3.4 

2.HighJfhooi d □ Cj 'Clh 

1- , 2 -3. 4 . *S 6 + 

□ □ □ c n o 



7. ^ 

L I L_ 



b. Did she finish this grade (or^year)? ^ • ' . 
! 1 ^ ' 


b. 1 □ Yes 2 Ql No 


107o. Do you have any brothers or sisters ; ' " . 
who live somewhere else? " * - * - 

•b. How many'* 


107a. 

'JZJYes . . 2 □ No -sk;p to ;09 


b. . •• ■- ■ 



^•€. How old is the oldest (living) one?. 



Age 



108o. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular' 
- school he (she) ever attended? 



I08a. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

, I Elementary □ □ □ ' Cj □ □ [p " Q 

* 1 2 3 4 , 

2 High school'' TJ ^ 

1 2 3 S * 5 6+ 

> 3-College , D □ C] C CD Cj 



b. pid he (?he). finish this grade (or yedr)? 



b. 1 C"J Yes 



2-CjNo 



109. Whaus your So*?iaJ,Securrty number? 



Notes ;• « . 



0 □ Does notiiave one 



Now 1 have a few.questians about the educatian and waric experience of the other family members living here. 



ro . 




Name 


Age 




Persons.6 — 24 years old 


Persons 25 years 


Persons 14 years old^and over ^ 






Relation- 
ship to 
respondent 

(Example: ^ 
husband, 
son, 

daughter'^ 
in-laiL, 
brother,. * 
etc.) ' 


V - 






, old and over 




If persori, worked^at all in 1967 


/> 

* 

*- 


E 

/a 

o 

'3 


Ijst below 
all persons 
lit'^ng here 
who are 
related 'to 
^ respondent. . 

%nter the 
line numbef 
from the ^ 
Household 
, KecordjJLard 


(As of 
Jan- 
uary y, 
1968) 

» 


Is . . . ' 
attending 
of 

enrolled 
in school? 

Qircle 
y - Yes 
N -No 


If -Yes'' - 
what grade 
(year)? 

Ifl'No''-- 
WKat is the 
highest 
grade. " 
(year).; . . 
ever 

attended? 


Did 

finish 
this 
' grade 
(year)? 


n" 

What is . 

the' 

highest 

grode 

(year) 

of 

regular 
school 

has » 

ever* 

attended? 


Did 

finish 

this 

grade 

(yeod? 


During 1967 
how many 
weeks 
did . . . 
work 
either, 
full or 
port time 
(not 

counting ^ 
work "^T 
oround 
the house)? 


In the 

weeks 

that . . 

worked, 

how 

many 

hours 

did . . / 

usually 

work per 

weeicr 


What king of work 

was . . . doing in^ 1967?' 

• // more than one, ^ 
' record the longest 




no 


■ in 


112 




113 . . 


1 14 


n c 


110 


117. 


118 


119 

1 1 7 


120 




i2r ■ 










R-espondept 




\* 
























Y M 




Y N 




.Y N 


















Y N 




Y N 




Y N 




• ( 














Y N 




Y H 


- 


Y N 


1 
















Y N 




Y N 




Y N 






'- f 












Y N i . 


Y N 




Y N 


















Y ' N 


I 


Y N 


— » — 


Y N 


"> 










- * * 


» 




Y 




Y N 




Y N 


















Y N 


\ 


^Y N* 




y" N 












# — 






Y N 


• — 1 


Y N 




Y N 








o 




'\SK at the completion of the interview. If more than one r^ondent in the household^ ask for each. jj " j 
We would like to contacf-you again next.year ot this Um^o bring this information up to date. Wpuld you please give me the* name, address and 
telephone number of two relatives or frrends who wiKolways know Where you can b* reached even if you move away? - Enter information below. „ 






^/Relationship to 
/ respondent 






' Address 




« 




Telephone number 


V 


: ^ '5 ■ 7 




^ 




* 7 


2. 


. . ^ 










—I — ^ y 




4 



CHfCK 



ERLC 



JEM T 



1 C3 Respondent has completed less than I year of high 
school (Q. 2 or 4) . • ^ 

Respondent has completed I or more years of High, school and — 

2 [il] Signed release * ^ . . ^ 

3 fj Did not sign rele*ase . • / 



Viotes 



3U 



1 ' . 0 M ^> •Wo..4l»R2423. Aooroval ExDires Df'cember 31 . 1973 


NOTICE *- Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law (T4Ue 13. 
1 U.S. Code). U may be seen only by sworn Census employees and may be used 
1 only for stattiitcal purposes. * ' 






T 

1 * 


( U OEPARTWENT OF COMMERCE 

SOCIAL.ANO ECOKOMIC STATISTICS AOMINlSTRAT lOH 

euREAu OF tmc census * 


i ^ * * 

1 % 






• 






NATIONAL LOKGfTUDINAL SURVEYS. 


/ ' 




SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


• •* 




OF YOUNG WOMEN 


\ ' p 

. 9 




' 1973 


\fy*J t -J '*c»H*'"ucni a iioii 1 n lervi c w m \ 7iJL — 00 (0 popc jO 








METHODS OF LQCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED 


RECORD OF CALL$ J 




Successful Unsuccessful * 


'Oaje- 


Time 


Comments ^ 


@) ' □ ^ New occupants 




o.m. 


(W3) iG 2:71 Neighbors 








^4) ^ n 2 G. Aparimeni house manager 




O.m. 




(dOS) 'H zn Post office 




p.m. 


0 


@ 'H] zfl School 




O.m. 


— 1?-4 J-s 


(wt) ^ lU 2f7] , Persons hsted on infoffnation' sheet 




p.m. 


* 


@ " Other - Specify^ 


J 


O.m. 




1 




p.m. 


. 5J- ^ • 



Date 



completed 

Monih/Day/Year 



L 



Length of interview (minutes) 



Be tan 



RECORD OF IN T ER VI Eyv 

Interview ttmc 



o.m. 



Interviewed by 



NONlNTERVIEUr REASON* 



kon) Z] Unable to contact respondent - Specify 
6 m Temporarily absent - Giv^o return dote 
* 8 lZj.''^siiiuiionalized - Specify type 
9 □ R^fusec^,- 
0 ri Deceased 

Ot^^er - Specify 



Ittm 13 - Montol stgtus gf r*spondtnt 

|@) 1 □ Married, spouse present. 3 Widowed 

2 Q Marrred, spouse absent , 4 - Divorccdv 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



sZH Separated 
6 C] Never married- 



ERIC 





Jf fspontlfinf has moyed, enter new address , ^ 
1. NumbeV and street * _ . 




b \ ' ' ' 


2. City. 

f ' - 


3. Cpunty 

• 


4. State ^ 


5. ZIP code 



332 



293' 



. 1. EDU 


g^TIOHAL STATUS 












U Ar« you ott*ndmg or tnrolltd In rtgulor schooj? ^ 




1 □ Yes - ASK 20 










» * 


• 


Wh*n wtrt you||ast •nrolltd? 

' w ■■ 














Month 




Year 


- SKtP to Check Item 8 


26. Who! grodt art you otttndtng? 




t Elementary 


^ 1 


2 


3 


A "S 


6-7 8 


> *■ 




2 Hith school 
3'College 


1 
1 


2 

2. 


3 
3 


4 

A ' 5 


• 


b. Af* y«u tnrolUd as a fulUtimt or port*tim* stutltnt? b. ' * 

• ' . • ♦ - ^ i® 


1 n Full-time 





























CHECK 
ITEM A 



Re7er to item IIIR on Informatton Sheet. • 
i i Respondent not m school in 1972 - ASK 3a 
□ Respondent in school in 1972 - SKIP to Check Item C 



CHECK 
iTEMB 



Refer to item IIIR onJnformauon Sheet. 
^ {□ Respondent in'school.in 1972 - SKIP to Cheak Item F 
" □ A" others - SKIP to 22o on poge 5 



3o. At this timt lost ytor, you wtrt not tnrolltd in school. 3a> 
How long hod you bttn out of school btfprt rttuming? ^ 



b. Why did you rttum? ' 

c. In whot cufficultim jBrt you tnrolltd? 



Years 



022) 



SKIP to 9- • 



CHECK 
ITEMC 



Refer to items 2a and IIIR on Jnformation Shebt. 
□ Rfespondem in high' school in 1972, college now - SK/P lo 5 
Q Other- - ASK 4 ' 



4. Aft you ottthding tht somt school os you wtrt ot Huf 
timt'lost ytor? . * * 



1@ iDYes - SKtP 10 10 
' 2^ No - ASK 5 



5. Whot is^tlit nomt ol tht schooj you now otttnd? * 5. 



6. Whtrt is this school locottd? 



-County 
-State 



7r\ Is this school public or privott? 



@ iQ Public 
2Q Private 



8. Whtft did yotf tnttr this school?. 



-Month- 



-.Year * 



CHECK^ 
ITEM 



^Refer to item )a hr item 1 1 lR\on tnformdtton Sheet 

• [~] rtespon/dfent in college Tnow - SKIP to 14a 
ri Respondent in high school Ifww 
I Respondent* not in school in 1972 
I Other w.>J$K 9 



} 



SKlP^o 22a pn page 5 



9. Why did you chongt Schools? 



9.* 



0^U 



10. Would you soy vou now likt school inort, obout tht 
s6mt, or Itss thon y6t^ did lost ytar? 



10. 



"iDMore 

Less * 
3 Q^bout the same 



/ Pate 2 



- 333 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 



11. Ar« you enroMtd in tht samt curriculum now o$ you 
w«r«Jlg»t yeor? 



12. In whot curriculum are you enrolled now? 



n. 



^ HYes 

1 "1 College - SiyP to I4n 
z ' 1 High school 
3 ~] Elementary 

' 4 " j No - /\SK IS 



} 



SKIP to 22a on po^ ^> 



030 



13. Howdid you happen to change your currkulum? 



13. 



® u 



[71 Respondent not now in college - SKIP to" 

' Check '/icm E 

l4o. How much IS the fu|l*time tuition this yeor at the 
college you attend? ^ 

•> 

b. Do you have, a scholarship* fellowship. as9tsto^tiht|>^ 
or other type of financial oid this year? * *' - 



Ma. 
b. 



032) 



type 
c. What kind? 




01) 



g33) 1 Y6s 4 ASK^<^ 
, 2"^' No -'S^^'P to Check /terfi*E 



d.^H^w much i s it per year? 



^ .1 \;Scholarshrp 
^7^: Fellowship 
3 '",Assistantship 
^ 4 ] Loan 

5 "I] Other - Spcafy 



(035) S . 



00 



CHECK 
ITEM E 



Re^er to item niR on Informovcin^heet. * 
^□Respondent m coMegfe 3-6 jn 1972 - ASK ISa 
I Other - SK/P to 22o on poge'5 



15a. Have yau^eceived a degree sinceMast year at this time? 

b. Whot degree wos it? 

c. In whot'field did you receive your degree' 



d. Why did you decide to continue your education 
a(ttf receiving this deyee? \ \ 



''@ 1 □ Yfes - ASK^b 

2 ■ ^] No - SKIP to 22a on page 5 





1 Bachelor's (bI^.. B.§., A.B.) 

2 ZZ Master's (M.S.. M.A.. M.B.AO ' 
3>ni] Doctor's (Ph.D.) 




I 


a f)th*»r - Sof^Cify 




t 


•111 




d.I@ 


u • , 






SK/P to 22o orvpoge 5 




/6o 







CHECK 
ITEM F 



Refer t5 Item / / / R on information Sheet. 

• LJ Res'pondenrt m high schffol 1-3 fast year - 
□ Respondent tn higJ^ scfiool 4 last year - S^iP to I7a 

Respondent in college 1-3 last year - SKIP <%/9o 
ri Respondenrm college 4*. last year - SKIP to 20a m^^-- 
PJR^sponde^t m elementary school last' year -^^^ '6o 



16o, Atthis timt^iatt V•a^ you were. attending |^a. 
your year of high school^ Did you complete thot year? 

you drop out of High school? 



cl Do you' expect to return?- 



d. When do vou expect to return?' 



(040) t'l^Yes 



542) 1 12 Yes - ASK 6 

2 Z3 No - SKIP to 24a 6n page 6 



'.firORH uaT*4tl ^•20*72t « 



@ .i-nWithm a year . 

• ^SD Within two years 

* .3 □ Don't know*^ 
" Other # 



S<IP to 22d'6n po^e 5 



Pate 3 



2^ 



ERIC 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Conti^utd 



17e. Did you grodUot* from high school? 



b. Why not?\ 



17a. » 



- SKIP to Check ttem G 
ASK 6. 



CHECK 

ITEMG 
% 



Refer to Item n3R on</nformotion Sheet, ,^ ^ ' 

Q f^espondenc had planned co enter collese when last interviewed ~ ASK I8q « 
\ I Respondent had not planned to «nter^coi(e|e when last interviewed - SKIP to 3-2o 
Q Respondent not asked about educational goal -^S</P to 22a « 



18q. w« lost int«rvi«w«d you, you sold you plonhtd 18a. i/J2\ ^ rn yes ^ ASK 6 



to go colUg*. Hov* your*pJans chaiig«d? 
b. What cous«d your plans to cKong*? 



2GNo -SK/P to c 



b. I 



(Kfh 1 □ Ptfor grades, >lacked*ability. wasn't accepted 
» because of low grades, etc ^ ** 

2} 1 Economic reasons (Couldn't afford^^ad to work 
I instead, unable to obtain financial assistance) ^ 

^ 3 Disliked school. iost>interest. had enough school 

4 j i MarnageV pregnancy or children 

5 □ Personal health reasons - ' 
' 6 □ Other' - Specffy 




c. Why ar# you^r«s«ntly not •nraltvd ifycelUgt? 



.7 '-; 



d. Wh«n do you pioii»to •nrotl \p cotlig*? ~-r^ 



i^ii) ^ □Hconomic reasons (couldn't afford, have to work. * 
unable to o*btairi financial assistapce. etc.) 

i ^ 2 Was rejected or'' turned down 

j 3 □ Waiting to be accepted by a school 

] * < □ Marriage, pregnancy or children 

I s □ Personal health reasocH , ' , 

» i ^ * - ■ 

I ''^.e □ Other - Specify ^ * 



a. * 9 

i®. 7 

J*. , ^ f^y)on't plan u 



Month . 



Yeat - %K\P^ id 22q 
V 



to'enfolt*- SKIP to 24o*xjn poge 6 



19o. Lost y«or ot this tl^« you >*Wr« in coII«g«. , • f%. [^Jso) <? 



Why 



f v«er 
oid<y 



eu d«ctdM^drop out? 



□ Received degree - SKIP to 21a 



b. Do you txptct to r«tum? 

c. 'Whon do you think you will r«turn? 




Yes " ASK c 

No - SKIP' to 240. on p*oge 6 



I 

I , 
1 « 
I 



.Witffin 
, ?nWith,n 
•3 □ Don't 
* 4 □ Other - 



na^Vwr 
n.two years^ I 



SK/P to 22o 



20a. Losf yoer ot this tim* yob wcro in collogo. 
Did you roeoiv* o d«gr««?\ 



20a. 



A. 



Why did yOu docid* drop oujf? 

c. Do you oxpoct to ro^rn? 

d. Wh«n? ' 



^ t P Yes - SKIP w 2/0 

b. u/ 



5§ 1 CfYe$ - ASK d 

SK/P to 240 



d. 1 



within two years 
I . 3 □ Don't know * ; ' 
I . 4 □Other 



0*220 



296 



P»»t 4 



\33; 



21a. What d*gr*e did you r*ctivt? 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS -Wtinued^ 



2ia. 



J 



b. In what field of study did you receive your degree? 



22o. How much tducotion would you like to get? 
If "Oiher." Specif/ 



As things stond now how much educotion do you 
think you will octuojjy get? 

If ''Oiher." Specif/-^ > 



22a. 



CHECK 
ITEM H 



557) 1 lIJ Associate (2 year coiyhe") 
'2 ^ Bachelor's (b!5\?5*B.S,, A.B.) 
3 ;""] Master's (M.S.. W.k^%%.) 
4"~J/Doctor'stPh.D.) 



.058 



\ '' ] Other - Specify 

xn — ^ 



(059)' High school 
College < 
Other . 



en 
an 



I yr. 1 2 yrs. 3 "J 3 yrs, ' 4' 

2vyrs. (complete lunior college) 

4 yrs. (graduate from 4 -year colJe^e) 

6 yrs, (master's degree or equivalent) 

7 ♦ yrs, (Ph.D. or professional degree) 
Don't know. .other. responses 



060) High school 



College < 



Other * 



«n 
sn 

8/1 

an 



1 yr. 2 ;~ ] 2 yrs. 3 3;yrs. 4 ; 

2 yrs. ^(complete junior college) 

4 yrs. (graduate*from 4-year college) • 

6 y^^: (master's degree or equivalent) 

7 * yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 
Doa't know, other r'esponses 



Rifcr to Item 22a and item / {3R on tnformaJon Sheet, 
[j Educational goal differ^tlT^from when/ast interviewed - Asic-23 

□ Educational -goal same as wheiTljjBrf interviewed ' 

□ Respondent not asked about educational goal 



1 



SKIP to 240 



23* When we last intervi|»wed you, you soid you would 
lik* to get (omount of t^fucovoH'indicated in I ^3R) 
Why hove yotA-chonged your plons? 








Notes 


i® 










c 












•4k 


t • 




























V 


(g) 




\ 
































) 



297 



I EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continutd 



24a. 



• * □ Respondent now^ attends school - SKIP to 241 
24o. Sine* this fifit lost ynt hovt you taktn env troinin9 
• courses or Wucotionol f rogrotns of ony kino, titlier 
on fho job or tlsowhtro? 

b. Who! kind of trorning or •ducotion pro'gfam did yob tokt? " b. 
(Specify beiow, then mork one box) ^ 



c. Whort did you tokt this troining courstf 
(Specify below, then mork one box) 



d. How fong did you otttnd this courst or progrom? 



t. H4f'inony nfbntks hovt you betn otttnding? 



f H«w many hours ptr tvttk did you spend on this 
froining? • 



g^'Did you complttt this'progrom? 



^.a.r«->^sKb 

2 □ No -SK/P to 24i 



S) ^ n Professional,' technical 

2 □ Managerial « 

3 □Clerical - 
•4 O Skilled manual 

5 m Other 



(M9) < O Business college, technical institute 

2 [31 Company training school 

3 □ Correspondence jcourse - 
«*□ High s^chool ' « 
s Area vocational school « 

6 [J] Community or junioV^cdllege 
^ CI Other 



Months - SKIP to f 



Still attending - ASi( «: 



Months 



2r]s-9 

3Q 10-14 
<n'5-l9 , 



(g) 1 □ Yes - Wh«? 



Month . 



.Year - SKIP to i 



2 [□ No, dropped out - Whtn? 



-Month. 



„Year - ASK h 



xQNo, still enrolled - SKIP to i 



h. Why didn't you complttt this progrom? 


h. 


® 


1 [71 Found a lob 




✓ • 




di 


2 [7] Imerfered with school 

3 [7] Too much'time involved 
4r7] Lost interest ^ 

5 n"r<5o difficult 
R [^ Oth^r - Specify 


/ .. . 












i.* Why did you- dtcidt tb'gtt this troining? 


1. 




1 [7fTo, obtain work 










2 [7] To' improve current job situation 
^f71 ^° better |ob than present jone* 










4 [7] Wanted to contijiue education * 










/sQ Need it: worthwhile 




r 






R Q nth^r - Sp^rify . 


* 


ij* Do ^ou.ust this troining on your prtstnt }ob? _ 


* I. 


@ 


iD^es " , 
z-DNo , .^^ . 










• *> 

3 [7) ^ot 'employed 




k. Did you rtc*ivt o ctrtificott for this troining? 


. k. 


i@ 


» □ Yes . 










2 n No 




' f 4!t - • 

U Sine* Ftbruory 1972,"hovt you obtointd o 
ctrtificott for practicing o proftssion or trodt? 


1. 


@ 


iQYes -ASKm 

2 [□No -SKIP to 25o* 




m. Whot lypt of (trtirfitott is (wos) it? " 


* 


















n. Is this ctrtificott currently volid? 


n. 


i® 




• 








a^No • • . 





^ J^J(^ , ' 6RM LCJ-««I ^t- 20-7 21 



J- 



ERIC 



25p. 06 you txptct \% tok* on/ odditionol courses 25a. 
or tducotionol progroms of on/ kind 

in tho ntor fufvt^? *- 



b, Whot kind of troinjng to you expect'to toke?' 
(Specify be/ow ond mork one box) 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Contlflutd- 



e. Wh#r« do you txpoct fo take this training? 



d. Whon do you expect to stort this troining? 



e. On whot would it depend? 



f. Why do you «hink you will not take odditionol 
troining? * 



Notes 



(g) 1 en Yes- ASK b 

2 n Maybe -SK/P to e 



@) » □ Professional, technical 
Managerial 
sG Ofencal . ' , / 

4 Skilled manual • ^ 

5 □ Other 



7 



(mS) I □ Business college, technical institute 

2 C COf"pany training school * \^ 

3 l_j Cofirespondence course 
* m High school 

C sf'jArea vocational school * 
^ ITl Community or junior college 
7 [3] Other - specify 



Month 



, Year - SK/P to 26 



- SK/P to 26 



(§) ' rri Not interested m trairfing 

2 □ family responsibilities 

3 □ Training not available 
< CD Too expensive 

5 D ^ou'd interfere*with work 

6 □ Don't know 
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II. CORRENT LABDR FDRCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY 



26. 



Whot w«r« you doing mott^of LAST 
WEEK -> woHting, g^^ing to, sch^^l, t 
or something •!••? 

1 □ WK - Working - S^IP to 27b 

2 □ J - With a |ob but not ' 

at work 

3 □ LK - Lookifit for work 
4QS - Going to school 
5 1 \ KHrf- Keeping house , 

6 n U - Unable to Work - SKIP 

to 30v 

7 □ or - Other - Specify 



"7 



27c. 



C089 



Do you USUALLY work 35 Ifours 
or moro o wook ohtHi-f job? 

1 Yes - Who! 1% fho rMSon you 

woH(«d lot.s fhon 35 
^ hour. UAStWEEJC? 

2 Q N^o - Whot i% tho^rooso>t you 

' 'USUALLY wprk Uss 
thon 35 hours o week? 

(Mark the oppropnote,reoson) 

I I Q Slack work * 

2 □ Material shortage 

3 Q Plant or machine repair " 

4 Q New |(^b sts^rted during week 
s I I Job terminate'd during -week 

6 n Cbgid find^only part-time work 

7 □ Labor dispute 

8 □ bid not want full-time work 

9 n Full-time work week 

under 35 hours v 

10 □ Attends school 

I I Q Holiday (legal or religious) 
12 Qj Bad weather 

I3Q Own illness 

14 f3 On vacation * ^ 

^ 

15 I I Too busy with housework, 

personal business, etc. 

16 Q Other - Specify 




"7. 



iSKiP to 3/0 and enter /ob 
, worked ol lost week) 



27 0^ Did you do ony work ot oU LAST. 
\ WEEK, not counting work oround 
• tho hou«o? 



28a 

y 



fib. How moi!y hours did you work 
,LASTxWEEK ot oil jpb.?' 



.Hours 



CHECK ITEM I 



' , Respondent worked - 

(Sii) I □ ^9 hours or morft - SKIP to 
3/0 onjd enter job worked 
at last week 



2 □ 1-34 hours - ASK c 
arrJ 35-48 hours - ASK d 



27d. Did you lose ony time or take 
ony time off LAST W^EK for 
i ony reoson such cv illness, 

holidoy, or slock work? 

m} ~ mony hours did 
you \oke off? 

Hours 



® 



fr] No - GO to 27e 



• NOTE: Correct item 27b if lost 
time not'o/reody deducted, tf 
Item 276 'S reduced below 35 
hours, osk Ttem c, otherwise 
SKIP to 3/0, 



• Did you wock ohy 
^.morr thon rm% jol 

"CI Yes(- How 



ohy overtime or ot 
b LAST WEEK? 



mony Axtro 
hours ^id you work? 



® 



oGNo« 



-Hours 'A 



NOTE' Correct item 27b if 
extra hours not already included 
'Qnd"SKIP to 3/0. 



(If "y* in. 26, SKIP to b) " . 

Did you hove o job (or busintss) 
from which you were tempororify ^ 
obsent or on layoff LA^T^ WEEK? 

^ 1 d Yes ' , ' ^ ' 

2 □ Ka - ASK 29o 



Why were'you obsent from work 
.LAST WEEK? 



(W6) ^ □ Own illhess 

2 □ On vacation 

3 □ Bad weather 

4 □ Labor dispute 

s □ New |ob to begin \ 
• \^thin-30 days J 



temporary layoff 
\less than 30 days 

7 □ Indefinite layoff 

(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 

8 □ School interfered 
9Q Ot^'C' "Specify 



\ 



ap-d'29'd(2) 



Are you getting woges or solory for 
ony of the time o^f LAST WEEK? 

@ lOYes 

2 0 No 

# 

3 □Self-employed ^ 



I. Do you usuolly work 35 hours or 
mor* 0 week ot thiSvjob? 

@ AD Yes ' 

2 a No 

(GO to 3/0 ond enter /ob held 
last week) — 



Notes 
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,11. CURKEHT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK H^tfTORY/ - Continued ^ 



(ff "LK" in 26. ASK b) 

29a. Hov^e you beifn looking for work during the 

post 4 weeks? ' 



(05) I □ Yes 



'2^ No -1 SKiP 10 30 



^ WhotlioVe you been doing in the lost 4 weeks 
I ,to find v^rk? 

(Mark oil methods used;,Cfo not reod list) 
(g) 0 □ Nothing -SKIP to 30 



Checked with 



. 1 Placed or answered ads 
6 [n SchooJ employment service* 



1 rj State employment ageftcy 
' 2 [3 Private employment agency 
Emp4oyej' directly 
4 f "ends or relatives 



7 Lj Other - Spec»^y - e.g., MDTA. union or 

* ' professtonoi rcgtster. etc. 



Why did you stort looking for work? Wos it becous 
yoy lost or quit 0 job ot thot time (P^oos'e) or wos 
tKere some other reoson' 

@) t CTl^ost )0b 

2 Quu job 

3 O Wanted temporary work 
. 4 [n Children arfr older 

^5 Q^Enjoy working * 
•6 □ Help wfth family expenses 
7 □ Other - Specify 



7 



i > 



(1) How mony weeks hove you been looking for work? 

(2) How tnony weeks ogo did you stort looking for Wrk? 

(3) How mony weeks ago were you loidjof^? 



nrl 



.Weeks 



^ Hfive you been looking for fulUtime or port-time wo}k? 
(TOJ) 1 D Full-time 



2 Q Part-time 



I 



V 



Is ther* ony reoson why you could not toke 0 iob i 1 
LAST WEEK? . , ' H 



Yes. 



1 □ Needed at home 
2 ( 1 Temporary illness ^ ^ | 

3 O Going to school ^ * 

4 □ Child care not available i ^ 
sQ Other - Specify ^ 



-7 



When did yoi^lost work at 0 regulor {ob'or butinesi| 



lasting two cons»cutiv« WMkVor more, tilher 
fulUttme or p6r^t^m•? 

* 

□ Date of last interview or later r*^ 
(itim I lOR ori Information Sheet) - 
Specify , . ' 



Month .|0«y ^Yeer 

' ' - SKIP to 4/0 on oage I3\ 

2 O Ajrothers - SKIP. to.42o on po^e 13 * . I j^ig; 



30. 



When did you lost work ot 0 regufor ioh or business, 
losting two consecutive weeks or more, either 
full-time or part-time^ ^, ^ >^ 

□ Date of last interview or later ( Item \ ICR on ^ 
Information Sheet) -"Specify y ,^ ^- '^ 



006J 



Month J Day ' J Year * 



- SK/P to 4^0" on poge 13 

*2r7' '*Unable" now and ''Unable" m tten?!.MR on 

the Information Sheet - SKIP to Q2o on page-24' • 
3^f3]All others - SKIP to 42a on page- 13 t 



3K@ LH DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS " 
(1) For wKom did you work? (Nome 0/ compony, business, 

orgo'nizotion or other tmploykr) ^ 



(2), 



Is this the fulTond complete nome of t^ie compony' 

;7], Yes * < • . 

r"! No - Whot is the fulj ond complete nonrt^ 



(3) 



Do, you ever refer to the compony by ony other nome^ 
• [I] ^es - Whot is thdt nome' 



To the best of your knowledge, hos^the nome of the. 
tompony chong^ in the post yeor?^ 
L_ Yes - Whol wos the nome? 



In who^ city ond Stote is . 

. Cily 



locoted? 



-State 



(109) 



Whot kind of business or jndustr^i;s^his? , 

(For exomp(e^ TV ond rodio monu^octurer^ rt\Q\ \ shoe store 
SxQie Lobar OepQnmtnX, farm) 



d. VJere you - 

@'o [HP -An emplovee'bf o PRIVATE gpmtiany, business, 
' „ Of irtdividuorfor wages, solory, or^commission*? 

* 20 L.1 G- - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federol^ Stote, 
^ coul|(y, o*r locol)? % 

30 0 - Self-employed in your OWN business, 
, ^ professional proctice, or farm?* ' 
(If not a farm) ' * . . 
, ' Is this business incorporoted? * 
3* □ Yes^ 32 □ No 
40 nwP-Wirki^ig WITHOUT PAY in fomily 
business or form? 



What kind of work were you doing? (for exomp/e; n 
registered nurse, high school £ng/»sh ItQchtr, woi tress) 



.Whot ^re your most importont octivities or duties? 

(for example; .selling c/othing. typing^^eeping account 
books, filing} f % " 



Whot was your job title?' 



h. : When did you^storf working for (ENTRY IN 3la}? 



Month 



' Day » Year 



V ^..^ How cfid you find«out obouf thot^'ob? 
. (}}}) ^ Q State employment ag epcy } , , ' 

. ^ 2 □ Private ejnploymenfagcrtcy j 

3 Q ^"^ployer (iirectly , * 

^ 4 □ Ffiends, ritlatiyes * ^ , T . 
^i □ Placed or answered ads 

6 Q School employment service . , . » . ' 

7 □ Cither - Spedfy U'.gff MOTA. Union, etc.) 



L 1 P»l« 



4J ( 



3s- 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS*AHD WORK HISTORY - Con«lnu.d 



1 



CHECK- 
ITEM J 



{□ vp'» 0, In Item 3ld - ASK 32o \ " 
Q^O" "WP" in Item J^^^lP to 33e 



32a. Attogtfl)tf> how much do. you usuoll)^ torn at thi» 
job btfort deductions? n ^ 



32a.! 



(S) 



b. How moiry hour^ ptr wttk ido you usually work ,^ 
ot this fob? , ' 



<fyDo you receive ext^a pay wtien yoy work over a 
certain number of hours? , / 



(DoHcJrs> 
(m) I □Hour 

OR ^ . 

(Oo//ors only) 
® 2 [7J Day 
3 Cj Week 
^ lTI BiweeWy 
5 [11 Mbnth 
I 6 [71 Year 

7 n Other - Specify 



(Cents) 



00 



per* < 



. Hours 



■■ (n?) ' "i Yes - ASK d 

2 ' No V 

3 ] No. but receive compensating 
' 'tim^e off 

4 n Never work overtime 



► SKIP to f 



d. After how mony hours^do you rece>>ve extra poy? . 



por oil hours worked over {entry i/i d) are you paid • 
straighr.time, ttme ond one<^alf^ double time or what? 



f. Are your woges .(salary) ofi tly's |ob s*t by a 
colitctiv^ bargaijWng^agretmenl between your 
employer and a unidn of employe* associatioo'' 



020) 



HoBrs per day 
. .Hou/s per week 



! O22) ' Compensating time off 

♦ 2 \ ^ Straight time 
• * ■ a'J' Tim€ and one-half 
' 'Jiv! Double t»me ' 
sti] Ot?ef** Speci/y 



* f. 



g. What is theL.nam* of th* union or employe* association? 

)-'..■■■■'■■■ ■; • • . • 

h. Are you a member of tfiat union or employee association? 



@ 1 ri Yes - ASK g 






2q]^3o*- SK/P to 330 ^ , 








• 


[ 








* « 



Yes 

2'ti No 



33o\ bo you generdlt^ work the seme dayc^ach week ond 
the some hours each day^ for example^ 8-*5Monday> 
tfirough Fndo)r?| 1 . ■ i 



33a.t 



@'tfiYeT-ASKb ^ ^ 7 

. ^Oi No r SK"/P to c 



b. Wfiat^ours do youiusuolty woVk? 



c. 'Some people waiji j J ike to work more hoyri^a week tf , 
they were paid fori! t. -Others would prefer^to work 

^ fewer hours a* week, even if tftey earned^ess. Would^i^ 
yttu p;efer more hojjrs 'brief mp^e pay, fewe^^hoors and , , 
fess'pqXtf or oboyt'^the satne number of HMrs at the » 
• fjime poy? " ^ ; \ |i . * 

d. About how (naiiyih9urs would you like tolw^rk? 



(}27) « 11] F^egblar day shift 

2'Q Regular eve'nfng*shift ^ 

3 Regular night shrft • 
4'05pt1t^hift * 



'^'^^ ^ CD hours and more pay 



Few'ler hoi/l'S and less pax. 



^ 



} 



ASK d 



hours at thf same pay ^ SK/P to 34ci^ 



e. now many I 
at thisjobi 



hoUrt p*r week dd you usutlty work 



d.| 

I' 
t 
r 

r, 

V 

r 
I 



@ 



'i ' Hours - SK/P to 340' 

J ^ ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ 



^ t • , ^ Hours per week 



I 



Pege 10' 



Id . 

ERIC 



34a> ts your work don* inside your home or outside 
your h^me? 



b. How long does it usuolly take you 4o get 
to work^ 



c. Whot meons of transpoitotion do^you 
usually use to get to work? 

(Mark OS many boxes as apply) 
It 



II. CURRENT UABOR FORCE, SYaTUS AND WORK HISTORY ■» Conti nued , 

• — ' t ' 



34a 



13j) 1 ^ llnstde - SKIP to Check /lem K 
2 ! OjtsidQ 



.033) 



Own auio - Ask d 
Ride wiih someone else 
Public iranspofiauon (bul. 
efevaie^. raifroad. sub^a/. eic,)(' 
Taxicab ^ 
Walk on!y 1' * 

Oiher ^ Specfy-r ^'^^^ ^^^'^ '^^'^ ^ 



SKIP to i 



iii^\iQi »s the total rot{!nd trip cost of ony 
^^orking fees or tollsiyou hove to pay when 
you drive your own outo? ' 



e. How mony miles do yo\i go rounJ trip eoch doy? 



^ _ Only box I marked m 34c - SKiP to 

Check llerr. 

'"") Any of boxes 2-4 marked in 34c - ASK f 

f Whot is the totol cost of the round trip 

by (means of trcnsponanon tn c other , 
than own auto)*!^"^ 



d.. 



-(135) ' ";Day 
, . • 2 ; Week 
3 ^ "] Month 
' 0 ^ Noxosi 




Mtles 



CHECK 
ITEM K 




Q Entry ^t^ 28b - SKIP l6 SSd- 

h^m 28b ts blank, and - ' 

Q Entry m 3ld \s "P" or •'G" - ASK 35a 
r~l Enuy m 3Id js "O" or "WP" - ASK 35c 



35a. Did you work for more thon one employer lost week? 35,a, » 



, Yes - SKIP to.36a 
No - AS< b 



. In addition to working for woges or solary did* you 
operate your own form, businessil or profession 
lost «»«tk? 

. <i addition to this work, did you do ony work for wages 
or salary lost wttk^ .« 

^ i- 

i: • . ' ^ . . 

. Did you hove any other job ot wh^h you did not work 
at flii latt wtWk7 " 



36a, For whom di^ you work in addition to (entry tn 3ta)J 
(Nome of company, business organization or other 
^mp/oyer) 



r Whot kind business or'indust^ is this? 

(For ekomple: TV and radio manvfactvrer. reiai^ 
shoe store. State Lobor Deportment, farm) 



b 


® 


< -T" 

1 Yes - SKIP to 36a 

2 j No -'SK/P to 




A. 




} r] Yes - SKfP to 36a 
2 [li-No - ASK d ' 


' "3 ' ' 

# 


. d- 




^ lZ Yes - ASK 36a . 
2 ^ No - SK/P to 3Bo 


i ' 


36a 


® 


u. 


. 



c* Wer^ yau < 



d. What kind of work were yau doing? (For example: 
i registered' nurse, high schoo/ Ei^glish 
ttocher, waitress) \ \ 

' -/ ^ ' ! " ' 

•. What were^;your most impartarrt activities or duties? ^ 

,(For exomf)lt: selling clothing, typing, {li'mg) , 

L,Wkbt was your {ob title? ^ 



t. 

a 

f.' 
\i 



-/- 



of a PRIVAlfe compdny, business 
^ or individuol for wages, saWry, or' commission^ 

, 2Q G ^ A GOVERNMENT employee (Federol, State, 

j ' ^ ■ county or to^ol)? • s * 

I 3 Q o'" Self-employed in your QWN business, professional-. 
1 practice or form? 



practice < 

A □ wP - Wofkjng WITHOUT PAY in fomily buslnei^r farm? 



CHICKS 
(TfMi. 



' □•ff "P" or "G" in ijem 36c - ASK 37o 

' OJ^ "0" Of "WP" m^item 36c - SKfP to 37b . 



roMM L9.r*4s« (fad*?!) 



P»te,ll 
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II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY - Cpniinu.d 



J 



37o. ,Alto*g«tli«rhow much ^ you usuolly 9001 oHhis job 

b«for« deductions? ^ ^ * \ 



37a., ' 
.1® 



(Cents) 



■A 



r 



I 



Kuy I □ Hour 
;X: OR . 
T(U9) s . 



-00 



\ ' . {OoUars only) * 
[@ 2 □•Day ' ^ 

'* 4 □Biweekly 
«□ Month' . 
r '^6 □Year- 
I * 7 (□ Other - Specify 



per- 



7^. - 



b. How mony hours p«r wok do you usuolly work 
of this job? * « 



c. Wh»n did you stort working os o (entry m 36d) 
(or (enXryin,36o)? 



b.i ^ 

t 



r- 



, Hburs per week 



38o. Boforo you^bogon to work'os o (entry m 31 e) for 
\ (entry in 3/o) did you do any other kind of work for 
(eoiry in 3/0)^ 

b. Excluding pold vocations ond paid sick loove, during 
tbo time you hovo worked ot this|ob« were there ony 

full weekr iff which you didn*t work (since dote of 
lost interview)' , 



Month I Day J Year 



-08a 



1@ ' 'lI; Yes 

I 2 {"] No 



SKIP to 390 



b. I □ Yes - How many weeks? 

i ' , ' 

\@ Weeks- 

I 0 n No - SKIP to Check '/tern M 



c. Why were you not working daring these. 



eks? 



{(155) or ^disabled, unable to work 

1 2 □ fn school 

I fc? O Pc'sonfft, family reasons 
I 4 'J] Ch» id-care problems 

t ' 5 ^ Pregnancy 

f ' ^ 

\ - .6 r] Layoff , " 

\ . 7 [2] Labor dispute -* 

t 8 l[] Old not want to work ^ 

i 9 O Other - Specrfy 



Excluding poid vqcoti^ns ond poid sick loove, du^^ the 
time you hbve' worked os o (entry in 3le)«,for (entry in 3/o), 
were there ony. full weeks in which you didn't wo'rk (^ince > 
^date of last interview)? ^ 



b. 



□ Yes 



057) 



- How mony weeks? 
^Veeks 



, Why Were you not working} during these. 



0 D No - SKIP to Check vitem N 



elcs? 



IQm) ^ □ Ow'} illness 

i ' 2Q School 

^ 3 □ Personal, famity reasons 

I 4 [^Child-care problems 

I * 5 Pregnancy, 

I ' 6 □ Layoff • 5 • 

I . T^^f Labor dispute 

1 , 8 □ Old not ^ant to work 

I 9 n Othef 



CHECK 


.... 1 
Refer to items 3/h ond MOR - , 

□ Curi'ent job started before.date of last interview - SKIP to Check Item T on po^e /5 , 

□ CurUnt job started date of last interview or later - SKIP to 40 ' • , 




'39o. When dfd you stort' working os 0 (entry m 31 e) for 39a, J . 
(entry in 3/o)' * ^ ' • | 


Month |Day * {Year 
1 r 
1 1 
t 1 







\ 



ITEMN- 



ERIC 



Refer to rcems 39ovnrf^;/0R - ^ , I . 

Q ltem'39a*is''?arfier than date of lasV I'ntdrvicw - SKIP to Check /tern Ti on poge /5 
Q ltem|39a is date of last interview or l<iter - ASK^AQ / , 

lib. Just before you starte4!on thi's job, was ihere o period , 
} of o week or more In w^ich you wert not ^working? ^ 



t@ ' □ Yes - SkfP to. 53 on poge M * 
i 2 □ No 1 SKiP to 43 on pogc /4 " 



Page )2 



3;4'3 



i I 



/ 



JILCURRENT, LABOR F(«CE STATUS, AND WORK HISTORY - ConHnu'td 



41o. You toid you lott worktd ot,o rtgulor job orf (entry 
in 29g or 30). (/nierviewer: Use cafcndar lo'delermine 
the numbTof weeks since respondent lost worked.) 



Thot. would bt obouf. 



-wttk* sinct you Idst worked. 



4ta ' 



(I) (m) 



.•InKow mony of thtst wetks were you looking for work or 
on loyolf from o job? 



Weeks stnce last worked. 



CHECK 
tTEMO 



(2) IQm) Weeks Tooking or- on layoff 



n A\ai\) IS equal to 4la(2) - SKIP to 43a 
[I]4la(l) IS greater than4la(2) - ASK b . 



41b. TRofltovVi weeks thot you were not working or 

looking for work* Whot would you soy wos the moin reoton 
* you were not looking for work during thot period? 



41b. 



42o. Since (dote o/ /ost interview) in how mony different \. 
weeks did you do any work ot oil? 



b. Since (dote of /ost \n\trv\t^) hove you spent ony weeks 
looking for work or on loyoff from o |ob? 



42 a 



Weeks 



\ [T] IH or disabled, unabte to work 

2 J7 school • 

3 Personal, family reasoAs • 

4 , ' ] Child'care problems 
s I j pregnancy 

6 ,'7#>'^oy'dn*t fend work 

7 "1 Vacation . , 

8 !31'P*«i not waat to work ' 

9 7^ Other - Speci/y 



SK\? 
to A3 



® 



Weeks 



1 Yesy- How 'mony weeks? 
- - Weeks ^ 



0 1 J No 



CHECK 
ITEM P 



Refer to 42a and b and^lOR - « (D I 

\nx^T\/\t^tr. Use co/erTdor^to de^erntne t/ie 

number of weeks since dote of /ost in;erview. (2) ^ 



® 
® 



'(I) 



, Weeks since date of last interview 

Weeks working, on layoff or looking 
foj#ork (Items 42o + <lb) 

ua! to (2) - SKI? to Check /tem T 



lUq 



] (I) IS greater than (2) - ASK c 



42c. Who.t wo^uld" you soy wos the moin reosoa yoij were not / 
working or' looking for wo/k during (the /est-of) thot time' 



42c. 



(j68) 1 Of disabled, unable to work ^ 

2 In school , , 



3 "1 personal, famtly reasons 

4 ""IChHd.cafe problems 

5 ^ pregnancy 

1^ J. i , , • 
• 6 ! Couldn't find work 

\ 

J "1 Vacation 

8 riOid riot want to work 

9 .1 Othe^ Specify 



SK/P 
► 'to Check 
/tem T 



Notes 



® 



I 



Parcel 



o 

ON 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS ANO WORK HISTORY - Continued 



43. N/w let's ^The job you worked at before you > 
l/ik about -J started to work as a (Entry in 31c 

or 4^e) for (ENTRY IN 3}o or 43oi 



TheJast job you worked at. that 
is, the one which ended on 

JENTRY IN 29g OR 30) 

3. For whom ((id you worli^ (Name of company, 

business, organization or other empfoyer) 
b. In what city and State is . . . located? 



c. What kind of business or industry is this? 

* (E.g. — TV ond radio monufoclt^rcr, retail shoe 
store, Stotc Lokor Deportment, form) 

d. Class of worker 

eAhat kind of<«rork were you doing? (£.9. - sotes . 

clerk, high^choo/ English feocber, woitrcss) 

U What were your most important activities or duties? 

(E.g. — selling clothing, keeping occ\>nr books, 
, teochmg mothemotics, typing) 

g.. What was your job title? 



(1) 



(m) □ Same as*3la - SKIP /o 43e 



(§)/» 



Ciiy, Siaie 



173) 



174) iQlP 



.175) 



(2) 



197) Never worked before - SKIP to 

Check Item T 



SKIP to 43e 



@ 



Cny, Siaie 



IW) 



.200) 



2,i 1 G 3 'O 4 WP 



(3) 



221) [J Never worked before - SK/P »o 

Check /rem T 



\ ] Same as _ 



- SKIP to 43e 



City, 



ly, Slate 



@ 



s226) I P '2[~]g. 3' o 4^^wp 



227 



44a. Altogether, how much did you usually earn at 
this job before all deductions? 



b. How many "hours per week did you usually work 
at this job?. 



202) s. 



J77) \ [Z] Hr. 3v~ 5 "] Mo, 



Specify^ 



specify^ 



Hou'S oer week 



f^QufS-oer weeii 



@) 



Hours per week 



l| 45a. When did you start working <s a (Entry in 43e),^ 4Sa. 

for (ENTRY IN 43o)? • 



b. Wheo did you stop working^as a (Entry in 43e) 

for (ENTRY IN 43o)* 



J 79) 



Month i Day 



Month ' Day 



r 



^ Still working 
: there - SKIP 
t6 47 



Monlfj I Day 



MonthVif^Oay 



Year 



.231) 



X ] Snil working 
fhere - SKIP 
to 47 



232) 



Month 1 Day 



Month *Oay 



Ye9if 



^ Still workinq 
' fhere ^ SKIP 
to 47 



46a. Why did you happen to leave'this jpb^change^the 
kintl of work you iyf;e doing)? « * ' 

b. Did you have a new job lined up before you 
^tefUhis one? 



® 



1(J82). <X3 Yes 

' " 2 n No 



@ 



@ 



1 Yes 

2 [7} No 



47. Excluifing paid vacations and pHid^sick leave. 47. 
during the time jrou worked at this job were there 
* anjj ttsW tyeeks in which jfou didn't jwork on thPs 

job (since dort of losr mrerviewPj 



® 



Q Yes - How mony'waeki? 
, Weeks -•ASK 4fio 



0 ffl Noiaa SKIP to Chnck Ite 



Q Yes — How mony weeks'^ 

@) Weeks - ASk 4fiof , 

0 n No - SKIP 10 Chefck /rert> 0 



i 27! Ye* - How mony w«eki? 
Wepks ^ ASk '4Bo ' 



6 U^l'*^** ^^^^ '<* Check *ilem 0 



4Sa. Why were you not working during these . 
UttYl at this job? 



48a. 



laJ) lQ Own illness ' sQP'^tnancy ^ 
2 □ In school 6 □'Layoff * ' 

30*»V»onal family 7 rn ^^oi dispute 

reasons * ^^f 

.4 □ Child care , '\ 

problems^ . 9 I \0& er 



^ ERIC , 



^10)' 4 O^*^ 5 f^rejnancy > 
2 Q in school' eQLfayoff 
^ P [2 ^-^0' dispute 

6 [73 Old not want to work 



« reasons 
4QJChil5J care ^ 

problems i [ ^ Other 



(2%) ^ illness ^ sfT] P'ejnaocjf 

2 □ In sSool ■ 6 Layoff 

w 3 □ Personal family ^ ^abor dispute 
reasons ^ ' 

4g^iW-cat«^ 8 □ Old not want to woik 



.9 [7} Othef , , 



34 li. 



T 



b. Wer« fou worki 
- this p«>«od(s)? 



) r--r 

orking'for som«ont •If during 



6. I 



{liS) ^ n ^ ^0 column, •nttr 

» c/ofo obovt tht's, lob ^ 

zQNo 



(21T) < O Y«S - GO fo noxf co/umn, eofer 
c/ofo obouf thrs /ofr 

2a No 



(237) 1 Yes - GO next co/umn, «mer 
^□No 



CHECK »tcm 45a is: • . 

ITFII last .interview or later 

f I LM V 2. Before date of last interview 



2,! 



ASK 49 

SKIP »o 50 



□ - SKIP to 



□ - ASK 49; 

□ - SK/P fo 50 



^9. Did you do any othtr kind of work for (ENTRY 
!N 4io) between (Oate in 45o) and (Oate 

OF LAST iNTERVIEWp, 



' CI! " ^0 fo n»xf co/umn^ 
1^^ — ' c/ofo obovf f/>»* job 



2 □ No -5K/P fa 51 



No -SK/P fo57 . 



0 to ncxf co/umn, enfer 
c/ofo. oi>ouf fhis /ob 



^ O Yes - GO fo nexf co/umi^ enfer 
] y c/ofo obouf fhis fob . 

' ' "ZQ'No - SKIP foil 



so. Have you worked for anyone else since (dote of 

lost mfervi^wP 



50. 



Irti?) 1 □ Yes - GO fo n»*f colurfffi, 
enf»r in/bnnofion 

i 2 □ No- 5K/P fo Cb»gJk /fm r > 



(2U) ^ □ Yes - GO fo n«*f co/umn, 
^— ^ enter informofion 

ztZ! No - SK/P jo'Checfc /fern T 



^2?) ' Q " '° co/umn, 
enfer tnfofTnofion 

2 □ No ~ SKIP fo (^eck Item T 



51. While you were working iot (Entry inaZo), were 
you also working for someone else? 



'(im) ^ [3 Yes - GO fo nexf column, enter 
' dofo obouf simultoneous ^ob 

' zlI^Nor AJK52 



(iw ^ Q Yes - GO fo n«*f co/umn, eofer 

c/ofo obouf Simu//oneous /ob 

2 □ No - ASK 52 



U40) ' n Yes - GO fo nexf 90/unn, enter' 
^— * c/ofo obouf stmultoneoos job 

2 □ No -ASK 52 



S^. Just before you started^workinf as a (Ent^y 
IN 43e) for (ENTRY IN 43o) was there a.period 
of a w6ek or more in which you were not working? 



2 CZJ No - GO fo r»«*f co/umn*^enfer c/ofo 
obouf previous t-ob 



S3. Wiien did this petiod in which you were not 
working start? 



S4a. Interviewer. Determine number qf weeks not 
\ working. If item 53 ts before date of last mtervjew 
count only weeks since that tirtJe, 

b. That would be about . . . weeks that you were ' 
not working. How Many of those weeks were you 
looking for work.or on layoff from a job? 



3 



Month 1 Day 



' Ycaf 



X [_J Nevei worked 
before 



2 No — GO fo ne*( co/umn, enfer </ofo 
obouf previous /ob 



^ [71 ^® " ^0 fo nexf co/umn, cnfcr c/ofo 
obouf previ6os fob 



Day 



[Year 



X Q]] Never worked 
before 



® 



Month ' pay 



X f~J'Kevcf worked 
before* 



54a. 



Week* not workint 



Weeks not workmt 



Weeks not working 



:(i92) 



WeeVs iookmt or on layoff 



® 



Weeks lo<^»nt or or^ layoff 



® 



Weeks looking pr on layoff 



CHECK 

iteur 



1. 54a IS equByo 54b * 

2. 54a IS greaterUhan 54b 



J . ; * □ - 5'^"' Check Item S. 
2. 1 □ ^ ASK 55o ' 



! - SKIP to Check Item S 
' -^ASK 55o 



J - SK/P ia Checfc Item S 
r ! - ASK 55o 



<5Sa. That lea^st. . we'eks that yoiT were not 

working or looking for wJrk. What would you say 
was the main reason tjtat vou were not looking 
for work during that period?^^ 



b. When.was your baby born (did you 9S$ume charge 
of this child)? ' I 

. * , ^ j . 

c. Were'^you employed within dne yeaf bef9ie.(this 
' pregnancy, birth of child, child came to live 

with youj? ' . I 

d. Did'you receive maternity leaveDr some assurance 
that your job would be held for you?^ 



55a. 



® 



] lll.or dtsabt«d, * 6 Q] Couldn { fmd 
unable to work work 

2 [7] In school 7 Q] Vacaj»on 

3 ^ Personiil family 8 Did not want 

rea^qns . tb'worl; , 



]'Child care 
> problems 



9 Lj Other 



SKIP 

to 
Chech 
Item 
S 



(219) (*□ 



J Ill^or disabled.. 6 [ 
unable to, work 



] Couldn't find 
*vock 



5 I 1 Prejnanci^birth or acquifed 
^ children -^|^K^b 



20 



7 Vacation [ 
B □ D»d p, 

to WOf 

si [*3 Other 



Personal family a D»d pot want 
reasons to work 



Child care , 
problems 



Pretnancy.'bifth or acquired 
children ASK b 





® 




SKIP 






• *° 




2 ' 


Check 




3 


Item 






S 




4 



unable to i^ork 
' In schoop^ 



work 
i Vacation 



•i® 



4 Child care J V 9 [" ' Qlher 
problems i ^ 

5 [" Pictnahcy) Uifth or acquired 

" Children - A5K b • - 



SKIP 

to 
Chech 
Item " 
S 



Month 'Year 



X Q Not bofn yet 



® 



Month » Year 

I 



Not born yet 



lQYes-ASK</ I 
2 □ No - SKIP to Check /fep S 



@ iGhYfO- ASK </ j 

N6 - SKIP to Check Item i 



® 
® 



Month [Year 



X , 1 Mot born yc» 



\ 



1] Yes - ASK^ 
2 fll No - SKIP ti Ch^ck'lten S 



•I® 



tD'Yes ^ ! . 

[7l - GO fo'^n^j^f column, enfer 
c/ofo obouf previous }6b 

□ - SKIP to Ch^ck ltmmj\ 



iQYes 



@) u'TiYcs 

2 f""| No 



CHECK 
ITEH^S 



1. Item 53 is date of last mterview or [ater 
'2. ltem-53 is befofejdate of last, mterview 



» I — GO fo nexf column, enter 
doto obouf previous job 

□ - SKIP to Check\ltem T 



n - GO fo nexr co/umn, enfer 

doto obouf previous fob 
- SKIP to Cffeck Item T 




34:/. ] 



\ 



343 



r 



ERIC 



nr. WORK ATTITPO.ES' 



CHECK 
ITEMT 



Respondents enrofled tn sdhool (''Yes" tn rtem I) - SKIP to 56c 
□ Respondents njt enrolled in-school ("No" m item !) - ASK 56o 



56o. In. what y«ar die) you stop qo\n^ to schoBI lull timr? 
(Recorfl the yeor ond mark the appropnate box) 



56a. 



Year 

'*i □ 1971 or before - ASK b 
@-2 □ 1972' or 1973 - SKIP to c. 



. y*or 9inc* you telt school* b. 



b. In hoW mony 
would you soy thot yo'U worked at Uoit six months? 

c. Drd you do ony unpaid voluntvtr wotV. lor 

on orgonixotion tn th* i^ast 12 months? _ 

,d. D«scrib« th« kind o| work you did hospitol 
s aid« t«o^h«r*s oid, scout l«ad«r, lund roistr). 



About how many hours ol unpaid volunteer 
work did you do • . . 
(Reod cotegories) 



Years • 

- 



^i^"]Yes - ASK (^nd e 

2 [j'No SKIP io Check Hem U 



(331) 



nnr 



CHECK 
ITEMU - 



_Last wpeV 
^Pas^12 months 



Respondent is in - 

Q Labor Force Group A ("WK" or "J" m 26 or 
{^} Labor Force Group B ("LK" m 26 or •'Yes*; 
n Libor Force Group C.(AII others) - ASK S7a 



••Yes" in 27a or 28a) 
in 29a) - SKIP to 590 



. SKIP to,Chcck . em' V 



57o. Do you Intend 10 Jook'lor work ol^ny kind in 
the next 12 months? 



b. When do you intc;nd to start looking lor'work^ 

c. What kind of work do you think ybu will look for' 



57a. 



ASK.b 



\ ; Yes - definitely^ 
2 ; Yes - probably J 

Maybe — What does it depend on?_ 



3 . No 

4 ; Don' 



t inow ^ 



SKIP to 580 



SKTP 
to 58a 



b. 




1^ 


t 












® 






^ Month 






> 












* > 








c. 


® 

1 





























d, What will you do to find work? 

(Morlc OS many as apply} ^ 



1 CJ State employment agency (or counselorJC 
Check with J ^^ □ Pnvate employment agency 

3 □ Employer directly 

4 □ Friends or relatives 
s Placed or answered ads 

6 School employment service 

7 "1 Othtr - Spec(/y ; 



58a. Why would you soy that you ore not Idoking 
for %<ork at this time?. 



9- 



b. if you were offered a job by some employerJn 
THIS AREA, da you think you would take it? 



I 58a, (338) > ^1] Health reasons • ^ 

;* 2 r~3 School ' , 

I 4 i ! ' 

I 3 l1] Pefsopal. famify reasons 

4 Pj Child, care problems 
• *M s Z,] Pfegf^ancy ' ' '. 

t ^6 [31 Husband .(patents) vSrculd not permit 
[ '7 I j Believes no work available * 

8 Does Ifiot want to work at this time of year 
' 9 ' " J Other ior' no'reakSn 



(339 



' -J 

i t 

i > 



c. How many hours«per week would you be 
^ willing to work? 



' d. What Icind'of w«4rk would it ha.v« to be? 



Yes " . ' 

1 Lll Definitely 

2 Mf It IS something 1 can do 

3 Li Jf satisfactof'y wage^' 

4 ni satisfactory location . " 
S'^ (If child care available 

6 []] If husjband (parents) agree 

7 ' J If OthjB 
Ho 

8 [I3-He3t^^th {vpn't permit 

9 Q It will interfere with school 

10 Q Parcr^ts (fiusband) don't want me t<|te 
1 ) Q Too busViwrth horpc and/or famityS 

i 2 n Ot''*'' Li ^ — I — 



► ASK'c 



hjBr, 



SKIP to 66 
^ on pagt 17 



; 4 □25-34 
6 □41-^48 



1 i* 



ii 



7 l3 49 or more 



d. 



® 



308 I 



t : 



.Pate US 

/ ; 



III. WORK ATTITUDES - Continued 



58e. What would the wage or salary have to be? 



c 58e. 



® 



/ i Dollars) 
m) t [ 'i Hour 
_ OR f 



(Cents) 



-per* 



,344 



00 



per 



(Ool/ors only} 

Ss) Day 

3 f] Week 

4 rj] Biweekly 

6 ~i Year 

ir Other - Specf/y_ 



SKIP 
to 66 



59o. What type of work are you looking for? 



b. Whot would the woge or scflary have to be for you / 
•to be willing^to tafe it? ^ * 



59a. 



.346) 



^ . S 

% ^ (Ool/ors) 
[Wj) y Hour 

^ OR 

jiV 



per: — 

(Cents) r 



.90 



• (Dollars only) 
@) 2 Day 
^ anv^^ek 
4 ~] STweekly 
s' ~] Month 

6 ~lYear 

7 ] Other - Sp?ci/y 



per: 



c. Are there any restrictions, such as hours or locotion 
of job thofwould be a facto* in your taking a fob? 

d. Whot a^e these restrictions? ^ 



c. iQlj) ^ '-:'Yes - ASK d 
' 2' No-SK/Ptoe 



d. @ LJ 



«. How many hours per week would you tike v 
to work? Y 



Hours ^SKIP to 66 



CHECK 
ITEM V 



Respondent - . • ' * 

, □ Was in Labor Force Group C last year Otem H 4^ on tpformof^n Sheet) - ASK 60 
□ All others -SKIP to 6 la ^ * 



V 



60. At tliis«time lost yeor, you were not looking for work. 
Whot mode^you decide to take a job^ 

' ^' '' " o' 



60 (354) 1 [ [ Rec&^^r^d from MIness 
2 Bored 
^^^^ 3 [ Completed education 
* ^ J2 Needed money 
I s '] Home responsibilities no longer prevent 
me from working 



6]0' How do yoVfeel about the job you hove now? Do 
you like it very much, like it fairly well, dislike ft 
' somewhat, disiike^it very much? 

• *\ ' ' ' . 
'^b. What are the things you tike besf about your job?' 



;(3S5) » 



2J Like It very.much 
Like It f^ifly well 
" ] Dislike It, somewhat 



4 ~\Di$hke It very much 



(1) 7T 



! '^1 



.*c/Whot are the things obout.your job* that you don't lili^? 



U) 
(3) 

c. 
0) 

(2) 
'(3) 




l@- t_i_J , ■ ' ' 


I® U_J ,. .. 


■ ■ i- ■ • .» V 










:® 1, 1 1- 


, * * 




• ( ( ! ■ ■ f ' 



,F0I^MtL07«^4«^t (9'30<j72) 



I 



.4 1.- 



Pa«f 



■9i 



J. 



»1 

X. 



•r' 



WORK ATJITUDES - ContinutJ 



&2o. Suppose (OfflMn^N THIS AREA oVtrtd you a 
a job in,th* torn* lint of work yoii'rctn now. ^w 
much would tlio n«w job hgvt to pay (or you top* 
.^Killing to tak« tt? V 
{\\ omount giv«n p«r hour. rMtfi do/fors ond cents. 
Otherwise, round to the rstcrttid^War.) 



62a.! 



(DoJJors) 
1 □ Hour • 
OR 



iiy)* 



.1® 

i® s 

1 (Do//ors OT\\yf 

1(g) 2 □ Day ' 

I . an Week 

L 4 [□ Biweekly 

I 6 □ Year 

1 ' Other - Specify 



(Cents) 



per 



00 



per' 



'(wi) ^ CZ) I wQuldn'j take tt at any conceivable pay ' * " . 
^1 . ^ O I vvould fake a steady^ob at same or less pay 
I [3 Would accept iob: don't know specific amount 

I 1 * lH Don't know 
; n^g' Other * 



b. II som*on* IN THIS AREA oHtrtd you a job ot your 
presortt rat% of pay in a difftrtnt Irnt of work for 
«wtiich you or* quolifiod, do you think you w6uld toke it? 

c« Whot kind of work would you acctpt? 



b. I 



(g) 1 n Yes - ASK c 

2 [J No - SK/P to Check (tern W 



i®-| I I, 



CHECK 
ITEM W 



Refer to item /3 on the cbver poge ond to item ' - 

□ Respondent not married and not efir^lled tn school - ASK 63 

□ All other-- SKIP*tflrGieck Item X * 



63- What if this job wot in tho soni\o lino of work you aro 
in now, but wat IN SCI^E OTHfER PAi^T OF THE ' . 
COUNTRY how mucl%yld It havo to pay in ordor 
for yoi^ to bo willing'to tdfo it? ; 

(If amount given per hour, record^do/lors ond cents, 
Otherwise, round to the neoresj <^oMor.) ,^ 



63. 



00 



i: 



(Doflors) (Cents) 

1 O Hour 

OR 

$ 

(Dolfors on/y) 

2 ri] pay 

3 □ )Week - 

4 □ Biweekly 
sOr^nth 

7 n Other -5pec»fy 



per- 



perl 



1(373) 6 □ I wouldn't take it at any c'once'^able pay? 
I \ 9 □ I yvould take^a steady job at same or less|pay 
' 1,0 [7] Would accept |ob; don't know specific amount 



11 



1 1 Q Depends on location, cost of livin£ 

12 □ Don't know 

^13 a Other ^ 



CHECK 
ITEM X 



Refer to item fM/^ on the /n/6fn>otion Sheet. 
' Q Respondent'jn Xabor Force Group A, in 
,\ □ All other - \K\9 to 66 f . % \ 



1972 -.ASK 64 



64. Would you ^oy you liko your pUtont job moro, los», 
or about tht jomo ot^tho fob yo^ hold) lat^ yoor? 



2p Less 
aQsUc - SKIP to 6^ 



a; 



65. .What would you toy \i th^molfn Vooton that you 
Voor proiont job (moro. Ion)?/ ' 



tilt* ^ 



.65.1 1@ LLLJ 



> ^ 



66> "Whai would you toy it iho me^lmportdnt .tfting' 
about any job - aood wogot or liking tho jclnd 
.of wofk you aro ooing? ,1 , 



66f 



1 '2 O Liking the wofk 



' \ 1 



t i 



Pake!' 7; ' 



i-1 • ' 1 ri'i- 



1 - 



III.. WORK- ATTITUDE^ - Continued 



^7o. JVould you soy thot during tht post yev there has 67a. ' 

bt^n ony choQgt in yoor Utiing ob«ut hoving o ' QTT) i Yes - AS< b ahd *. 

" |ob outside the home for pov? ' ^""^ 



Don't know J 



to 68 




, ^ b. In whot woy hos your feeling changed? 



c. Why'would»you jspy your thinking hos chon^ed' 



68- 



We wdu)d*lilcc to fi^d out whether people's outlo«lc on lifj? hos ony effect on the kind of |obs they hove, the'woy they look' 
for work, how much they work, ond matters of thot kind. On eoch of jhese cords is o poir^of stotements, numbered I sniJ J- 
For eoch poir, pleVse select ONE stotcment which is closer to yoj'r opinion In oddition, tell me whether the stotement 
yo'u select is MUCH CLOSER to ^ur opinion or SLIGHTLY CLOSER. ^ * 

. • • . 1 ^ ' ' ^ * ^ ' ' ' " 

In come coses you moy f^d thot you believe boVh itoterpents, in other coses you moy believe. neither one. Even when you 

feel tKis woy obout q poir of stotemepts, selecMhe one statement which is more ^eorly true in your opinion ^ ' 

trjr to consider eoch poir of stotements seporotely^when moking your cho»ces, do^not be influenced by your previoul choices. 



o (^5) .1' "Many of the anhappy ihrngs m people's 
^ / lives a^e^partly due lo bad luck 



Is this stotement much closer or 
slightlyocloscr to y^our opinion"^ 



I People's misroriune^^^^^TbLU from \he 
m»siak«« they make ^ 



^' (HJ) ^^®] pe/>ple ^et the respect 

^ - ihey deserve in this world. 



'2 ^ Unfo»tunately, an individuaCi worth 
6fter> passes||nrecbgni2ed no) matter 
how hard he trres. | 



Is this Stotement muib closer or 
slightly closer to. ypur opinion' 

. i 

9 ^ucn 9 » Slig'htly 



. (38?) \ J, Wrthodt the r»ght breaks, one cannot ; 
be an effectjve leader. 



2 Capable people^Tliof^il to bdcome 

leaders have not taken advantage of ^ 
ihei? oppOftuf><tiesj | 



^ Is this stotement muclj closeroor 
sightly closer to your opinion? 

t \ 
a «» Muc«^ 9 , Slightly 



d.^,/r: 



J Bdcon|ing a success js a m?itter of ^ , 
' h2^d wprk: luck has little* or nothing *' 
10 do4"th It. ' ' * • t ; 

1 ' o J ; 



2 ^ Getting a^good job^depends n^fhly 
-L-PJi_h£ing^Q the^'.jgbt^ace at ^he 
right lime. \ , \ 



(54) 



^ Is tbis stotement much closer or' 
1 slightly clos<f£to yo^^opinjon? 

, Much ' 9, jSUghtly 



- \ 



'8 



What hippens to me is^my own doing,] 



Someti/nes I feel that I clon't 
enough control ovef the 
Irfe is^iaking. 



Ha 



i * ils this statementfnuc^ closer or 
slightly closerio your*opinionf 

> 8;;;;;Much sZljSi'ghtiyt 



direction my 



I 

J 



i .1 



I. WORK XYTIXUOES - Contfnutd 



I. (Ss) t Q When I make plans, I am almost certain . 
^' that I can'make them work. 



Is this stottmtnt much clas«r or* 
slightl/ cjoser to your opinign? 
* 

a □ Much snSlijhtly 



2 D »s not always wise to plan too far 

ahead, because man/ thinj s turn out \o \ 
be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 

t • < 



g. (Si) I □ In my case, f ettinf what I want has 
little or nothing to do'with luck. 



2 □ Many times we might just as well decide 
Vwhat to do_by flipping a'coin. ■ - 



Is this stgtimtnt much clo't^f or , 
slightly clostr to yout opinion? 



] Much 



9 □ Slightly 



@) ' □ to be boss bftervdep ends' on 

who was luclcy enough to oe in the * 
* * fjght place first.** , ^[ ^ 



Is this stotement much closer or^ 
slightly clos/r to^our opinion? 

8 ''^ Much "T^, Slightly 



2 Q Getting people to do the nght'thmg 
^ depends upon ability, luck hai little 
or nothing fo do with It. 



(jW) *0^^°^P^°P'^ ^on\ realize the- extent 
to which their lives are controlled by 
* accidental happenings. 



2 □ There is really no such thipg as 'Muck." 



Is this stotement much clostr or 
^lightly closer to your opinion?* 



>Much 



; Slightly 



i' ' (5?) t □ In the loeg run, the bad things that happen 
to us are balanced by the go'bd ones. 



2 Most misfortunes are the resul^of lack of 
ability, ignorSnce, laziness, or all three. 



Is this stotement much closer or 
slightly closer \o your opinior/^ 

8 O-Much 9 Slightly 



(So) ^ QMany times I feil that I have little influence 
over'the things that h§ppen to me 



2GltiS^Tmp«^t)l<tor me to believe that 

« • chance or luck pla^s an importaat rple ^ 

• ' in my life. ^ 

- ^ ^ . ' - ^ .1 * 

^ is this stotement m'uch. closer o> ' . ? 

slightly close>*to your opinion? 

'^.-f' •-- , . . ^1 ' • • ■ . 

/ ^{7]Huch .1 9^]Slightly^ ' j ' ' > 



. jV^JUTURE JOB PLANS 



69. 



Now I would like to talk to you about your future 

Iabiplani. What kind of work would you like to/ *^ ** . s. 
••yoing wkan you are 35 years old? 



69. 



® 



MM 



□tiar^ied, keeping-twwe, rarsipg a^family 
fl^Same asj>resent job ^ J ♦ 
] DS'n*t know S ' ' 



CHECK 

ITEM y 



/Refer td /tem \ \7R on tht lniQrmouQrs Sheet. 



I ! 



I Respondent'^ future job plans are^he sarf|<^s when last 
interviVwed - (Entries in 69 jjrtd tltm Uwoh the 
^nfofmotion Sheet ore the sonj'i?) -^K/P^o JlheCjc Uero 2 

■ C Respondent's future job plani differ^from when last 
''interviewed - (Entries in 69 hr\6 item '/ /7R on the 
irffofmotion ShttXdiiitr) - 70f* » ' 

\ I Respondent not ask^d about future' )ob plans or *'other** * 
or''D6n't know" m Item I I7R - SKIP to Check /temZi 



, 70. Whfn wa last intarviewed yoo, you *ai^^tou ♦hought 70. ^ (jj) 

" that you'd (Jka ta ba {ErMry-in item \ /7R on /nformotion j 

Sh«0» Why would you »ay yoo hava phopgtdijgor plans? ; * 



3X2 



•r ' a 



<i4 • 



.4.. «;.ao.7a^^- J 



Page 



J" 



i 35:| 



'* s 



V. RgTROSpECTrVE WORK HISTORY 



CHECK 
ITEMZ 



Re/er to f terns //2R ond I -x , , 

□ Respondent enrolled in sdKool rn 19171 »^ 1^72 or 1973 - SKIP to 78a 

□ Respondent not enrolled in school m \97\, 1972 and r973 - GO to£heck /tern AA 



diECK 
ITEM A A 



Refer to Jtems^ 3./0. / /5R cn<*//6R 

□ Respondeht^vith the same employer (cfrjSelf«ens)loyed status)„in 1971, 1972 ond 197-3 Read introductory 



□ All other - SK/P to 74 on poge 22 



stotement and ASK 7/o 



7U Now l*d like (or you to look back over the past two years and give me some of your reactions to rt. ' 



0. 


Sific« February 1971, tiave you ever looked for. 
onother job except 4uring>p*ribds of loyolP 
*■ 


71a. 

> i 




.1 Yes - ASKb ] 

i 

2 No ~.SKiP to 72o ^ ( 






r f 


Would you soy thot you have looked lor onoth^^ 
job frequently, occosionolly or just once? 


; . b. 




1 J >Fcequently *^ [ 

2 Occasronally , , ■ 

3 lH Just oncp - ' 


1 




c. 


In what yeor wos thot (moSt recent i^more than one)? 
* i 


















@ 


.9 " ■ V ' 






d. 


Why did you decide to look for onother job ot 

thot (this) time? ' , 




III 












@ 


11 1 ' ■ ■ • 







(Mark atl methods bsed; do not reod /istj 



I. What kind ol work were you liking for^ 

Were you looking for wo/k in the some locol oreo 
as you were living at thot time' w 

" h. Did you find o job thot you could have hod' 
i. Whot kind of work was -it? " 

Q 

j. Whot kind of business oj; industry wos it? 
k,»Wherf wbs fhe jo^ iocoted? 

L.j^Kat would the job have fJoid? 



^- (jOO) M State employment agency (or'counseloO 

Check with J ^ Pr»vate employment agency 
I 3 □ Employer directly 
t I « □ Friends, or relatives 

5 _ Placed or answered ads 

6 School employment-Service 

^ LU Other - Spectfy _^ , 1_ 



f. (400 



1 (402) 1 7/ Yes 

2 No 



h. (joj) 1 :i; - ASK ( 

2 '"^ No - SK/P to p 

" 



® 



. County . 



- State 



(&) 1 .per:«; 

iOotiars}- (Cents) ^ 

(wi) ' LJ Hour 



mi 



00 



m. How many hours per week would the fob 
' have inv'oUed'tf , . 

n. Did you accept thi's job? 

• o 

o. Why <)id you decide not to 

p*.Why do you think you were unoble to find anything? 



^Oo/lors only) * 

1 ;@) 2 :i Oay 

{ ' 3 "^Week"* 

h 

5 , * ^ . , Btv^ekly ^ 
a 5 [71 r^onth 

f 'J . 6|;]'Year 

1 I > 7 ; Other - Specify^ 



pet} 



. Hours per week' 



1@ ^ □ Yes ~ SKIP to 74 
u •2Q]No - ASK 0 



0. f(4!3) , 



}SK/P 
■ 0 7.^ 



'■]@ CEJ 



Pate 



354 



313 



72a. 



72o. Sin^« Ftbfuory l97jl/ho» ony othtr 

•mp,loy«r mod* yau|a ^Iv^init* offer of a 
(ull^tim* job that yau did not accept? 



"15'. In whatVof wo* that {most recent if more, than one)? b 
c. HflW did yau hoppvn to g*! the o(f*r' • C 



ERIC 



' ' V. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY-— Continued ~ 



Yes}- Haw many t«mes? 



417 



• ASK b 



^18) *I91_L 



\ ^'1 Job otfered by a friend, relative ^ 

2 ] j9b|offered by a business acquaintance 

3 J6b<offered by a former employer 



A • ' j Olher - Specify. 



d. Wtja^ kind of warJc was it? 

e. Wh<|t )(ind a( .lousiness ar industry was.it^ 



f Wos this jab located in the same local oreo as 
you were living ot thot time? 



g. Whdt would the job hove poid^. 



d. 


@ L 


\i 1 




• 
















e. 


;@ L 


- tc 1' 


1 
















t 


f 




, Yes 








4 


2 


No 









Gil) s. 



(Ooiiars) ' {Cents) 
1 ^ I Hour ' , 



00 



I 



(Oo/iqrs onJy) 

@2 Day . sir* 
, 3 Week? . 

4 ' 'j Biweekly 

5 ^ Month 
, 6 L.,] Yeari 

7 Other - Specify_ 



"■7 



h» H^w m'ony \}Qori per week woul^ >hi* f^b 
^ hove involved? ' * j ^ 



i. Why did you iJecide net to toke|t' 



' h. 



. Hours per week 



i . 



SKiP 
74 



If Item 71 a is VYes" - SKfP to 74 
73o. During thi» period hove. you ev>r seriously 
thought of Jookinj for onother ||ob? 

b. Why wouljd yqy $oy you*y# thought of looking^ | 



c. Why didn't you oct.uolly look for o job' 



73a. • 



fJio)! ' Ye«- ASK b 
2 ?D No - ASK^^^ 



d.* Why not? 



SKIP 



% Pax* 21 



] . 



74. In the posrfive yeors, since Februory 1968, 
^^for how many different employers hove 
you worked' 



V. RETROSPECTIVE WORKj KISTOfeY - Continued ' 

Employers - ASK 7SfJ 



74. ^ 

i® 



) - 



0 Noi vvorkeotf ince FebVgnrv 19^ * ^<iP • ) 



75o.iAll^in oli, SQ for os your work iSj concerned, 
would 70U soy'thot you've progressed during 
the pqst two y«ors, moved bockword, or just 
obout held you/ own' 



75a. 



* Progressed - AS|< ^ \ 
I . 2 'Movea backward - SKIP io ^ ; 



3i " Held own 



Not worked 



y SKIP Xo Check (ft 



hrr. 88 



rb.^lji whot woy(s) would you $oy you hov# progressed? b. j^gj 



$KIP 
to 

Check 
88 * 



c. In whot woy($) would you'soy you hove moved* 
^ckword?^ 



CHECK . 
ITE^ BB 


Refer to 1 t2R ^ \ ' 

' [ Respondeni enrolled ifv'scnco' t or more years 'smce f%8 
iZ All others - ASK 76 ' I ' 


- SKIP to 78a 








76* • Excluding paid vocotion ond ppid sick leave, vfnce 76. ^' 
februory 196^ - obout how-mony different weeks' 
were you NOT working' 


Weeks t ASK 77o 
None - SKiP to 78a 


• 







77o. How mooy of these («ntry m 76) weeks were you . 
looking for'wor|c or on loyoff Irqm o lob'^ • 



b, Thot meons there were obout leniry 76 I^SS e"tr/ 
* ^' to 77o) wee|cs since February 1968 you were not 
.working or looking for work. Is thot correct' 



77a. 



(446) 



, Aeeks 



Npne 



No^es 

r 



Yes - GO to 78a ^ 

No - Oetermtne whelhe/ 76 or 77a is incorrect 
^ of^mofee necessary correctton/ 



1 • 



J 



FORM LCT*4<SlJP*^0*72> 



Pate 22 



VI. HEALTH 




78a. Do you hov* ony htaith probltm or physicol 
condition thot limits jin onywoy tht ombunt^ 
or kind of w^rk^you con do? ^ C 

b. Wtiot it tho ffoturo of thot htolth probUm? 



How long hovo you b««n limitod in this woy? 
(Specify fiumber of months »f /ess thon o yeor) 



di D^' you hovo ony hoolth probltms thot in onywoy 
limtt your othor octivitio^? 
* J - - 

•. Whot octivitiot oro limitod? 

\ (Mark os moriy os opp/y) 



i® 

i® 



^Year(s) OR. ' 



. Months (If less thon / yeorj 



@ 1 g Yes - ASK e 
' 1 2 0No-SX/Pto79 



r @ \ [7] Housework 
;@ 2 □ School 
I WW 3 P/Ch I Id-care 
' 4 □ Recreation 
i (45$ 5 n Other 



79. During tho pott thro* yoors, hos you^ htolth becomo 
bottor, romoinod tho somt, or bocomo worso^ * « 



;@ iG Better 
I 2 G ^2»me 



3 G 



G Respondent not maw»ed spouse pfeS;ent - SK/P to 8'o 

80o. Doos your hutbond's hoolth or physicol condition limit 
In onywoy tdo omount or kind of work ho con do' 

b. In what woy is his work limitod? ^ ^ 



How long hos ho boon limitod in this w'oy? 
(Specify twimb^x of months if 'ess thon o yeorj 



€0a. 
b. 



(457) t G Yes - MK\>Qt\i^ c 
2CNb-S^;;P to 8/0 



1(459) 



.Year(s) 

. Months {\\ iess X^Q^ J yeorJ 



□ Respondent (and husband) lives alone - S/CiP to 82o 

8I0. Is tKoro ony ono (olst) in this fomily living horo 

who it not working or not going to school bocouso of 
poor hobltht , ■ „ 

(Atork OS mQti>/ os opp/y) 



far.>Doos tho htolth condition of thjji porson in onywoy 
affoct tho kind or omount oiwork you can do or whtro 
you wor4c? ^ . * 



81a 



G Yes - Who is it? 
lOSon 
^2 G Daughter 
3 G^^'*"* (if^-law)'- 
♦ QiOther -Specify-y 



sG No -SK/P to 82o^ 



«C Yes - Howr 



2GN0 



Notes 



r 



316 . ' 



Ptft 2: 



inqn 



VII. ASSETS ANP INCOME 



82a. So far os yjouf ovtraM financial positiori is conctrntd^ 
would yoo7»ay you art b«|ttr off, about ;»ht.»omt, or 
worit oH now than you wtrt at this tim* last ytar? 

• * i ^ 1 
b. In what woys art you (bttttr, worst) off^ 



82a. i@) 1 G Same ^- SK/P to Check /tern CC 



] Worse, off 



>i® u 



CHECK 
ITEM CC 



j □'Respondent (or husband)|is NOT head of household - S<iP'to SSp 
^C] Respondent (or husband)|}S head of household - ASK 63a 



83». ln.tht.lost 12^months^ did you (or your husband) rtctive 
financier assistance from any of your relatives^ 

b. From whom? ^ 



c. How much did you rtctive?" 



|@) t n Yes - ASK b ond c 
i« ; No- SK/P to 840 



i® U 



00 



84a. Is this houst (apartment) owntd or being bought by 
you (or your husbond)? » 

b. About how muc>i do you think this property would sell 
for on today's market? * 

*^c. About hpw much do ybu (or your husband) owe on^this 
»' property^ for (nortgages. back taxes, home improvement 
loans^ etc.? 



84a. i(47i) 1 Yes - ASK b ood'c 
2 ['No - SKIP to asaj 



00 



00 



1 NQne " 



85a. Do you (or your husband) have any money iri savings 
or checking accounts, savings and loan companies ar 
credit unions' 



b. Do you (or your husband) liave any - 
(1) U.S. Savings Bonds? 



85a. 



(i7i) S 



' Yes - How much altogether? 

.'Fool 



' No 



b.* ) ' Yes - What is their face value? 



00 



No 



(2) Stocks, bonds, or mutual funds? 



(2) . Yes - About how much is their market value? 



2 No 



86a. Do you tor your husband) rent. own. or have an 

investment in a farm, business.' or any other real estate? 

.b. Which one? 



c. About'^Jiow much do you think this (business, farm, or 
other real estate) would sell lor on today's market? 

d. What is the total amount of debt and other liabilities 
on this (business, larm. or othtr rtal estate).' 



:@ ' CI! Yes. - ASK b-d 
/i 2 ' No - SKIP to 87a 



b. ;(478) ' Parm 
I ' 2 " Business 
'* * 3 u^j ^€31 estate 



00 



d. 



(480) 



1 00 



Lj None 



87o. Do you (or your husbondj" own an avtomobile(s)' 

I 

b. What is (ore) the moke and model year? ^ 

c. Do you owe any money on this (these) automobtle(s)' 



87a , Yes ->^SK bj 

I 2 □ No - S</P to 88 



V 



;® 



Model'year 
^ Model year 
Model year 



-Make 



Yes - How mucK? 



i® 
i® 



00 



OD 



s _ 

□ 



00 



No 



d. Howmuch wAuld this (thiti) car(s) sill (or on 
today's morkct? 



d. 



1 00. 1 

CM] 



00 



8J. Do yau (or your*husband) owe any (othiTr) money to 
* ' stores-, banks, ^(foctors, i>r anyone else, excluding 
30-day charge, accounts? 



88-* !/ O^es - How ffluclPf , 



f(49l) 



00 



.Pate 24 



3-58 



317 



ERIC 



Now I would iik* to osk o hw question^ ebout your ' 
incom* in th* last 12 months. 

89o. How much did youXor your husbond) roctivt fcorr^ 
wogos, solory, cemmisaions, or tips from till \o)>%, 
boforo deductions for toxos or Iny thing tls«? 



b. t>id you (or your husbond) rocoivo ony incomt from 
workingjoi^^ur otvn.or in your own buitntss or fc^? 



VIU ASSETS AND INCOME - Continjod 



RESPONDENT 



89a. I 



® 



00 



' None 



»' ; Yes - How much? 



(Gfo$s income) 



Jess $. 



«<Exp€n$«$) 



(Nei income) 



1® 



00 



* c. Did you (or yptfr*4;usB«ind) rocoive ony 
unomploymont compensation? 



CO: 



jYcs ^ 
How.m^ny weeks? 



C2) 



i® 



How much? 



00 



No 



d. Did you (or your hbsbond) receive Of>y^ther income, 
such OS rentol income, interesf^r dividends, income 
OS o result of disobility or illness, etc.'' 



Yes - How much? 



(490 



00 



No 



HUSBAND \ 

[J] Not marned 



4f7) 



00 



f J None 



P] Yes - How much? 



00 



1 No 



^ How many weeks^ 



500 



How much? 



00 



I I No 



, 1 Yes - How much? 



® 



00 



No 



CHECK 
ITEM DO 



Refer Household Record Card". 



Resprtfc^MuTand husband) live alone - SK/P to 90b \ 

All others - ASK 90a (if two o.r more RELATED respon-"* 
denls in househo/d, -jsk 90a^b only once, qnd tran^cnbi 
answers from the first to the other qutstionnaires.) 



90a. in th* ^st 12 months, whot wos th^totol income 
of ALL family members living here? ^ - 
(Show flashcard) 



- 2 
3 
4 

S 

6 [ 
7 

8 [ 
9 
10 



Under $1,000 
$1,000 - Sl,'999 
2,000 - 2,999 
3.000 - 3.9Sf9' 
4^:000 - 4.999 
5,000 - 5,999 
6,000 - 7,499 
/ 7,500 - 9J999 
10,000 - 14,999 
, 15,000 - 24,999 
25.000 and over 



.1 



h. Did onyone irT thrs^fomily receive ony welfore'br' 
public ossistance ill the lost 12 months? 



Yes 
' No 



Notes 



3-^ 



■i 



r 



Pate ^5 



3ltV 



ERIC 



i 

^ ^ 

VIII. FAMItY BACKGROUND 



91q. How many |^«rtons not counting yoursvlf (or your 
hi^sbond) or« dtpvndtnt upon you (or your husbond) 
for of ]«oM ono-holf of thvir support? 

b. oiony of th«s« dtpvndtnts liv« somvwhVr* «ls« 
otl|«r thon h«r« ot bom« with you? 



91a. ; 



C505) 



.Number 



0 ;i'/Nontf - SKIP to Check Hem BE 



1C5W) 



f7] ,Ye^ - How mony? 
1 Number - ASiC c 



c. Whpt is tlivir rvl^onsltip to you? 



I 0 No ^ SKIP to Check /tern ££ 



v 



CHECK 
IT&4EE 



Determine wffether or not respondenr fives m the 
some areo (SMS A- or county) as when hst interviewed. 



1(503) I ' ] Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) 
as when last interviewed - SKiP tp 93d 

•j 2 I Respondent lives in different a^ea (SMSA or county) 
( than w^en last interviewed - ASK 92a 



92a. WKcfn we last interviewed you, you were living in 
a different oreo. How mony miles from here is thot^ 



b. How did you hoppeii to move here? 



;92a.;'. ^ 

' b. 1(510) s[_r 



^Mil^s 



Q Respondent currently jn school - SKIP to 93c 

93o. Did you hove o job lined up here ot the time 
you moved? v 



b. How mony wee4ts didyou look before you 'found work? 

(1) How many weelcs did you look before yo^'mo^ed^ 

(2) How mony weeks dVd you took'ofter*'you moved^ 

c* Since we I o^f interviewed you, hove you lived jn ony 
ar*o (SMSA or county) other ttion the present one 
Of the one in which you lived when we interviewed 
you lost? 



d. Hove you lived in ony oreo (SMSA or county) ptK«r 
thon the present one since we lost interviewed you? 



|(5lT) I [~1 Yes. different from'job held at time of move 
*93a. ^ — 

i 2 [J Yes, s^me as lob held at time of move 

J I 3 [ I Yes. transferred |o,b in same^company 

; 41 j No > ASK b 

b. ; 




_Total weeks 



00 [ 1 Old not*1ook for work-- SKIP to c 
99 ' " ] Still haven't iound vfelrk 



.Week^ before 
-Weeks after * 



C5I5) 



[:] Ytfs - How mony? 



1 No 



SKIP to 
Check Item FF 



<i.\' [ ] Yes - How mony? 

i® . — — 1— " 



CHECK 

I 

ITEM FF 



No 



Refer to item 1I8R and the 
cover page. 



|^lj)v [ ] Relpondent lives in same area as in 19^8 • 
• ' • SKIP to Check Item GG 

] All others - ASK 94a 



94o. When we interviewed you in 196d, you lived in 
(entry in item 118R). All things censidered, 
how do you feel obout your move? Wos it o 
good ideo to move here? 

b. Why do you think it wds o good ideo? ^ 




^^^^"!@ ' i i Good Idea ^ASK b 
\ \ 2f j Not good idea - ASK c 



3 { J Don't know ~ SK/P^,to d 



\. (519) 



c. Why do<you*fhink |t wos not o good ideo? 



d. Did you hove friends or relotives living here 
before you moved here? 



1 

1 

1 • 

. 1 






• 


\ • 

• 1 • 


SKIP to d 






c.;@ Lj 






' »■ 


' ' f 
1 ^ • * 
1 » 
1 








1 
1 








1 






'J 



- is. 



360 




■319 





. 1 

^ • ' ^ VIII. FAMILV sackground - 


*^ 

Continutd 




CNfCIC 
ITIMOO 


. RefeV to. Household Record Ccrd^^^ |@ ' C 

If fathe^ not lisied. ask if * ! 2 [ 
«i^th4r IS livinCji • 


] Father lives in household 
] Father-'deeeased 
1 Other -.ASK9S0 


'\ SKIP to 
f Check /tem HH 



95o. During th* pott 12 months, about how mony w««Jc» 
did your foth*r Work •itti*r lull-tim* or part*tim* 
not countin9 wqrii around th^ hous*? 

k / 
b. Did your fothor uiiroll^ work fupiHini* or port'tim*? 



c. What Wind of work wat h* doing? 

(If.more than on^ record the one" worked at longest) 



95a.' 



.Weeks 



' 00 [ ] Old ndt work 
.♦a [ 99 [71 Do"*^ '^"o^ 

i' ' 



} 



SKIP 10 Check Item HH 



524. 



; Full-time 
i Part-time 



CHICK 
ITEM NH 



Refer to Household Record Cord. 

If mother not listed, ask if 
mothir is living'. « 



@» [Mother Irves in household 1 
r 



SKiP'to 97 



\ Mother deceased 
I Othef *- ASK 960 



96a. During tht patt 12 (nonth», obout-how many week* 
did your mother work •ith^r full-tim* or port-tim* 
not counting work oround th* hpus*^ 



b. ^d your mother btually work full*tim* or port-time 

' '. ■ 



c. Wliat kind of worfc wos sh* doing? 

(If more than on4, record Xht one worked or longest) 



96a.: 



."Weeks 



lOidnot y/ork \ s^/p to 97 
\ Oort't know J 



(52j) 1 ; Full-time 
2 r ] Part-time 



@ ■ I \ I -I 
1 CZT" 



97. What tonguag* o^th*r than English yvos spoken 
in your horn* wf^en you w*r* o child' 



97. 



C530) 



98. In F«bfoory -196j5 wert you 

a. Working ot o job or business 
(full- or part-time)? 

. b. Attending colUgo? 



I No other language 



98a. ((sjj) t [ I Yes --SKIP to 99 



^;]*No 



} 



SKIP to Check /tem // 



99. |.et*t tolk obqwt your chi*f octivity or 
business in F*bruory 1963. 



o.^Whot kind of Uisintss or industry 
was>this? i 



^a 



r 



in^ oUti^rk 



b. Whot kinrf oU^rk wtre you doing? 



-c, Wer« you — ''^ ' 
(Read cotegones) 



0 




■II' 




i i 






It 








1® 


1^ 


1 1 


















J 



^* (525) ' lli employee of a pnvate company ' 
, V— V Qf government agency 

' " 2 [^] Self-employed or an unpaid family worker 



CHICIC 
ITEM II 



[[^.Respondent rimrried or never married with own children in household - SKIP 
^^>D Respondent widowed, divorced o^ separated - SKIP to /O/ 
QAMothprs -ASK 100 • • 



to i02 . 



1(X). Sine* th*.^tt{tuiij^and plons of young wom*n, Mk* youcs*lf, 
or« among tht/molt important factors in •stimqting 
-fuKrr* population growth In th* United StaUs. t wouM 
Mi« to osk/ou about your v{*ws toward fomtly six*. 

a. Wh\t«^^yQu think is.th* ideal numb^j 
^of chiidron for a family? 

ny cJi 



1 00a. 



C5W) 



Children 



b.'How many children do you,*v*r •xptct 



,to Vavt? 



^Children - SKIP to Ch^ck ftem ' 



^onMLaT-4ti it^o.rai 
320 ' 



Paie 27 



Vtll. FAMILY BACKGIrOUHD - Continued 



101. How, r'd Ilk* to osk obout your vi%^wi toword fomilv six* 
whfch is so importont in studying pojaulotiorr growth 
In th« United S)ot*s. ^ 

do^you think is th* tdeol number of children 
for-o fomlly? ' ! ' ' ' 

b. t(ow mony tfniNren hove you e.ver hat^, 
npt counting st^lbirths? ^ 

c. H^w mony (more) children do you ever expect to have? 

4- 



lOla. L 



.Children 



53? 



. Children 



c. 1 



540 



. Children - SKIP to Check /teni ]] 



102. Naw, I'd like t^ osk you about your views toword fomlly ■] 
sjxe which is so importont in studying population grow)h\^ ; 
in the United Stotes. ! 

0. What do you thikk tt the jdeol rrumber of children 
for 0 fomily? j • 



I02'a.; 



(541) 



.Children , 



' b. How^mony children hove you'ever had, 
not counting stillbirths? 

c. Altogether, how mony (more) children do you 
actuotty expectjto hove? ? ' 

d. How mony children do you expe<:t to hove 
within the nextrfive yeors? ^ 



- e. When do you expect to hove your next child? 



b. , 



I - — ' 


• Children 








rhirrffpn 

0 ' ] None - SKiP to Check /tem } j 


— «k — 






ThitHr^n ^ - 
0 [3j None - SK/P to Check ftem }} 







^ «• Q45) I □ Within the next 12 months 
* 2 C] 13—24 months ^rom now 

3 ~~] More than 24 months but less than 5 years from now 



CHECK 
-ITCM 'JJ 



Re/er to M9R ^ 

Q A Social Security Number is entered in item f I9R - SKIP" to 104 
! I No Sacial Security Number ts entered m item 1 19R - ASK '0? 



103« What IS your Sociol Security Number' 



® 



Notes j 



Total family-tnembers 



- S4« 



Tota^household members 
(549) . ' 



;(§) 



1 



Pat© 



3^2 




Now*} have 0 Jew questions at>out the education and work experience.of the other family members living here. 



104 



Name 



List below all prersons 
tivmt here who are 
feUted to resporrdent. 

£nfer /me number 
from the HousehoJd 
Record Cord in 
Column 104 

I05o . 



Relationship 

' to 

respondent^ 
» J 

Exomp/c hushond, 
son, doughttr, ' 
mother, 
brother, etc. 

I05b ] 



Age 



As of 
1973 



106 



Respondeat 



551 



Persons 6-^24 y.ears old 



It . . . 

ottending 
or enroll«d 

in school*^ 

C*re/e 

1 - Yts 

2 - No 

I07o 



If "Yet** . 
Wfiot grode 
(yeor)^ 

If **No" - 
Whot It (h« 
highest grode 
(yeor) ... 
ev«r ort«nd«if 



107b 



Old 

finith 
fhit 

?irode 
/•or)' 

Circle 
\ - yes 
2 - No 

107c 



Persons 1 4 lyears old and over 



In the pott 
12 montht 
how mony 
w««kl did ^ 
. . . work * 
•fther fulUor 
part«tiipv (not 
counting work 
orourrd the 
houto)? 

108o^* 



If person porked»ai all m the pasi \2 months ■ 



In (he w««kt 
thot . . . 
worked, how 
mony hourt 
, did . . . 
utuolly work 
per w»»R» 

108b 



/ / 

Whot kind of work wot . *^ 
doing in th« pott 12 montht? 

If more fhon one, record 
the longest. 



lOSe 



553) ' 



554 



[557) I 



;56i . I 



(SI 



(5« 



@ I 



(sn I 



;s3i 1 



f 



1(592;' 



(60O 



''(604) 



1589 ) . 

< 601 ■ \ 2 
'605; 2 



(612) 



6») 



@ 



[«0 1. t!. 



6a) I. 




(,641) 



558) 



555 



562 



'@1 



'(5n)l 



in) 



579 



(S87> 



t^O 
(606) 



(S9i; 



(§) 



607 



(§) 



(6U) 



1615) 



618) 



(619 



623 



't«27l 



630) 



i(6Jt) 



634 



6J5) 
' 6I9)' 



■ 643'; 



J b 'i 



— c 
> 



If 



« o 

§1 



o _o 

e o 

.a 

^ i 



O V 

:r c 

8s 



»5i 



UJ o 

> ^ 

°= c 
UJ 8 

O ' o 

5 "Ts 



o o 



IB M 

e S 



■5 * 



!5 I 



c . o 



"3 



If 



NONIHT.ERVIEWS IN- 1972 > 



Asfc f/it following qvtsfions of o// rtspon(/tnf's w/io wtf« nofrfnftrvitws in ?972*i Tronscrifrt th* 
dnswtrs fo f/it oppro^riOft,'/f«m on f/it /n/ormof/on S/ittf; f/itn procttc/ wjffi ffit ftgu/or inftrvitw. 



lA« Wtrt you otttnding or tnrolltd in rt^ulor school 
1 of thi$ timt lost ytor?" . 

' • * * • 

1 □ Yes -v^S< S(/) f _ ; 



aDNo - SK/P to B(2).- 

. , ' ■ ^''1^ • . ;^ - 

B. (1) Whol gradt wtrt you otttrtding ot tkot timt? 
(2) Whtffji-Svtht hightst grad« of regular school 
y6M hovt completed? , , % 



^ Tronsc/i^ en^r/^fo 11 1R 



0 None 



1 Elefflentary * I 2 3 4 5 6 

2 Hi^h school 12 3 4 

3 College 12 3 4 5 6* 



C. Were foo working or looking (or work at^l|ifs 
time lost ytor? ♦ , ^, 



1 n Working 

2 H With a job, not at work 

3 Q Looking for work 

6 □ Unable to work' 

7 □ Oth«- Specify * 



?ronscrj6e enfry fo 114R 
OS folfows: 

o 

I. Mark "C^bor Force Group A**_ ' 
if box ! or 2 is marked 



2/Mark "Labor Force Group B" 
< if box 3*is marked * 

3. Mark "Labor Force Group C* 
if box 7 is marked ^ 

i 

4, Mark "Unable to wortt" 
if bbx 6 IS marked' 



WHEN THE TRANSCRIPTION HAS BEEN COMPLETED, 
BEGIN THE REGULAR INTERVIEW HtlTH /TEM 1, " 



INFORMATION SHEET - Continued 



120R. N*ame^. addresses and pht>ne numbers ' 
of persons who will ajways know where^ ' 
respondent car|be reached. 



OFFICE USE ONLY 



•* D Noninterview in 1970 
121R. Name of employer in 1970 



(3 Not Employed in 1970 



f^] Non interview in 1269 
122R. Na(ne.of emj)loyer in 1969 



► Q Not employed in 1969 • 



123R.. Name of employer in j968 

-A ^ 



□ Not employed In ,isf68 



rORM L0T*4et (••20*74)' 



323 

- i 



\ 



n2R 



lUR 



lUR 



nsR 



H6R 



, 118R 



119R 



' INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FpOM 1972 INTCRVIEWS 



0.iie ot tall inter /fw ^^lorHh, vi.w. 



School. Ciuollineni St, Uu'' trt 1*^*/ 
^45) -i' enrolled . i 

Not enr jlleii _ 

^ C<rode«resp3ndeinii aos ari*»n(jif., o' 
^ highest year of/jT^ular school <■ 

'Norie '0 
L ' High ] I 2 ; 3 4 , 



College I 2 3 4 S 



ScViool enrollment status 
Enrolled \ Not enroirrd 



1968 
1969 
1970* 
, 1971 
1972 



2 1968 

J ' 1969 

2 1 970 

2 1971 

2 1972 



f.Respondertj s educational go.al when 
> last interviewed 

(^52^ * , Not asked educational go.il 
2 ' /^«gh ,12 3 4 
, College 2 ' 4 6 7- 




Respo'ndent' s labor force sjtatus m 1^*72 
(653|f h I Labor f^orce Group A 
3 , Labor Bo^ce Group & 
7 ' Labor Rorce Group C 



Unable to work 



Nonmterview in'J97l 
Name of employer m 1971 



Not employed m 197 I 



1 Nonrntyview in 1972 
Name of employer m 197-2 



; Not employed in 1972 



L 



Plaf\s for ^^e 35 when last nuew»ewed 
f"]Wdrfeing-3^eC)fy k nd 



\ ' - Maff»ed|'feeeping house, raisutg 
a famil)? 4 



^}H.^ I Other of don't know . 



\ Reside^ice in 1968 



iCtty 



State 



oocial security hummer 



5<7) 




1 ' J 



36ti 



